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CHAPTER  I 


Sib  and  I,  and  a Great  Event 

I,  Mary  Evangeline,  called  Tabby,  lived  with  my  Aunt 
Sabina,  known  as  Sib,  in  a modest  farmhouse  situated 
among  wide  fields  between  a forest  and  a prairie,  all  in 
the  American  State  of  Iowa.  My  father  had  come  out 
and  settled  there  in  the  days  when  in  England  people 
were  singing,  “ Cheer,  boys,  cheer,  for  the  new  and 
happy  land!”  and  promising  to  the  emigrant  “ boundless 
meadows,  all  ripe  with  golden  grain  My  father,  whose 
name  was  Chaigneau,  was  of  French  descent,  though 
born  in  Ireland,  and  in  America  he  had  met  and  married 
my  mother,  whose  name  was  Costello,  a true  Milesian, 
claiming  as  her  (remote !)  ancestor  the  King  of  the 
Three  Rosses  in  Connacht.  It  was  an  exceedingly 
happy  marriage,  and  the  dim  recollections  of  my  child- 
hood still  reveal  to  me  glimpses  of  their  sweet  pastoral 
life,  aloof  from  the  world,  in  their  simple  homestead. 
Both  had  died,  however,  before  I was  ten  years  old, 
and  I was  left  to  the  guardianship  of  my  mother’s  only 
sister. 

To  my  mother’s  tender  religious  feeling,  and  love 
of  the  poetry  of  Longfellow,  which  harmonized  with 
her  experiences  and  surroundings,  I owe  my  two  first 
names  of  Mary  and  Evangeline.  Why  another  name 
was  added,  and  why  my  father  always  called  me 
Tabby,  I am  bound  to  record.  My  third  name,  when 
pronounced  in  full,  is  Tabinette,  and  was  given  to  me 
in  honourable  memory  of  the  manufacture  of  tabinet  or 
poplin  introduced  into  Dublin  by  our  French  fore- 
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father  of  good  family,  who,  being  obliged  to  fly  from 
France,  had  devoted  his  energies  to  the  establishing  of 
this  trade  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Dublin.  Several 
generations  of  Chaigneaus  had  enjoyed  success  and 
* prosperity,  their  manufacture  had  grown  famous  and 
become  an  industry  of  their  adopted  country,  but  at 
a certain  point  reverse  of  fortune  had  overtaken  them, 
and  one  of  the  results  had  been  the  emigration  of  my 
father,  as  a youth,  to  the  forests  of  Iowa. 

Sib  and  I had  only  one  relative  that  we  knew  of,  a 
grand-uncle  of  mine,  uncle  of  hers  and  of  my  mother’s 
—a  very  old  man  whom  I had  never  seen,  and  of 
whom  Sib  had  only  a dim  recollection.  We  believed 
him  to  be  living  still,  only  because  we  had  never  heard 
of  his  death;  but  as  he  had  spent  his  life  in  another 
State,  and  had  never  kept  up  any  intercourse  with  his 
family,  his  existence  was  a matter  of  little  importance 
to  us. 

I owe  it  to  the  wisdom  and  self-denial  of  my  little 
Aunt  Sib  that  I received  a thoroughly  good  education, 
which  was  hardly  to  have  been  expected,  considering  our 
straitened  circumstances  and  remoteness  from  the  centres 
of  learning;  but  Sib  managed  it,  urged  partly  by  her 
own  just  estimate  of  so  great  a boon  for  a quick  intelli- 
gence, and  a good  deal  by  a prudent  foresight  which 
showed  her  the  possibility  of  my  one  day  longing  to 
quit  our  farm  and  enter  on  some  wider  field  of  experi- 
ence. In  case  farming  should  fail  us,  and  the  getting 
of  a little  additional  income  should  become  a necessity, 
it  were  well,  thought  she,  that  the  girl  should  be  quali- 
fied to  take  up  a position  as  teacher  if  she  desired  so  to 
employ  herself. 

My  absence  at  school  had  been  a trial  to  her,  and  my 
return  home  for  good  was  at  least  an  equal  trial  to  me, 
so  vacant  and  forlorn  did  our  backwoods  existence  seem 
to  me  after  the  social  and  intellectual  life  at  my  college. 
The  dreariness  of  my  outlook,  however,  I had  the  grace 
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to  try  to  keep  to  myself,  feeling  well  aware  of  the 
meaning  of  Sib’s  wistful  looks  which  followed  my 
movements,  and  the  little  cloud  in  her  eyes  at  sound  of 
my  impatient  sighs.  During  my  last  term  at  college 
I had  at  nearly  eighteen  years  of  age  considered  myself 
no  longer  a school-girl,  but  a woman  with  the  world  at 
her  feet;  and  the  fact  that  the  world  into  which  I had 
been  born  was  intolerably  small  was  painfully  realized 
as  I stood  at  our  little  farmhouse  door  and  longed  for 
all  Europe  as  an  inheritance. 

I had  been  three  months  home  from  school,  and  was 
honestly  trying  to  fit  myself  into  my  narrow  sphere 
of  life.  I rode  many  miles  every  morning,  and  was 
busy  making  of  my  little  sitting-room  a place  to  live 
in.  At  the  first  sign  of  approaching  winter  I began 
to  unpack  my  books,  and  to  get  them  at  home  in  rows 
on  my  walls,  feeling  that  on  these  friends  depended 
my  most  rational  hope  of  contentment.  On  the  first 
evening  cold  enough  for  a fire  Sib  and  I sat  before 
the  burning  logs,  and  something  in  the  dancing  of  the 
firelight  and  shadows  about  the  walls  and  ceiling 
brought  the  faces  of  my  father  and  mother  before  me, 
and  their  voices  and  laughter  began  to  echo  in  my 
memory. 

“ Sib,”  I said  one  evening  as  we  sat  so  together,  “ is 
it  not  strange  that  you  and  I are  so  very  much  alone 
in  the  world?  Not  a relative  on  either  side  of  the 
family.  Nobody  to  write  letters  to,  or  go  to  see,  or 
invite  to  visit  us.” 

“ I dare  say  ours  is  not  the  only  such  case,”  said  Sib, 
“ and  yet,”  she  added  reflectively,  “ we  have  some  re- 
latives, or  may  have,  I think.  There  is  my  Uncle 
Ulick— ” 

“ Oh,  he  must  be  dead  long  ago!”  I said. 

“ I think  we  should  have  heard  of  his  death.” 

“ In  any  case  he  would  not  count,”  I said.  “ He  never 
kept  up  communication  with  his  people.” 
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“ He  always  seemed  to  be  unfortunate  in  life,”  said 
Sib.  “ Everything  he  undertook  failed.  He  came  to 
see  us  once,  long  ago,  when  you  were  a small  child. 
He  was  in  very  poor  circumstances,  and  he  seemed 
greatly  touched  by  the  kindness  he  received  from  your 
mother  and  father.  Nothing  would  induce  him  to  re- 
main with  them  here,  and  he  went  away,  wrote  one 
letter  to  them  afterwards,  and  then  no  more,  He  had 
a friend  in  the  State  in  which  he  lived  who  had  been 
very  good  to  him,  and  to  whom  he  was  much  attached, 
but  who  did  not  seem  to  be  more  fortunate  in  life  than 
himself.  In  that  last  letter  he  mentioned  that  he  and 
his  friend  were  starting  for  some  place,  I forget  where, 
hoping  to  better  their  fortunes.  The  friend,  I think, 
would  have  informed  us  of  his  death — ” 

“ Unless  he  also  were  dead,”  I said.  “If  they  are 
living  they  must  both  be  old  men,  must  they  not, 
Aunt  Sib?” 

“ Yes,  dear;  and  it  is  probable  that  they  are  both 
gone,  as  you  concluded.” 

“ Who  are  the  others  you  hinted  at?” 

“ Well,  you  see,  there  are  probably  some  French  people 
somewhere,  distantly  related  to  you.  Your  father  used 
to  say  that  his  father  and  mother,  and  those  who  went 
before  them,  kept  up  a sort  of  intercourse  with  their 
French  cousins.” 

“ All  that  is  too  distant  and  unlikely  to  be  of  any 
comfort,”  I said.  “ None  of  them  are  coming  to  look 
for  us  here  in  our  humble  solitude,  Aunt  Sib.” 

On  the  next  morning  I came  in  from  a long  early 
ride  in  the  crisp  frosty  air,  full  of  hope  and  courage,  so 
sweet  was  the  world,  so  laden  with  promise  was  the 
fragrant  breeze,  mysteriously  whispering  of  a delightful 
future  in  store  for  youth.  After  breakfast  I went  to 
work  at  the  putting  up  of  my  book -shelves,  and  was 
knocking  vigorously  with  a hammer  on  the  head  of  a 
big  obstinate  nail  when  Sib  came  into  the  room  with 
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an  open  letter  in  her  hand,  her  face  nearly  as  white  as 
the  paper. 

“ Here  is  extraordinary  news,”  she  said.  “ Come  down 
from  the  ladder,  Tabby.” 

I came  down,  caressing  my  left  forefinger  which  I 
had  rapped  with  the  hammer  while  looking  over  my 
shoulder  at  my  aunt’s  unusual  expression  of  counte- 
nance. 

“ I hope  it  is  nothing  too  terrible,”  I said. 

“ For  one  thing,  poor  Uncle  Ulick  is  dead,”  said  Sib. 

“ Well,  we  settled  that  last  night.  He  was  not  very 
happy  in  this  world ; I hope  he  is  happy  now.” 

“ That  is  not  all,”  said  Sib.  “ I cannot  understand  it. 
He  appears  to  have  left  money — ” 

“ How  could  that  be?” 

“ I can’t  imagine.  But  the  letter  is  from  a lawyer, 
and  you  are  wanted  in  New  York.” 

“ Sib!” 

I dropped  my  hammer  and  stood  transfixed.  Sud- 
denly the  narrow  boundaries  of  my  world  had  given 
way  and  I saw  distance.  The  door  of  my  cage  was 
opened  and  I felt  wings. 

“ Let  us  set  out  at  once ! Oh,  if  it  might  be  to 
Europe ! ” 

“ That  may  follow.  I don’t  know.  The  letter  seems 
to  speak  of  something  large.  Let  us  read  it  together.” 

We  sat  down  and  read  it,  back  and  forwards  and  over 
and  over,  and  in  the  end  came  to  the  conclusion  that  we 
could  not  be  sure  of  anything,  or  be  permitted  to  know 
all,  until  we  had  proved  our  identity;  and  that  the 
sooner  we  packed  up  and  departed  for  New  York  the 
better  for  the  relief  of  our  suspense  and  curiosity. 

It  was  a time  of  great  excitement  to  both  of  us,  and, 
I could  see,  of  considerable  pain  to  Sib,  who  started  on 
her  long  journey  expecting  an  absence  from  her  old 
home  of  uncertain  duration.  I assured  her  again  and 
again  that  we  should  return,  that  it  was  only  a matter 
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of  leaving  a trustworthy  person  behind  us  to  take  care 
of  the  house  and  farm.  Sib  was  an  unselfish  soul,  and 
we  set  out  on  our  travel  in  excellent  spirits. 

My  greatest  hope  was  that  good  Uncle  Ulick  had  left 
us  enough  money  for  a trip  to  Europe,  and  beyond  that 
trip  I could  see  nothing. 

We  intended  to  harbour  in  some  very  modest  lodging 
in  the  great  city,  and  to  make  our  way  in  due  time  to 
our  solicitor  s office.  The  solicitor,  however,  met  us  at 
the  railway-station,  conducted  us  to  a first-rate  hotel, 
and  paid  us  so  much  attention  that  we  could  not  but 
feel  ourselves  to  be  persons  of  importance.  As  soon  as 
we  were  rested  and  refreshed  the  man  of  business  called 
on  us  again,  bringing  a formidable-looking  bag  of  papers. 

Our  identity  was  easily  proved — we  had  brought  all 
our  credentials — and  the  circumstances  that  had  sum- 
moned us  to  New  York  were  explained  to  us.  The 
last  will  and  testament  of  my  grand-uncle  Ulick  was 
placed  in  my  hands;  I glanced  over  it,  and  the  formal 
words  of  the  legal  document  danced  before  my  eyes.  I 
returned  it  to  the  man  of  law. 

“ Will  you  tell  me  the  meaning  of  it,”  I asked,  “ before 
I try  to  spell  it  out?” 

“ The  gist  of  it  is  this,”  said  the  solicitor.  “ Only  one 
year  before  his  death  Mr.  Ulick  Costello  ‘ struck  oil  ’,  as 
they  say,  in  some  land  which  he  had  purchased  cheap, 
as  a not  very  hopeful  speculation.  Finding  his  end  ap- 
proaching, he  made  this  will  bequeathing  the  property  to 
his  grand-niece,  Miss  Mary  Evangeline  Tabinette  Chai- 
gneau.” 

“ Is  the  property  worth  much  ? ” asked  Sib,  as  he 
paused. 

“Immense!”  said  the  solicitor,  lifting  his  eyes  and 
looking  at  us  with  an  awe-struck  gaze  over  the  rims  of 
his  spectacles. 

I said  nothing.  I felt  inclined  to  laugh.  I could  not 
believe  a word  of  it. 
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“ It  doesn’t  sound  true,”  I said  at  last.  “ There  will  be 
a flaw  somewhere.” 

“Not  a flaw,  indeed,  but  there  is  a condition.  The 
matter  is  a little  complicated.” 

“ What  is  the  condition  ? ” asked  Sib. 

The  lawyer  cleared  his  throat,  and  affected  to  refresh 
his  memory  by  a dive  into  the  pages  of  the  parchment. 

“ It  is,  in  fact,  rather  delicate  and  personal  to  the 
young  lady.  The  old  gentleman  had,  it  appears,  a friend, 
a life-long  friend  to  whom  he  was  devoted,  and  who  had 
on  one  occasion  saved  his  life.  The  friend  died  a few 
years  before  our  testator,  and  Mr.  Costello  wished  by  the 
disposal  of  his  property  to  benefit  the  posterity  of  his 
friend’s  family  as  well  as  that  of  his  own.” 

Here  the  lawyer  coughed,  and  fluttered  the  leaves  of 
the  document  a little  nervously. 

“ Then  it  is  to  be  divided?”  I said.  “ Excellent  Uncle 
Ulick,  to  remember  his  friend!” 

The  lawyer  smiled  and  looked  relieved. 

“ I am  glad  to  know  you  look  on  it  in  that  light  before 
I go  further,”  he  said. 

“ Pray  go  on,”  said  Sib. 

“ The  friend  was  a Mr.  MacMurrough,  of  good  family, 
good  heart,  and  good  intelligence,  who  had  left  Ireland 
as  a youth,  owing  to  a love  of  wandering  and  adventure 
which  had  prevented  him  from  settling  to  any  steady 
occupation  at  home.” 

“ Quite  like  poor  Uncle  Ulick  himself,”  murmured  Sib. 

“ Very  probably,”  said  the  lawyer.  “ Such  birds  of  a 
feather  often  flock  together.  Well,  then,  the  family  of 
Mr.  MacMurrough  reside  in  Ireland,  and  the  present 
representative  is  a young  man  some  five  or  six  years 
older  than  Miss  Chaigneau,  and  it  is  the  intention  of  the 
testator  that  a marriage  should  take  place  between  the 
two  young  people.  In  case  they  marry,  the  great  income 
from  the  oil-wells,  something  huge,  and  the  entire  pro- 
perty, is  to  belong  to  them.” 
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I had  felt  myself  beginning  to  blush  up  to  the  roots  of 
my  hair  at  the  first  hint  of  what  the  condition  was  to  be, 
and  now  I found  my  voice. 

“ Never!”  I said  emphatically.  Sib  sat  silent  and  con- 
founded. 

The  lawyer  proceeded,  after  one  incredulous  glance  at 
me. 

“ In  case  the  young  lady  refuses  and  the  young  man 
consents,  the  income  is  to  be  divided  between  them  for  a 
period  of  twelve  years;  but  if  he  also  refuses,  then  the 
income  is  to  be  enjoyed  by  the  young  lady  alone  for  the 
said  twelve  years,  during  which  time  it  is  open  to  them 
to  fulfil  the  desire  of  the  testator  by  their  marriage.  If 
at  the  end  of  twelve  years  that  marriage  has  not  taken 
place,  then  the  entire  property,  income,  estate,  and  capital 
is  to  be  placed  in  the  hands  of  trustees  for  the  erection 
and  maintenance  of  a great  museum,  the  plan  and  scope 
of  which  are  included  in  documents  now  in  my  hands.” 

I sat  amazed.  “ But  that  is  not  fair,”  I said.  If 
both  refuse,  the  income  ought  to  be  divided.” 

“ I have  told  you  the  exact  terms  of  the  will,”  said  the 
lawyer,  smiling.  “ If  I might  be  permitted  to  offer  a 
word  of  advice  it  would  be  in  favour  of  an  interval  of 
delay  and  reflection  on  Miss  Chaigneau’s  part  before  she 
comes  to  a decided  conclusion.” 

“ It  is  not  a matter  for  advice,”  I said.  “ Pray  record 
my  distinct  refusal.” 

I rose  and  bade  the  solicitor  good-morning. 

“ I have  communicated  with  the  young  gentleman,” 
said  the  man  of  law,  with  his  hand  on  the  door. 

“ I hope  he  will  announce  his  consent,  and  take  his 
share,”  I said.  “ It  is  the  best  way  out  of  this  monstrous 
business.” 
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The  other  “ No!” 

For  some  three  weeks  Sib  and  I talked  of  little  besides 
the  eccentric  conditions  of  the  will.  Sib  held  to  her 
opinion  that  I ought  to  have  given  myself  time  for 
reflection  before  recording  my  absolute  refusal  to  comply 
with  them;  and  this  I felt  to  be  exceedingly  irritating. 
It  was  such  a completely  personal  matter  that  I could 
hardly  tolerate  the  idea  of  anyone  else’s  claim  to  an 
opinion  regarding  it.  That  before  I had  seen  any- 
thing, or  anyone,  as  I put  it,  I should  be  asked  to 
barter  away  my  heart  and  my  liberty  for  money, 
without  even  knowing  to  what  I was  consigning  my- 
self and  my  future,  was  such  a monstrous  iniquity 
that  everyone  appeared  wicked  who  could  contemplate 
it  without  anger.  Then,  as  for  the  young  man,  what 
kind  of  person  could  he  be,  who,  in  equal  ignorance, 
would  accept  a wife  for  the  same  sordid  reasons!  And 
in  case  we  did  meet,  I felt  that  I had  not  charms  or 
attractions  to  make  me  worth  the  money  in  the  eyes 
of  such  a creature! 

Echoes  from  fairy  tales  floated  through  my  imagina- 
tion, hinting  of  greater  tyranny  in  circumstances  having 
been  overcome  by  magic  personality. 

“ If  I had  only  been  beautiful!”  I said,  “and  if  he  had 
only  been  a hero!” 

I was  standing  before  my  mirror  in  the  hotel,  a large 
one  in  vulgar  splendour  of  gilt  frame,  with  Cupid  on  top 
aiming  at  me  with  his  arrow.  I saw  a slim,  rather 
angular  figure  of  a girl  staring  at  herself  through  a 
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dazzling  sunbeam.  She  had  flung  up  her  blind  to  the 
very  top  of  the  high  window,  so  that  the  light  might 
overwhelm  her  with  truthful  revelation. 

“ I am  plain,”  I said  emphatically. 

The  eyes  that  stared  at  me  were  large  and  dark, 
and  rather  sullen  in  expression.  Possibly  a smile  might 
change  them  for  the  better.  I tried  a smile,  but  the 
smile  was  wry,  or  wooden.  The  looking-glass  persisted 
in  showing  me  the  face  of  a young  person  of  heavily- 
weighted  mind  and  unamiable  temper. 

“ If  I met  her  as  a stranger  I should  not  like  her  at 
all,”  I muttered,  and  smothered  a sigh  of  scorn  at  my 
own  defects,  smoothed  my  dark  locks,  which  I wore  in 
an  ungraceful  style,  fastened  the  sash  of  my  white  frock, 
and  shook  a small  brown  fist  in  the  face  of  the  looking- 
glass  maiden.  Then  suddenly  the  humour  of  the  situa- 
tion struck  me,  and  I burst  out  laughing,  to  the  evident 
amusement  and  relief  of  my  double  in  the  looking- 
glass. 

“ We  are  a silly  pair!”  I said,  “ I,  the  interior,  and  you 
the  exterior  Tabby.  But  at  all  events  we  have  got  to  go 
through  life  together,  and  may  as  well  be  friends  and 
keep  our  tempers.” 

Having  come  to  this  conclusion,  I repaired  to  the 
gorgeous  sitting-room  in  which  our  man  of  business 
had  installed  us,  in  search  of  Aunt  Sib. 

Sib,  I may  here  say,  was  a little  woman  who,  owing 
to  ill-health  early  in  life,  besides  other  reasons,  had 
never  known  much  of  the  enjoyments  of  youth.  Her 
hair  had  become  gray  before  she  was  properly  grown  up. 
She  was  now  climbing  her  forties  in  a cheery  spirit, 
and,  as  if  tasting  youth  for  the  first  time,  even  if  it 
were  by  proxy,  rejoicing  in  its  freshness  through  the 
medium  of  another  (myself!),  who  was,  on  the  contrary, 
old  for  her  age.  It  might  have  been  said  that  the  heart 
of  Sib  stood  now  at  eighteen  years,  while  Tabby  bent 
under  the  burden  of  two  score  and  five. 
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I found  her  sitting  at  the  open  window  in  her  neat 
gray  and  white  dress,  tiny  and  graceful,  her  snow-white 
hair  dressed  with  far  more  skill  than  were  the  heavy 
dark  locks  of  the  girl  who  came  into  the  room  and  sat 
down  beside  her. 

“ Letters!”  I cried.  “ Has  it  come?” 

“ Yes.” 

Her  lap  was  overflowing  with  contributions  from  a 
bountiful  post;  but  in  her  hand  was  one  sheet  of  paper 
on  which  her  attention  was  concentrated  to  the  exclusion 
of  everything  else. 

“ Well?” 

“ Read  for  yourself,”  said  Aunt  Sib,  and  handed  me  the 
letter. 

It  was  addressed  to  our  solicitor,  who  had  forwarded 
it  to  Miss  Sabina  Costello,  as  guardian  of  Mary  Evan- 
geline Tabinette  Chaigneau.  The  letter  read,  I folded 
and  returned  it. 

“I  like  his  spirit,”  I said.  “I  confess  I expected  some- 
thing different.” 

“ It  is  rather  hard  on  him,”  said  Aunt  Sib. 

“ It  was  a ridiculous  will,”  I said.  “ What  kind  of 
man  can  he  have  been — my  grand-uncle  Ulick?” 

“ Always — invariably  eccentric.  But  we  must  admit 
that  he  showed  one  good  trait  in  remembering  friend- 
ship?” 

“A  curious  way  of  remembering  it,  of  remembering 
me!”  I burst  forth  indignantly.  “If  two  persons,  born 
and  brought  up  in  different  continents,  and  who  have 
never  met,  or  even  heard  of  each  other  before,  do  not 
agree  to  marry  each  other,  the  fortune  which  might  have 
been  divided  between  them  must  go  to  build  and  main- 
tain a museum!  Not  even  a hospital  or  an  orphanage, 
but  a museum!  Who  wants  a museum?  Is  not  the 
world  overgrown  with  museums?  A hateful,  hard- 
hearted use  for  money  which  might  have  done  good 
for  humanity!” 
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Sib  waited  till  this  outburst  was  over,  and  then  said 
quietly: 

“You  have  many  years  in  which  to  consider  the 
matter,  to  meet  and  make  acquaintance,  and  reconcile 
yourselves  to  the  conditions.  And  meantime,  remem- 
ber you  enjoy  the  income.” 

“ And  he  gets  nothing!”  I said  aggrievedly.  “ I am  to 
be  a monster  of  selfishness  and  grasp  all,  because  he  is 
obstinate.  Oh,  if  he  had  only  written  that  he  was 
willing  to  comply,  and  then  I could  have  refused  him 
a second  time,  and  compensated  him  with  the  half  of  the 
income!” 

“ I confess  I thought  with  you  that  he  would  have 
acted  in  that  manner,  and  given  you  that  opportunity.” 

“ Even  for  the  money  he  would  not  have  me,”  I said. 
“ You  see  we  are  a worldly,  rash-judging  pair,  and  he  is 
better  than  our  expectations.” 

“ I don’t  know  that  it  is  so  much  better  to  be  quite 
imprudent,”  said  Sib.  “ He  might  have  had  a little  more 
discretion  than  you,  and  waited  till  a meeting  between 
you  had  made  things  clearer  to  both  of  you.” 

“ Oh,  Sib,  you  are  talking  against  the  grain ! And 
remember  I had  taken  the  first  step.  He  would  not 
press  me  for  the  sake  of  the  money.  It  gives  me  a 
better  opinion  of  him.” 

She  smiled  at  my  contradictions,  and  handed  me  the 
letter. 

“ Read  it  all  over  again,”  she  said.  “ Read  it  aloud 
to  me.” 

I took  it,  shook  it  impatiently,  struck  it  open  on  my 
knee,  and  read  it  aloud  in  a tone  of  complaint, 

“ Sir, — Your  extraordinary  communication  finds  me 
astonished  at  your  supposition  that  I could  think  of 
enriching  myself  by  annoying  a young  lady  who  very 
properly  has  decided  against  allowing  her  affections  to 
be  trammelled  by  considerations  of  money.  I have  no 
desire  to  marry,  even  under  the  most  prosperous  circum- 
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stances,  as  I have  marked  out  a career  for  myself  in  pur- 
suit of  the  science  of  medicine.  I regret  that  the  young 
lady’s  eccentric  relative  should  have  allowed  his  feeling 
for  mine  to  overcome  his  sense  of  justice  with  regard  to 
her;  but  I am  pleased  to  remember  that  she  will  have 
many  years  to  enjoy  a large  share  of  riches  before  the 
‘ museum  ’ need  be  thought  of.” 

“ It’s  a young  letter,”  said  Sib,  “ very  young.  An 
older  man  would  not  have  given  his  reasons  for  wishing 
to  remain  unmarried  in  that  simple  manner.” 

“He  is  six  years  older  than  me,”  I said.  “The  solicitor 
said  so.” 

“ Twenty-four  is  young  for  a man,”  said  Sib.  “ I am 
glad  he  has  a taste  for  work,  for  we  were  informed, 
I think,  that  the  MacMurroughs  are  not  in  prosperous 
circumstances.  He  comes,  I dare  say,  of  a spending 
family.  Perhaps  he  is  the  first  of  them  who  ever 
dreamed  of  devoting  himself  to  science,  or  working  for 
his  living.” 

“ How  do  you  know  that,  Aunt  Sib?” 

“ I remember  some  things  your  father  and  mother 
used  to  say  about  the  family  of  Uncle  Ulick’s  friend, 
matters  spoken  of  by  my  uncle  when  visiting  them. 
They  begin  to  return  to  my  mind;  but  they  are  only 
suggestions.” 

“ I am  all  the  more  sorry,”  I said  ruefully. 

“ If  you  had  only  been  a little  less  decided,”  urged 
dear  little  Sib  pertinaciously. 

“ I don’t  regret  it,”  I said.  “ After  all,  I can  perhaps 
employ  my  twelve  years’  income  better  by  helping  my 
poor  fellow-creatures  than  by  interfering  with  the  plans 
of  a scientific  young  man,  who  would  never  forgive  me 
for  interrupting  his  career.” 

“ He  could  have  pursued  his  career  all  the  better  with 
the  power  that  money  gives.” 

“ But  he  wouldn’t.  And  when  he  was  tired  of  it,  or 
frustrated  anyhow,  he  would  have  blamed  me!” 
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“ But  if  you  had  met — ” began  Sib  again,  and  again  I 
interrupted  her. 

“ Now,  Sib  darling,  don’t  repeat  those  ‘ ifs  What 
‘ if  ’ I had  been  beautiful  and  charming  ? As  I am 
neither,  think  how  dreadful  to  have  been  rejected  on 
personal  grounds!  Things  as  they  are  cannot  hurt  me 
as  that  would  have  hurt  me.” 

“ You  make  beauty  of  too  much  importance,”  said  Sib 
briskly.  “ When  you  smile  you  are  really  beautiful,  my 
darling — ” 

“ In  your  eyes,  Aunt  Sib.” 

“ I have  known  girls  of  perfect  feature  quite  unattrac- 
tive. There  are  so  many  kinds  of  beauty.  And  the 
charm  that  grows  in  the  face  from  the  reflections  of  a 
sympathetic  nature  and  the  constant  habit  of  sweet 
humours  wins  the  most  love  in  the  end.” 

“Ah,  yes,  in  the  end!”  I said;  “but  there  is  so  much 
to  come  before  the  end!” 

Though  Aunt  Sib  always  spoke  in  the  gentlest  and 
least  self-important  manner,  yet  when  she  made  a very 
serious  pronouncement  she  had  a way  of  drawing  her- 
self far  into  the  recesses  of  her  chair,  and  setting  her 
shoulders  well  against  its  back,  with  a movement  which 
gave  it  more  emphasis  than  could  be  conveyed  by  any 
tone  of  voice.  As  I saw  her  so  plant  herself  now,  I 
smiled  at  her,  partly  from  genuine  amusement,  and  a 
little  from  a wish  to  appear  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  the 
only  person  who  loved  me. 

I knew  well  that  Sib’s  experience  included  the  fact 
that  she  had  been  a “ plain  ” girl  herself,  and  yet  had 
won  the  love  of  many  friends  who  found  her  charming. 
But,  after  all,  what  girl  wishes  to  be  modelled  exactly 
on  her  maiden  aunt,  or  even  on  the  matron  aunt  who  is 
the  mother  of  a family,  or  indeed  on  anyone  who  has 
gone  before  her  in  the  procession  of  blood  relations  to 
which  she  is  the  latest  addition,  and  in  which  she  walks 
ahead  of  them  all,  garlanded  with  her  youth?  Much  as 
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I loved  Aunt  Sib,  I was  aware  that  I wanted  to  be 
myself  an  original  invention  of  nature.  However,  I 
snubbed  my  own  vanity  by  saying: 

“ When  I am  as  old  as  you,  dearest  Sibbie,  I shall  not 
be  half  as  charming.” 

“Oh,  my  dear,  don’t  say  so!”  cried  Sib,  abashed.  “I 
was  not  thinking  of  myself — ” 

“ But  I was — thinking  of  just  yourself,”  I said  in  a 
motherly  way,  smiling  again  at  my  little,  modest 
elder. 

“What  I meant,”  I continued,  making  a great  effort 
to  put  into  shape  my  rather  unformed  feelings  on  the 
great  point  in  question,  “ is  that  if  I had  been  beautiful, 
or  even  distinguished  by  any  particular  power  of  per- 
sonal attraction,  I might  have  had  courage  to  leave  this 
matter  undecided  until  after  I had  made  the  acquaint- 
ance of  the  man  whom  my  uncle  wanted  to  benefit.  In 
that  case  I should  perhaps  have  felt  that  there  was  a 
chance,  even  a probability,  that  Dermod  MacMurrough 
would  look  on  me  as  a happy  accompaniment  to  the 
fortune  designed  to  reach  him  in  so  eccentric  a manner. 
I might  perhaps  have  waited  to  see  whether  he  was  a 
worthy  and  lovable  person  himself.  But  I don’t  want 
to  be  married  as  a mere  daughter  of  Mammon  by  one 
who  would  sacrifice  all  his  best  instincts  to  accept  of  a 
hand  ” — I stretched  out  my  own  little  brown  paw  with  a 
dramatic  gesture — “ which  would  hold  nothing  for  him 
but  a vulgar  purse!” 

“Tabby!”  cried  Sib;  “you  know  you  are  doing  your- 
self injustice.  A husband,  once  he  found  your  worth, 
would  be  sure  to  love  you.” 

“Thank  you,  dear  Sibbie;  but  if  he  married  me  as 
Mammon,  would  he  ever  find  my  worth  as  Heart  or 
Spirit?  And  what  should  I be  while  waiting  to  see 
whether  the  husband  I had  bought  would  ever  turn  into 
the  lover  I could  respect?” 

“You  are  too  clever  for  me,  Tabby,”  said  Aunt  Sib; 
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“ but  since  I saw  his  letter  I feel  convinced  it  would  all 
have  come  right.” 

“But  if  you  had  not  seen  such  a letter?”  I persisted. 
“ And,  after  all,  a letter  is  not  a man.  It  is,  however, 
some  evidence  of  his  spirit,  and  my  conscience  is  worry- 
ing me.  How  I wish  there  was  some  way  in  which 
I could  give  to  his  independence  a good  share  of  the 
income  before  the  museum  rises  up  like  a monster  to 
swallow  it.” 

“ The  man  who  wrote  that  letter  would  never  accept 
your  bounty,”  said  Sib,  shaking  her  head. 

“Who  talked  of  the  virtue  of  prudence  just  now?”  I 
said,  laughing. 

“ It  is  not,  certainly,  the  virtue  of  the  young  and  en- 
thusiastic.” 

“ No;  we  always  see  that  it  is  accounted  in  them  as 
something  unlovely,  bordering  on  a vice.  To  be  reckless 
at  first  and  prudent  afterwards  is  what  seems  to  be  the 
most  approved  course  for  young  people.” 

“ I don’t  know  where  you  get  your  precocious  ideas, 
Tabby,”  protested  Sib. 

“ Chiefly  from  books,”  I said. 

“ Books  are  one  thing,  experience  is  another,”  said  Sib. 

“ Wise  books  are  supposed  to  be  written  on  experience,” 
I argued. 

“ Not  always.  Some  of  the  plausible  ideas  expounded 
in  them  are  very  misleading.” 

“At  all  events  one  does  not  like  to  be  out  of  toucli 
with  public  opinion,”  I said  conceitedly.  “At  least  not 
when  one  is  young.” 

We  remained  in  New  York  some  weeks  after  the  date 
of  the  above  conversation,  during  which  time  a good  deal 
of  business  was  done.  An  effort  was  made  through  my 
solicitor  to  induce  Dermod  MacMurrough  to  accept  the 
bounty  of  Mary  Evangeline  Tabinette  Chaigneau,  but 
with  the  only  result  of  drawing  from  the  young  man 
further  letters  which  were  pronounced  wanting  in 
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common  sense  by  Sib  and  the  solicitor,  and  by  me 
denounced  as  impertinent. 

When  all  was  done,  and  I was  assured  that  I could 
not  approach  him  again,  I sat  down  and  cried  with 
vexation  over  my  impotence  to  administer  justice  ac- 
cording to  my  conception  of  that  difficult  virtue. 

“He  is  bitterly,  cruelly  proud,”  I said.  “If  he  would 
accept  half  the  income  for  twelve  years  he  might  restore 
the  fortunes  of  his  family,  and  relieve  me  of  the  feeling 
that  I have  injured  him.” 

“Pride  is  the  most  stubborn  thing  in  human  nature, 
my  dear,”  said  Sib;  “and  you  can  certainly  do  no  more 
than  you  have  done.  Let  us  now  consider  about  pro- 
ceeding on  our  travels.” 

We  intended  to  see  a good  deal  of  the  world,  and 
afterwards  to  devote  ourselves  to  the  development  of 
the  many  philanthropic  ideas  with  which  my  brain 
was  already  teeming.  In  proportion  as  my  knowledge 
and  understanding  of  the  vast  amount  of  money  which 
was  every  year  to  be  at  my  disposal  for  twelve  years 
grew,  so  did  the  prospect  of  all  the  good  things  I was 
to  provide  for  my  fellow-creatures  widen.  Indeed  they 
were  so  many  that  only  from  a distance  could  they  be 
viewed  without  bewilderment. 

“I  must  see  all  I can  in  as  short  a time  as  possible,” 
I said.  “I  am  running  a race  against  time.  There  is 
so  much  to  be  done,  and  wherever  I turn  I see  ‘the 
Museum  ’ looming  up  to  shorten  my  efforts — a huge  gate 
barring  further  progress!” 

“ Museums  are  supposed  to  have  a little  to  do  with 
progress,”  said  Sib.  “ Perhaps  you  will  be  tired  of  phil- 
anthropy by  that  time,  and  pleased  to  resign  the 
management  of  so  much  money  into  other  hands. 
The  arrangements  designed  by  the  man  who  has  given 
you  a twelve  years’  lease  of  great  wealth  may  then  be 
regarded  by  you  with  a feeling  of  relief.  Meanwhile, 
with  such  an  income  as  you  are  to  enjoy,  you  can,  how- 
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ever  large  your  charitable  expenditure,  save  enough  to 
provide  you  with  a good  deal  of  power  for  the  remainder 
of  your  lifetime.” 

“Oh,  no!”  I said  emphatically.  “No  saving.  The 
money  shall  only  just  pass  through  my  hands.  Don’t 
you  remember  the  words: 

‘ What  I had,  I spent, 

What  I saved,  I lost, 

What  I gave,  I have.’  ” 

Sib  shook  her  head. 

“It  is  a noble  motto,”  she  said;  “but  it  admits  of  in- 
terpretation and  of  some  limitation.” 
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Sib  and  I had  been  on  our  travels  for  a year.  We  had 
explored  most  of  the  old  cities  in  Spain,  towards  which 
our  Milesian  instincts  had  attracted  us,  had  wintered 
in  Paris,  and  were  now  crossing  the  Alps,  intending  to 
spend  a good  deal  of  time  in  Italy.  We  arrived  one 
evening  about  dusk  at  the  hotel  at  the  summit  of  the 
Splugen  Pass,  saturated  with  the  enjoyment  of  the 
day’s  travel  from  Coire,  our  eyes  full  of  the  beauty  we 
had  been  drinking  in  hour  after  hour  as  our  little 
carriage  had  dangerously  skirted  the  precipices. 

What  with  fatigue  and  delight,  mixed  with  a certain 
element  of  terror,  we  were  wearily  glad  to  enter  the 
hostelry  looking  for  food  and  repose. 

Descending  from  our  rooms'  to  the  dining-hall,  we  found 
only  one  other  traveller  answering  like  ourselves  the 
summons  to  supper.  This  was  a lady  who  established 
herself  at  a little  table  apart  from  us,  and  was  waited  on 
by  her  maid,  who  addressed  her  respectfully  in  French. 
The  lady  herself  appeared  French  in  dress  and  manner, 
though  not  in  complexion.  From  our  position  we  were 
obliged  to  turn  our  backs  upon  her,  but  as  we  pursued 
our  meal  we  were  kept  aware  of  the  presence  of  the  two 
other  women  by  the  phrases  and  ejaculations  which 
occasionally,  in  the  pauses  of  our  own  conversation, 
dropped  into  our  ears.  As  we  were  both  too  tired  to 
talk  much,  the  occasions  grew  more  frequent,  and  the 
fact  that  the  lady  had  been  ill  here  in  the  mountains  and 
was  now  convalescent  became  known  to  us. 
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“Therese,  do  yon  think  I shall  be  fit  to  go  out  to- 
morrow?” 

“ No,  Madame.  It  is  not  to  be  thought  of.  Think  of 
how  it  was  when  you  had  influenza  at  home  last  year. 
The  doctors  would  not  allow  you  to  go  out-of-doors  for 
a month.” 

“ But  I was  much  more  ill  then,  Therese.” 

“ No,  Madame.  Am  I not  in  charge  of  the  thermo- 
meter?” 

Sib  never  turned  her  head  to  glance  in  the  direction  of 
the  speakers.  I crossed  the  room  to  take  some  fruit  from 
another  table,  and  satisfied  my  curiosity  by  a hasty 
observation.  The  invalid  was  a middle-aged  lady,  good- 
looking,  with  a quantity  of  fair  hair  slightly  burnished, 
wearing  an  elegant  undress  robe,  and  with  a fur-lined 
wrap  thrown  back  on  her  chair.  The  sharp-featured 
maid  looked  tyrannical.  After  some  time  the  latter 
withdrew  to  have  her  supper  elsewhere,  and  after  she 
had  gone  her  mistress  fidgeted  a good  deal,  with  the 
result  that  one  of  the  cushions  on  which  she  leaned  fell 
from  her  chair  on  the  floor.  Hearing  it  fall  I imme- 
diately hastened  to  replace  it. 

“ Oh,  thank  you ! That  is  really  kind.  I am  much 
obliged.  It  is  a pleasure  to  see  a new  face  in  this  soli- 
tude. People  perform  their  journeys  with  such  speed 
nowadays  that  one  has  little  chance  of  exchanging  words 
with  a fellow-creature.” 

The  invalid  murmured  on  in  this  fashion  while  I 
arranged  her  cushions. 

“Can  I do  anything  more  for  you?”  I asked,  when  a 
pause  arrived. 

“ Oh,  if  you  would ! Might  I ask  you  and  your  friend 
to  have  coffee  with  me  at  my  table  ? It  will  be  doing  me 
a kindness.” 

We  accepted  the  invitation,  and  Sib  and  I were  soon 
two  of  a little  party  of  three  who  became  quite  friendly 
and  mirthfully  social  over  the  coffee. 
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“ I am  that  strange  thing,  an  Englishwoman  naturalized 
in  France/’  said  our  new  acquaintance;  “yet  I so  often 
visit  my  own  country  that  I have  almost  naturalized  my 
French  maid  in  England.  Though  I have  many  friends 
in  both  countries,  and  some  relatives,  yet  I move  about  a 
good  deal.” 

After  a little  more  conversation  we  had  become  aware 
that  the  present  victim  of  influenza  was  Madame  la 
Marquise  de  Vareilles,  a wealthy  widow,  and  that  she 
was  mistress  of  an  ancient  and  picturesque  chateau  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Rouen ; also  that  she  had  been 
intensely  bored  during  her  enforced  sojourn  in  the  hotel 
on  Splugen,  and  that  our  arrival  had  been  an  interesting 
event  to  her. 

“ I saw  you  arrive  from  my  window,”  she  said  to  Sib ; 
“ and  I have  been  wondering  whether  you  were  related 
to  each  other.  Your  girl  was  so  attentive  to  you,  and 
you  appeared  so  genial  together,  that  I could  hardly 
believe  you  were  relatives.  Girls  get  so  tired  of  their 
elders,  and  keep  them  at  such  a distance  nowadays — 
don’t  they?” 

“ Perhaps  all  elders  are  not  exactly  like  my  Aunt  Sib,” 
I said,  laughing. 

“ Now,  when  you  laugh  you  are  so  wonderfully  like  a 
portrait  I have  got  at  home,”  said  Madame,  suddenly 
sitting  up  and  looking  at  me  with  animation  and 
interest.  “ But  why  do  you  wear  your  hair  so  un- 
becomingly ?” 

Then  turning  again  to  Sib  she  went  on : “ Don’t  you 
think  that  there  is  a spirit  of  antagonism  between 
youngers  and  elders  growing  stronger  in  the  world 
every  year?  Emancipated  young  womefi  affect  to 
despise  so  immensely  the  generation  that  went  im- 
mediately before  them.” 

“ I think  we  are  very  lucky  inasmuch  as  we  are  not 
taken  out  and  killed,”  said  Sib,  with  mock  grimness. 
“It  is  the  correct  thing,  I believe,  with  some  savage 
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tribes.  When  the  elders  are  useless  or  otherwise  un- 
desirable they  are  put  to  death.  Things  are  not  quite 
so  bad  with  us,  fortunately.” 

“ After  a few  more  civilizations  have  passed  over  the 
world  that  state  of  things  may  be  arrived  at  again,”  said 
Madame.  “As  everything  works  round  in  a circle  and 
extremes  meet,  there  is  no  knowing  what  may  be  in  store 
for  our  kind  in  the  days  which  we  shall  happily  not  be 
here  to  see.” 

“I  suppose,  then,”  said  Sib,  “ that  as  the  world  advances 
the  limit  of  youth  will  shorten  by  degrees,  and  destroying 
young  folks  will  find  the  age  to  be  destroyed  arriving  in- 
conveniently early — ” 

“And  in  despair  will  rush  on  to  destroy  themselves 
beforehand,  like  Saint  Patrick’s  snakes  in  the  vulgar 
song,  that  ‘committed  suicide  to  save  themselves  from 
slaughter’,”  I cried,  laughing. 

“ Well,  let  us  guilty  ones  who  escape  be  thankful  for 
the  accident  of  our  day!”  said  Sib,  with  such  an  air  of 
devout  thankfulness  that  we  all  laughed.  And  when 
Th^r&se  returned,  she  appeared  amazed  at  the  sudden 
change  in  the  spirits  of  her  mistress. 

As  I stood  at  the  window  of  my  little  brown  room  in 
the  hotel  that  night  and  looked  forth,  I decided  that  here 
was  a world  not  made  for  sleep  but  for  delight  and  en- 
chantment. I stepped  out  on  the  balcony.  Away  beyond 
the  shadowy  foreground  of  the  pines,  folded  in  their  night- 
wrappings  of  intense  darkness,  lay  a white  spiritual 
realm;  and  further  off  still  mustered  the  mighty  ice- 
peaks  like  glittering  turrets  and  pagodas  of  some  mystic 
city,  frozen  away  into  unapproachable  distance;  over  all, 
the  stars  blazing  big  in  the  arch  of  a firmament  fit  for 
such  a region. 

“No  part  of  mere  earth  was  ever  so  beautiful,”  I 
thought.  “ They  say  poet  or  painter  never  depicted 
Heaven ; yet  here  surely  one  might  be  allowed  to  peer 
through  the  gates!” 
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I wrapped  myself  in  a fur  cloak,  and  established  myself 
on  the  balcony  to  watch  through  the  short  hours  of  the 
summer  night.  My  adventurous  spirit  set  out  to  explore 
the  white  waste  steeped  in  silvery  glamour  caught  from 
those  unimaginable  stars,  trying  to  pierce  its  way  among 
the  ice-peaks  in  search  of  what  lay  beyond.  There,  I 
thought,  must  live  for  ever  beauty  inconceivable  to 
human  dreams;  love  all-satisfying,  never  failing,  never 
ending;  joy  always  renewed,  and  fearing  no  overthrow 
by  sorrow. 

There,  I was  persuaded,  lay  my  inheritance  of  the 
future  which  no  gold  could  buy.  Some  angels  whisper 
at  the  moment  seemed  to  confirm  my  young  and  strong 
assurance  of  the  reality  of  this  better  inheritance;  yet  I 
did  not  (as  some  older  and  world-weary  creature  might 
have  done)  want  to  pass  at  once  and  for  ever  within 
those  eternal  gates.  I had  yet  this  earth  to  explore, 
human  life  to  live,  and  the  immediate  future  was  full  of 
fascination  for  me. 

As  I sat  there  finding  it  impossible  to  lose  the  entranc- 
ing hours  in  sleep,  it  seemed  to  me  that  the  result  of  this 
blissful  experience  ought  to  be  the  crystallizing  into 
actual  purpose  of  all  the  nobler  and  higher  impulses  of  my 
nature.  In  front  of  that  white  ideal  distance  one  must 
resolve  that  life  should  wear  nothing  but  the  raiment  of 
serene  purity  of  intention,  and  that  the  hands  waiting 
for  work  must  be  always  lifted  asking  for  the  fulfilment 
of  ambition  to  do  good,  as  reward  for  labour  which  would 
look  for  no  other  recompense. 

When  I came  down  to  breakfast  the  next  morning  the 
Marquise  addressed  me  as  Miss  Costello. 

“ That  is  my  aunt’s  name,”  I said;  “ mine  is  Chaigneau.” 

“Chaigneau?  How  very  remarkable!  It  is  a name 
connected  with  my  family.  My  husband’s  aunt  married 
a Chaigneau.” 

“My  father  was  of  French  descent,”  I said.  “My 
mother  was  Irish.  They  met  and  married  in  America.” 
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“ I am  convinced  that  you  are  related  to  me,”  said  the 
Marquise.  “ Let  us  go  into  the  matter.  You  have 
reminded  me  of  a portrait  that  hangs  in  my  home — a 
portrait  of  one  of  the  Chaigneaus  of  old.  Some  of  them 
went  to  Ireland,  and  founded  a poplin  manufactory. 
They  were  not  of  noble  birth  like  the  de  Vareilles,  but 
they  were  men  of  spirit.” 

“ I dare  say  they  were  my  father’s  ancestors,”  I said. 
“ I think  it  must  have  been  in  memory  of  that  factory 
that  my  father  named  me  Tabinette.  My  aunt  still  calls 
me  Tabby.” 

“ This  is  exceedingly  interesting,”  said  Madame. 
“ From  the  first  I felt  that  you  had  an  extraordinary 
attraction  for  me.” 

Sib  now  appearing,  an  animated  conversation  followed, 
and  it  was  taken  to  be  established  as  an  incontrovertible 
fact  that  I was  the  descendant  of  the  veritable  Chaigneaus 
who  were  closely  connected  in  the  past  with  the  noble 
De  Vareilles.  We  were  besought  to  wait  at  Spliigen 
for  a few  days  until  such  time  as  the  Marquise  should 
be  able  to  accompany  us  on  our  travel  in  Italy,  and  as 
our  time  was  our  own  we  consented  to  please  her  by 
remaining. 

“You  must  call  me  Cousin  Valerie,”  she  said,  “and 
you  will  be  my  Cousin  Sabina  and  my  Cousin  Tabinette 
— that  quaint  and  pretty  name  which  is  linked  with  our 
family  memories.” 

“And  after  we  have  done  our  travelling,”  she  con- 
tinued, “you  must  come  and  pay  me  a visit  at  my 
chateau  near  Rouen.  I do  so  want  to  compare  you 
with  the  ancestral  Chaigneau  portrait  which  you  so  much 
resemble.  Only  no  painter  would  portray  you  with  your 
hair  worn  like  that — ” 

“No  painter  would  wish  to  portray  me  under  any 
circumstances,”  I said  gaily.  “ But  I make  the  best  of 
myself.” 

Cousin  Valerie  looked  incredulous,  but  as  my  intolerant 
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vanity  disliked  any  discussion  of  my  personal  appearance, 
I abruptly  changed  the  subject. 

“Your  girl  has  a will  of  her  own,”  I heard  Madame 
saying  to  Sib  afterwards. 

“ I thank  heaven  she  has,”  said  Sib.  “ Her  circum- 
stances are  peculiar,  and  if  she  were  a limp  girl  she 
might  get  into  trouble.” 

“ You  will  find  it  difficult  to  manage  her.” 

“ I don’t  want  to  manage  her.  She  has  good  under- 
standing, and  if  she  makes  mistakes  her  sense  of  humour 
will  enable  her  to  see  and  correct  them.  She  is  much  more 
clever  than  I am,  and  I should  not  attempt  to  lead  her 
about  by  a chain,  though  I am  her  guardian.” 

“ Oh,  Aunt  Sib!”  I cried  over  my  shoulder,  from  where 
I stood  aloof  at  the  window,  astonished  at  the  compli- 
ments she  paid  me. 

“ She  will  lead  you  about  by  a chain,”  threatened  the 
Marquise;  but  Aunt  Sib  only  laughed,  and  refrained 
from  saying  what  she  said  to  me  afterwards,  that  she 
thought  Cousin  Valerie  seemed  disposed  to  lead  us  both 
about  a good  deal  by  a chain  of  her  own. 

However,  the  new  friendship  had  attractions  for  us, 
seeing  that,  like  many  Americans  whose  families  are  of 
European  root,  we  felt  a keen  interest  in  tracing  the 
ramifications  of  those  roots  in  any  part  of  Europe.  As 
soon  as  the  Marquise  was  permitted  by  her  maid  to  move 
on,  we  three,  so  newly  brought  together,  pursued  our 
way  into  Italy  in  a friendly  party. 
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“When  / was  a Girl!’' 

Here  is  an  extract  from  my  diary  of  that  journey: — 

“We  left  Spliigen  in  time  to  see  the  rose-gleams  on 
the  ice-peaks  at  dawn,  to  begin  our  journey  moving 
through  the  solemn  grandeur  of  the  giant  pines  descend- 
ing in  mystery  of  shadow  into  abysses  which  still  held 
the  night,  to  breathe  the  crisp  sweet  frosty  air  before 
the  sun,  and  to  see  the  great  stars  change  from  gold  to 
silver,  from  silver  to  pearl,  finally  evanishing  in  the 
kindling  ether. 

“ Heaven  was  already  awake  with  the  morning  blue 
of  Italy  in  its  eyes  when  the  plateau  was  reached  on 
which  one  can  stand  with  a foot  in  ‘ Switzera  ’ and 
another  in  ‘ Italia  ’,  and  where  our  third  little  horse  was 
unharnessed  from  our  chariot  and  led  away,  leaving  his 
two  companions  responsible  for  our  safe  conduct  down 
the  mountain  staircases. 

“ Flight  after  flight  we  descended,  through  many  an 
Alpine  valley,  to  the  plains  of  Lombardy.  On  the 
highest  Alps  the  reapers  hung  over  the  precipices  sus- 
pended by  a rope  held  by  their  fellows  above,  cutting 
the  grass  from  the  green  ‘ alps  reckless  of  danger 
through  necessity  and  custom.  In  the  lonely  scattered 
hamlets  the  little  children  with  bare  feet  and  wild  soft 
Italian  eyes  ran  after  the  carriage,  with  outstretched 
hands,  crying  ‘Dace  mi!  dace  mi!’  Lower  down,  the 
more  prosperous  valleys  had  red -capped  belfries  and 
gold -tipped  steeples,  and  their  teeming  chestnut -trees 
were  alive  with  busy  fruit-gatherers,  joyously  getting  in 
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the  chestnut  harvest.  Later  on  came  Chiavenna,  sur- 
rounded with  romantic  splendours;  then  the  Lombard 
fields  and  gardens  in  flush  of  sunshine  and  fruitage 
carried  us  on  to  the  shores  of  the  Lake  of  Como,  and  the 
remainder  of  the  glowing  Italian  day  was  passed  in  a 
dream  of  beauty,  exquisite  forms  steeped  in  enchanting 
colour,  while  the  blue  water  floated  us  on  to  its  shores 
by  the  town.” 

Here  in  my  diary  I become  rather  gushing,  and  so  I 
shall  proceed  with  my  matter-of-fact  story. 

Next  morning  I awakened  in  brilliant  sunshine, 
startled  by  the  clamour  of  voices  and  rattle  of  carts 
under  my  window.  Had  I slept  so  late,  having  meant 
to  be  up  so  early?  I dressed  quickly,  composing  apolo- 
gies all  the  time  for  my  failure  to  appear  at  the  break- 
fast table.  What  miracle  of  atmosphere  was  this,  so 
rich  in  light  and  colour?  I shook  out  a little  garment, 
yesterday  faded  by  the  sun,  and  lo!  its  wanness  was 
restored  to  the  tint  of  the  most  delicate  rose.  Looking 
from  behind  my  curtains  I saw  that  a market  was  being 
held  in  the  piazza  below  the  hotel,  which  was  the  cause 
of  the  noise  and  bustle  that  had  awakened  me.  Every- 
thing had  the  aspect  of  noonday,  and  it  was  only  when 
ready  to  leave  my  room  that  I took  up  my  watch,  and 
accused  it  of  having  stopped  at  three  o’clock  in  the 
morning. 

With  a gentle  tick  the  watch  informed  me  that  it  was 
alive  and  going,  and  an  excursion  into  the  corridor 
showed  all  the  clocks  at  8 a.m.,  a discovery  which  set  me 
laughing. 

“ I ought  to  have  known  the  ways  of  the  country,”  I 
said  to  myself,  and  quickly  planned  to  turn  the  accident 
to  my  advantage.  “ I have  got  a morning  all  to  myself, 
and  I will  make  use  of  it.” 

I left  the  hotel  and  engaged  a boat  on  the  water. 
Like  many  another  girl  I loved  to  be  alone,  at  times,  to 
look  at  the  world  as  I saw  it  with  my  own  eyes,  not 
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through  the  medium  of*  eyes  that  wore  spectacles;  escap- 
ing from  all  intervention  to  “gather  the  rays”,  by 
artificial  means,  for  a mental  eye  that  was  still  perfect 
in  its  early  convexity.  I did  not  on  that  delightful 
morning  take  the  trouble  to  put  my  thought  into  exactly 
that  shape.  Impression,  sensation,  richly-coloured  con- 
templation had  full  possession  of  my  faculties.  Neither 
warning,  nor  moralizing,  nor  the  instructions  of  the  wise 
could  at  this  moment  interfere  with  my  joy  in  being 
merely  a living  creature. 

The  page  in  my  diary  recording  that  stolen  joy  would 
hardly  bear  the  light  of  even  my  own  criticism  of  a later 
day.  My  descriptive  passages  remind  me  of  the  magician’s 
handful  of  jewels  in  the  fairy  tale,  which  had  turned 
into  mere  coloured  glass  when  the  receiver’s  hand  was 
reopened.  I am  pleased,  however,  to  find  that  I was  not 
so  utterly  vagrant  and  reckless  but  that  I took  my 
watch  with  me  in  the  boat,  and  at  the  proper  hour  was 
mounting  the  slippery  marble  steps  of  the  hotel  staircase, 
to  find  aunt  and  friend  taking  their  seats  at  the  break- 
fast table.  Tabby,  in  her  hat,  with  the  experience  of  the 
morning  in  her  eyes,  was  greeted  with  questions  and  re- 
monstrance, and  while  she  drank  her  coffee  was  lectured 
by  the  Marquise,  who  seized  the  occasion  to  air  again 
her  theories  as  to  the  views  and  ways  of  the  modern 
advanced  young  woman. 

“ When  I was  a girl,  in  England,”  she  said,  “ a maid 
accompanied  me  if  I walked  the  length  of  a street. 
To  hail  a foreign  boatman,  and  go  out  on  a lake  alone 
would  have  scandalized  my  friends  and  subjected  me  to 
the  censure  of  society.” 

“ When  I was  a girl,  in  America,”  said  Sib,  “ I lived  in 
the  backwoods,  and  I rode  my  horse  where  I would, 
miles  across  the  prairie.  Tabby  is  a growth  not  only  of 
time,  but  of  place  and  position,  and  is  different  from  both 
of  us.  She  has  never  allowed  a maid  to  follow  her  every- 
where like  her  shadow;  and  yet  circumstances  have 
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denied  her  the  absolute  freedom  enjoyed  by  her  aunt. 
When  I see  her  snatching  at  opportunities  for  tasting  a 
little  freedom,  I pity  her  for  not  having  known  some  of 
my  own  early  delights.  I should  hardly  blame  her  even 
were  she  to  prefer  to  explore  Europe  with  no  company 
but  her  own  wit  and  power  of  observation,  instead  of 
encumbering  herself  with  an  aunt  out  of  sympathy  for 
her  loneliness.” 

“ There  you  are  wholly,  shockingly  wrong,  Aunt  Sib,” 
I protested.  “ I exceedingly  prefer  to  have  your  com- 
pany. But  I want  you,  I confess,  not  because  you  are 
an  elder  and  an  aunt,  but  because  you  are  Sib.” 

Madame  de  Vareilles  here  erected  her  rather  aggres- 
sive-looking eye-glasses  and  scanned  me  more  critically 
than  she  had  ever  done  before.  Sib  turned  and  looked 
at  me  affectionately. 

Madame  sat  up  and  quivered  with  disapproval. 

“ It  is  just  as  I have  said,”  she  declared.  “ The  car  is 
put  before  the  horse,  the  young  before  the  old.  She 
takes  you  with  her;  it  is  not  a matter  of  a girl  accom- 
panying her  aunt.” 

Later  in  the  day  Cousin  Valerie,  who  had  no  appre- 
ciation of  the  beauties  of  architecture,  and  very  little  of 
art,  remained  in  the  hotel  to  meditate  on  her  grievances 
while  Sib  and  I set  out  to  explore  the  cathedral  of  Como. 
When  we  related  our  experiences  in  the  evening,  my 
ways  and  peculiarities  were  again  lectured  upon  by  my 
newly-found  relative. 

“ Tabby,”  said  Sib  (continuing  her  narrative  of  our 
adventures),  “ fell  in  love  with  an  angel,  who  startled  us, 
coming  out  from  behind  a pillar,  carrying  a censer.” 

“Coming  out!”  exclaimed  Madame. 

“ Only  coming.  He  did  not  come.  But  he  looked  so 
like  movement  that  Tabby  for  the  moment  thought  he 
was  arriving  to  meet  her.” 

Madame  laughed,  a little  satirically. 

“ I dare  say  she  will  never  be  content  with  anything 
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short  of  an  angel  in  friends  or  in  lovers,”  she  said 
“ Depend  on  it,  you  allow  her  to  form  dangerous  ideals.” 
“Perhaps  she  may  make  herself  happy  by  trying  to 
be  an  angel  in  her  own  personality,”  said  dear  little  Sib. 

“ I have  always  understood  that  angels  were  servants 
or  messengers  of  a Higher  Power,”  said  Madame  loftily; 
“ but  your  niece  refuses  to  be  subject  to  anything  superior 
to  her  own  ungoverned  will.” 

Meanwhile  I peeled  my  orange  contentedly,  beginning 
to  feel  accustomed  to  hearing  myself  discussed  before 
my  face,  Madame  warning  or  denouncing  me,  and  Sib 
championing  me  and  dowering  me  with  all  the  virtues. 
The  dear  little  aunt  began  to  look  wistful  now;  and  I 
knew  she  was  feeling  herself  unequal  to  the  task  of 
conveying  to  the  ear  of  another  her  expectations  of  all 
the  noble  developments  she  foresaw  as  arising  out  of  her 
Tabby’s  young  unchecked  wilfulness  and  delight  in  her 
newly-acquired  powers. 

We  were  now  moving  on  to  Verona. 

“ What  can  you  expect  to  see  in  that  old  shabby  city?” 
asked  Cousin  Valerie  fretfully.  “This  is  Tabby  again. 
I know  it  is  one  of  her  fancies.” 

I hinted  gently  that  this  was  our  course  of  travel,  and 
that  she  had  wished  to  accompany  us;  and,  not  willing 
to  lose  our  society,  she  continued  to  make  a third  of  our 
party,  though  reserving  to  herself  the  right  to  grumble. 

“Tabby  expects  to  find  a good  deal  in  Verona,”  said 
Sib.  “ She  travels  with  Ampere’s  Voyages  Dantesques  in 
her  trunk;  and  when  we  go  to  Ireland,  the  final  goal  of 
her  desires,  she  will  want  to  make  her  way  to  St.  Patrick’s 
Purgatory,  I dare  say,  like  the  knight  Owen.  Meanwhile 
she  will  follow  the  footsteps  of  Dante — ” 

“Dante!”  repeated  Madame. 

“Yes,”  said  Sib. 

The  Marquise  looked  puzzled. 

“ Of  course  one  knows  that  there  was  a person  called 
Dante,  and  that  he  wrote  a poem.” 
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Sib  agreed. 

“ But  what  has  he  got  to  do  with  Verona?” 

“ Tabby  will  tell  you,”  said  Sib.  “ She  has  instructed 
me. 

“Oh,  I don’t  doubt  it!”  said  Madame  in  a tone  that 
declared  her  quite  uninstructible  by  any  over-educated 
modern  young  woman. 

“ When  I was  a girl,”  she  continued,  “ I was  taught 
everything  worth  knowing;  but  I confess  I never  felt 
much  interest  in  learning  about  foreigners.  I mean,  of 
course,  by  foreigners  people  who  were  neither  French 
nor  English.” 

Arrived  in  Verona,  our  cousin  maintained  that  there 
was  nothing  interesting  to  be  seen  in  the  place  except 
Juliet’s  tomb,  and  was  much  insulted  when  I laughed 
and  refused  to  believe  in  it  as  the  resting-place  of  Shake- 
speare’s heroine. 

“ She  has  no  sentiment,  is  utterly  without  any  kind 
of  reverent  feeling,”  she  complained  to  Sib  in  her  usual 
style,  criticising  me  in  my  presence.  “ In  this  I see  that 
she  would  make  an  excellent  complement  to  my  nephew 
Hilaire,  who  is  all  gentleness  and  affection.  I think 
I have  told  you  that  he  is  heir  to  the  estate  of  de 
V areilles.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Sib,  “ I remember  you  said  so.” 

“ An  ancient  name,  and  a good  deal  of  wealth.  Hilaire’s 
bride  ought  to  bring  him  a handsome  dowry.” 

“ I dare  say  you  will  arrange  all  that.  You  do  those 
things  in  France,”  I said  pertly. 

“This  is  the  wonderful  Duomo,”  said  Sib,  hastily 
changing  the  conversation  as  we  turned  into  another 
street. 

“Then  I shall  leave  you  to  explore  it,  and  return  to 
the  hotel  and  finish  my  novel,”  returned  the  Marquise. 

Despite  her  impatience  to  get  away,  “that  stubborn 
will  of  Tabby’s”  kept  us  in  the  “shabby  old  Italian 
town  ” while  Sib  and  I took  our  way  through  labyrinths 
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of  enchantment  to  which  our  cousin  had  not  the  mystic 
clue.  Following  the  great  shade  of  Dante  from  one  to 
another  haunt  of  the  immortal  exile,  we  walked  along 
the  top  of  the  amphitheatre  in  the  moonlight,  realizing 
the  mood  of  the  poet  of  the  Inferno , as,  pacing  “ where 
the  firm  foot  ever  was  the  lowTer  ”,  he  located  his  region 
of  Despair  in  abysses  suggested  by  the  descending 
shadows.  Or  we  lingered  about  the  Palazzo  of  the 
Signori,  hearing  the  “ bark  ” of  the  “ Great  Dog  ”,  the 
echoes  from  the  feast  behind  those  high  windows,  the 
laugh  and  jibe  of  the  rough  generous  patron  of  what  he 
did  not  understand  as  the  tragic  face  of  the  Master 
disappeared  from  the  board,  and  passed  frowning  out 
from  the  doorway — 

“ Thou  shalt  by  trial  know  what  bitter  fare 
Is  bread  of  others,  and  the  way  how  hard 
That  leadeth  up  and  down  stranger’s  stair  ”. 

“Suffering,  glorious  Dante!”  I cried,  as  we  stood  look- 
ing up  through  the  dazzling  sunshine  at  the  magnificent 
tombs  of  the  Scaligers  and  saw  Can  Grande  riding  his 
horse  in  the  blue.  “ Sibbie,  dear,  we  will  let  them  have 
their  monuments.  They  are  part  of  their  material 
splendour.  Dante  requires  no  marble.  Nothing  that 
lives  everlastingly  needs  a tomb.” 

“ The  fruit  here  is  delicious,  I must  own,”  said  Madame 
at  dinner.  “ It  consoles  one.  But  I like  it  here  on  the 
table,  rather  than  in  your  Piazza  delle  Erbi.  What 
interest  can  you  take  in  a huge  place  full  of  cotton 
umbrellas  and  peasant  women,  walled  round  with  old 
weather-beaten  buildings?  The  other  Piazza,  of  the 
Signori,  is  better,  when  the  band  plays  in  the  evenings, 
and  the  little  tables  are  set  out  for  our  coffee  and  ices, 
and  those  gay  young  creatures  dance  on  the  roofs  of 
the  houses  and  hang  their  brilliant  scarfs  out  of  the 
gloomy  palace  windows.” 

“ Tabby,”  said  my  aunt,  when  we  were  alone  one  night, 
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“do  you  know  of  any  real  objection  to  our  paying 
a visit  at  the  chateau  of  our  Cousin  Valerie?  My  own 
opinion  is  that  you  ought  to  go.” 

I had  been  coming  to  the  very  same  conclusion  in  the 
morning,  but  when  Sib  said  I ought  to  go  I felt  at  once 
as  if  I did  not  want  it.  I could  not  tell  why  my  mind 
was  changed.  It  could  hardly  be  that  I disliked  to  please 
Aunt  Sib.  Was  it  that  I preferred  my  will  to  be  as  one 
all  by  itself,  and  different  from  that  of  another?  Was 
I influenced  by  pride  and  caprice,  as  Madame  would 
describe  me?  No;  I had  faults,  indeed,  but  I was  sure 
I was  neither  proud  nor  capricious.  At  all  events  I 
could  not  think  of  any  reasonable  objection  to  our 
going,  so  I said  I would  think  about  it. 

At  breakfast  next  morning  Madame  gave  me  one  or 
two  looks  of  aggravation  repressed,  and  as  I did  not 
like  people  who  want  to  have  everything  their  own  way, 
and  make  victims  of  themselves  when  they  can’t  manage 
it  straight  away,  I pretended  not  to  see  those  expressive 
glances. 

In  the  course  of  that  day,  however,  I yielded  graciously 
to  dear  little  Sib’s  evident  desire  to  go  to  the  chateau 
and  learn  more  about  the  Chaigneau  forefathers;  and 
I soon  began  to  reward  myself,  bethinking  me  of  all 
the  pleasure  likely  to  result  from  our  accepting  the  kind 
hospitality  of  the  Marquise  de  Vareilles.  Even  the 
thought  of  Hilaire  amused  me.  Madame’s  frank 
announcement  that  my  money  would  be  so  useful  to 
him  gave  him  an  air  of  absurdity.  Did  they  think 
I had  no  individual  intention  in  life?  Was  I born  only 
to  supply  a male  fellow-creature  with  pocket-money  ? 

By  slow  and  delightful  stages  we  made  our  way  to 
France.  Looking  into  my  diary  I find  a note  of  Brescia, 
describing  it: 

“Brescia  Armata,  the  strong  Provincial  town,  is  de- 
lightful, with  its  country  population,  its  Church  of  St. 
Afra,  its  sky,  the  bluest  anywhere,  its  streets  of  houses 
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covered  with  fresco  paintings  of  all  sorts  and  sizes, 
which  jostle  each  other  quaintly,  and  almost  object  to 
make  room  for  the  windows!  The  town  clock  is  most 
fantastic.  Two  figures,  like  live  men,  stride  forward 
to  announce  the  hour  by  beating  on  a huge  gong  with 
hammers.  Why  have  our  clumsy  commonplace  modern 
cities  none  of  these  fanciful  features  to  break  their  mono- 
tony? We  left  Brescia  Armata  behind,  like  a dream  of 
the  Middle  Ages,  in  the  blare  and  rattle  of  a thunder- 
storm, from  which  we  had  fled  up  the  winding  steps  of 
a staircase  vicoletto  into  a dim  old  church,  where,  by  the 
light  of  a single  sanctuary  lamp,  a crowd  of  people  were 
singing  a weird  litany.  There  we  could  not  linger,  as 
our  train  was  starting,  and  we  quitted  Brescia  Armata 
in  a flash  of  lightning.” 

Cousin  Valerie  talked  the  entire  way  into  France,  and 
her  pet  subject  was,  as  usual,  the  extraordinary  relations 
which  had  arisen  of  late  between  young  persons  and 
their  elders.  As  she  drew  near  her  home  her  spirits 
improved,  and  we  were  shortly  to  find  that  Madame 
as  a travelling  companion  was  not  at  all  so  pleasant 
a person  as  the  Marquise  de  Vareilles  when  dispensing 
hospitalities  at  her  chateau. 
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At  Rouen 

Cousin  Valerie  was  the  centre  of  a circle  of  family- 
connections  scattered  in  and  around  Rouen,  and  her 
reunions  at  the  chateau  were  pleasant  to  young  and 
old  of  her  society.  The  chateau  itself  was  beautiful, 
with  a fa$ade  richly  ornamented,  fronting  a courtyard 
radiant  with  flowers.  The  park  and  gardens  lay  around, 
with  a distance  of  green  woods  melting  away  in  misty 
blue  behind  low  clouds  on  the  horizon.  The  interior 
fascinated  me.  Never  had  I seen  such  brown  polished 
floors  reflecting  colour  and  sunshine,  or  light  from  the 
girandoles  touched  with  gilding  which  harmonized  with 
the  dim  atmosphere  redolent  of  a noble  antiquity.  The 
freshness  of  lavish  quantities  of  flowers  tempered  the 
serious  air  of  the  great  apartments,  and  our  French 
cousin  appeared  graceful  as  well  as  gracious  while  gliding 
through  these  rooms  in  her  long  black  robes  and  richly- 
laced  pelerines. 

“ Now,  my  young  cousin,”  she  said  to  me,  “let  us  have 
a truce  to  squabbling.  We  are  no  longer  a couple  of 
chance-met  tourists,  disagreeing  as  travellers  do.  I am 
your  hostess,  and  you  are  my  relative  and  guest.  You 
must  forget  that  you  are  a wanderer  and  make  yourself 
at  home.” 

I really  thought  her  quite  charming  at  this  moment, 
and  put  on  my  best  manners  in  replying  to  her. 

“ There  now,”  she  said,  “ when  you  are  sweet  like  that 
the  resemblance  to  my  Chaigneau  portrait  becomes 
amusing.  Come  at  once  and  see  it.” 
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The  picture  was  hanging  in  the  portrait-gallery,  and 
with  a good  deal  of  curiosity  I followed  her  there. 
When  we  stood  before  it  I laughed. 

“I  have  heard  of  French  compliments,”  I said,  “but 
this  is  too  pretty  a one  altogether.  Pray,  Madame, 
proceed  to  spoil  it.  The  likeness  would  be  there,  as 
obliged  by  relationship,  only  that  one  face  is  beautiful 
and  the  other  is  plain.” 

The  portrait,  indeed,  represented  a charming  young 
woman  with  dark  hair,  dressed  high  and  curly  above 
a round  forehead,  piquant  features,  and  a happy,  self- 
satisfied  smile. 

“ The  chief  difference  exists  in  the  detestable  style  in 
which  you  arrange  your  hair,”  said  Madame.  “ Therese 
shall  dress  it  for  you,  and  then  we  shall  see.” 

I was  convinced  that  I was  quite  above  such  silly 
vanity,  but  all  the  time  I thrilled  with  curiosity  to  see 
in  how  far  an  improvement  could  be  made,  and  I sat 
patiently  under  the  hands  of  Therese  for  a good  quarter 
of  an  hour  before  dressing  for  dinner.  The  result  was 
truly  surprising.  All  my  features  seemed  to  have 
changed.  My  eyebrows  had  lost  their  strong-minded 
heaviness;  the  forehead,  framed  in  little  wayward  curls, 
was  broad,  but  not  too  high;  the  nose,  which  I had 
thought  too  bad  for  anything,  had  taken  rather  an  in- 
teresting curve;  the  mouth,  which  never  had  been  my 
worst  feature,  was  smiling  so  much  that  I could  not  be 
sure  of  its  actual  shape. 

“What  have  you  done,  Therese?”  I exclaimed  as  I 
stood  before  the  glass. 

“ It  is  that  the  style  suits  Mademoiselle,”  said  the 
maid.  “ Only  a face  of  quite  another  design  could 
bear  the  Madonna  bandeaux.  Mademoiselle’s  face  is  for 
coquetry,  espieglerie.” 

At  the  word  coquetry  a portentous  frown  crossed  my 
brows  recalling  the  too  strong-minded  Tabby  so  forcibly 
that  I immediately  forgave  Therese,  and  balanced  the 
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pleasing  quality  of  espieglerie  against  that  other  which 
had  offended  me.  I beamed  on  the  maid  and  thanked 
her  for  making  me  so  agreeable  to  look  at.  She  then 
began  rummaging  my  wardrobe  to  find  a frock  becoming 
to  my  new  character,  and  I heard  her  making  despairing 
ejaculations  as  she  tossed  away  one  after  another  of  the 
garments  which  I thought  I had  chosen  with  a most 
excellent  discretion. 

“Has  Mademoiselle  nothing  better  than  these?”  she 
asked  disgustedly. 

“No;  are  they  not  pretty?”  I replied  somewhat 
meekly. 

Therese  disdained  a reply,  and,  as  I had  to  be  clothed 
somehow,  she  put  on  me  a frock  at  which,  seeing  through 
her  eyes,  I now  looked  guiltily. 

How  she  did  it  I do  not  know,  but  by  the  time  she 
had  given  it  a few  shakes  and  plucks  and  pinches  it 
had  taken  new  lines,  and  was  almost  as  much  altered 
for  the  better  as  the  person  who  wore  it. 

I hastened  to  Sib,  who  looked  at  me  silently  for  at 
least  half  a minute. 

Cousin  Valerie  has  keen  eyes  for  a likeness,”  she  said 
at  last.  “ It  is  the  Chaigneau  portrait.” 

“ Sib!” 

“ I don’t  mean  to  say  that  you  are  as  handsome  as 
Antoinette  Chaigneau,  though  the  resemblance  is  suffi- 
ciently striking.  But  you  were  always  beautiful  enough 
for  me,  Tabby,”  said  dear  little  Sib,  touching  my  cheek 
with  the  tips  of  her  soft,  tiny  fingers. 

After  that  I presented  myself  in  the  salon  almost 
defiantly,  knowing  how  Madame  would  triumph,  as 
having  supplied  me  with  good  looks  as  well  as  ances- 
tors. But  half  an  hour  of  wrangling  between  us  two 
and  of  peace-making  on  the  part  of  Aunt  Sib,  was 
followed  by  a pleasant  evening,  during  which  my  ac- 
quaintance with  my  Gallic  forefathers  was  agreeably 
improved  upon. 
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Next  morning,  returning  from  a ramble  in  the  park, 
I found  Cousin  Valerie  and  her  maid  in  my  room  with 
faces  of  such  concern  that  I feared  to  hear  some  ap- 
palling news;  they  had,  however,  only  been  inspecting 
my  wardrobe. 

“ I never  saw  such  a collection  of  absurdities,”  said 
Madame.  “ I shall  write  to  Paris  by  the  first  post. 
I cannot  ask  my  friends  to  come  to  see  you  till  you 
are  properly  clothed.  It  would  be  all  for  nothing  that 
I have  given  you  a charming  French  face  if  I allow  you 
to  retain  an  Irish-American  figure.” 

My  pride  was  in  arms  once  more,  and  I wrangled 
again  with  my  hostess;  but  though  I was  quite  sure 
I should  hate  the  frivolities  from  Paris,  I saw  the  letters 
despatched  to  the  milliner  with  a satisfaction  that  was 
quite  unaccountable. 

All  that  day  was  spent  in  exploring  the  chateau  and 
hearing  more  about  the  Chaigneaus  and  the  de  Vareilles. 
It  was  fascinating  enough  to  find  one’s  self  (fresh  from 
the  backwoods  of  America  and  with  no  particular  roots 
anywhere)  suddenly  planted  in  a very  garden  of  French 
culture,  and  counted  as  a rose  among  the  flowers  of  an 
ancient  nobility.  When  I was  dressed  for  the  part  the 
company  of  my  relatives  and  connections  began  to  arrive, 
and  I forgot  that  my  name  was  Tabby,  while  I played 
in  the  character  of  the  delightful  Antoinette  Chai- 
gneau. 

There  was  a dinner-party  of  young  people,  married 
and  single,  including  Hilaire  and  his  two  sisters,  and  all 
the  guests  arrived  in  a state  of  pleasant  excitement, 
curious  to  see  the  new  American  cousin,  whose  advent 
had  been  announced  by  the  Marquise.  They  were  all 
musical.  Lucie  had  brought  a guitar,  Reine  a violin, 
and  Hilaire  a silver-mounted  flute.  Madame  explained 
to  me  that  they  sang  everything  imaginable — solos, 
duets,  and  trios,  and  that  all  were  delightful,  though 
not  one  of  them  had  a voice  worth  listening  to.  They 
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were  all  three  as  pretty  as  angels;  -the  girls  with 
eyes  like  black  velvet  and  skins  like  rose-petals,  the 
boy  fair  and  smooth  and  shy,  with  the  figure  of  a man 
and  the  countenance  of  an  infant. 

The  beautiful  brown  rooms  shone  and  glittered  and 
blushed  with  lights  and  flowers,  the  windows  were 
thrown  open,  and  between  the  trees  we  could  look 
down  on  the  ancient  town  of  Rouen,  with  its  spires  and 
towers  crowned  by  the  stars.  The  great  piano  was 
touched  by  Madame,  and  the  young  people  twanged  and 
scraped  and  piped  their  accompaniments  so  harmoniously 
that  it  was  quite  a delightful  concert.  Afterwards  they 
sang,  mingling  their  thin,  pure  voices  with  skill  and 
sweetness.  Sib  sat  enchanted,  and  even  I forgot  to  be 
envious,  and  was  ready  to  embrace  the  musicians.  My 
admiration  of  their  talents  provided  me  with  something 
to  say  to  them,  and  my  American  French  flowed  freely 
in  their  praises. 

Hearing  me,  they  controlled  their  sense  of  the  ridicu- 
lous with  the  most  exquisite  politeness.  Hilaire  looked 
on  the  floor,  Lucie  smoothed  the  ribbons  of  her  rose-pink 
frock,  Reine  appeared  as  grave  as  if  she  had  just  learned 
that  Queen  Anne  was  dead,  or  any  other  serious,  time- 
honoured  piece  of  intelligence. 

“But  you  are  musical,  yourself?”  said  Lucie,  looking 
at  me  with  a suppressed  smile  from  under  the  corners  of 
her  long  eyelashes. 

“ Not  at  present,”  I said.  “ I am  waiting  till  I go  to 
Ireland,  where  I will  procure  the  four-cornered  Thracian 
harp  of  my  country,  and  sit  on  Tara’s  Hill  harping  to 
the  four  winds  of  heaven.” 

“But  I thought  you  were  French!”  exclaimed  Reine. 
“Aunt  Valerie  told  us  that  you  were  a French  cousin 
accidentally  born  in  America.” 

“ Irish-French  on  one  side,  totally  Irish  on  the  other,” 
I answered  emphatically.  “ And,  as  you  are  all  so  com- 
fortable and  prosperous  in  France,  I elect  to  be  mostly 
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Irish.  The  two  patron  saints  I have  chosen  are  Grania 
Uaile — ” 

“ Who  is  she,  then?” 

“ An  Irish  chieftainess,  who,  by  the  way,  fought  Queen 
Elizabeth  in  her  day.” 

“ And  the  other?” 

“ Is  your  own  Jeanne  d’Arc.” 

Lucie  shuddered.  “We  would  rather  forget  about  her. 
The  memory  of  her  is  a cloud  over  our  town.” 

“ Do  you  wish  to  forget  her  ? ” I asked,  turning  to 
Hilaire. 

He  looked  quite  startled  at  being  so  bluntly  addressed, 
and  blushed  pink  to  his  fair  hair. 

“ It  is  impossible  to  forget  her,”  he  stammered.  “ She 
is  all  over  the  place.” 

“ Good ! ” I said,  and  poor  Hilaire  immediately  got  a 
contemptuous  mark  in  my  mental  note-book. 

That  night,  or  rather  the  next  morning  at  four  o’clock, 
I wakened  in  a fever  of  sympathy  with  my  heroine, 
Joan  of  Arc.  How  stupid  to  be  dressing,  and  singing, 
and  dancing  in  her  town  without  a thought  for  her 
greatness  and  her  tragedy. 

“ This  must  be  set  right,”  I said,  and  sprang  up  and 
clothed  myself  in  my  travelling  costume,  short  skirt  and 
round  hat,  and  easily  let  myself  out  of  the  chateau.  I 
am  afraid  I climbed  a wall  (not  a very  high  one)  to  get 
clear  of  the  grounds,  and  once  in  the  open  I ran  as  fast 
as  I was  able  to  the  Place  de  la  Pucelle.  The  work- 
people were  already  up  and  busy,  and,  being  accustomed 
to  tourists’  ways,  they  took  little  notice  of  me,  standing 
staring  at  the  erect  form  with  the  sunrise  transfiguring 
the  gray  stone  face. 

“ Ah ! ” I cried,  “ you  young  brave  soul ! Why  are  we 
all  so  petty  and  so  selfish?  They  dance  and  sing  and 
forget  you ; but  I,  who  am  only  half  your  countrywoman, 
never  will!” 

An  old  man  leaning  on  a crutch  was  watching  me 
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and  after  a few  minutes  I became  aware  of  it.  The 
busy  stronger  people  had  not  observed  or  imagined 
what  I was  about,  but  this  man  in  his  age  and  infirmity 
had  leisure  to  see  what  was  going  on  below  the  surface 
of  appearances. 

“ That  is  our  Pucelle,”  he  said,  speaking  with  difficulty 
because  his  teeth  were  gone.  I was,  however,  growing 
accustomed  to  the  accent  of  non- American  French,  and 
replied  eagerly. 

“Yes;  but  can  you  show  me  the  spot  where  she  was 
burned?” 

“ Yes,  yes,”  he  said.  “ Come  with  me,  mademoiselle, 
if  your  young  limbs  can  bear  to  move  so  slowly  as  mine 
do.” 

I fell  into  step  with  him,  and  we  talked  as  we  went 
along.  My  pronunciation,  if  it  puzzled  him,  never 
daunted  his  patience,  nor  did  it  disconcert  his  polite- 
ness. “ Ah,”  I thought,  “ if  our  young  gentlemen  would 
only  learn  a little  courtesy  from  this  dear  old  patriarchal 
boiteux\”  Of  whether  I was  polite  myself  as  a young 
lady  I never  questioned.  It  is  so  much  easier  to  criticise 
others,  classes  or  individuals,  than  to  examine  one’s  self. 
The  others  are  at  a convenient  distance  for  a good  view; 
but  how  can  you  see  a thing  which  is  close  against  your 
eyeballs? 

I followed  my  guide  all  the  way  to  the  Vieux  Marche 
and  to  the  place  of  the  Eschafaut.  I trembled  with 
rage  and  grief.  Here  poor  Jeanne  wept  and  burned! 

“ Don’t  cry,  my  child,”  said  my  old  man ; “ it  is  all  so 
long  ago!” 

“ What  is  long  ago?”  I said,  recovering  my  dignity. 
“ The  stain  is  still  black  on  human  nature.  Nothing  will 
ever  wipe  it  out.” 

“ But  see  you  not  that  she  is  now  a saint  in  heaven?” 
he  persisted.  “ For  me,  I hope  to  be  there  soon  myself 
and  to  ask  her  pardon.” 

“ I cannot  expect  to  be  there  so  soon.  Will  you  also 
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ask  pardon  for  me  in  the  meantime,  for  half  of  my  blood 
is  French?” 

“ But  you  English  did  it!  ” he  cried  sharply. 

“ The  other  half  of  me  is  Irish,”  I said.  “ The  Irish 
had  nothing  to  do  with  it.” 

“Ah,  that  was  a woman!”  continued  my  companion, 
his  mind  running  back  to  the  heroism  of  Jeanne.  “We 
have  none  like  her  now.  Look  at  the  silly  things  that 
become  the  mothers  of  our  children.” 

“ But  you  would  not  have  us  all  carrying  swords?”  I 
said. 

“No;  but  ready  to  fight  with  the  evil,  and  die  for  the 
good,”  he  mumbled.  “ Me,  I am  bound  for  heaven  to- 
morrow or  next  day;  so  what  does  it  matter  to  me? 
My  two  grandsons  are  in  the  army  of  France;  that’s  all 
I can  do  for  the  Republic.” 

I looked  at  him,  and  thought  he  appeared  as  if  to- 
morrow or  next  day  might  be  to-day.  He  had  tramped 
a long  way  to  oblige  me.  I invited  him  into  a coffee- 
shop  and  gave  him  a good  breakfast.  When  it  came  to 
paying,  I found  I had  no  purse. 

“ Never  mind,”  I said,  “ I am  staying  at  the  chateau  of 
the  Marquise  de  Yareilles,  and  I will  send  you  down  the 
money.” 

“ That  is  a good  story!”  said  the  shopkeeper,  laughing 
ironically.  “We  shall  see  about  it.” 

The  end  of  it  was  that  I was  not  allowed  to  leave  the 
shop  till  a trusted  messenger  had  been  found  to  escort 
me  to  the  chateau  and  ascertain  whether  or  not  my  tale 
was  true.  I was  very  indignant,  but  controlled  myself 
for  pride’s  sake,  and  returned  to  the  chateau  escorted  by 
the  coffee-man’s  messenger  and  my  good  old  guide,  who 
limped  with  me  all  the  way  to  see  me  safe  out  of  my 
difficulty. 

I flew  for  my  purse  and  paid  the  reckoning,  and  took 
the  address  of  my  dear  old  friend,  promising  to  see  him 
again  at  the  first  opportunity.  Then,  finding  it  was  very 
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late,  I hurried  to  the  salle  d manger,  where  the  family 
were  at  dejeuner. 

I had  forgotten  that,  after  a hurried  toilet  so  very 
early,  and  a long  tramp  of  hours,  my  appearance  was 
not  likely  to  be  comme  il  faut  at  table.  My  hair  was 
disordered,  my  dress  not  the  thing  for  the  moment.  The 
Marquise  fixed  her  eyes  on  me  with  disapproval,  dear 
little  Sib  looked  on  her  plate  with  an  air  of  mortifica- 
tion, and  my  three  young  cousins  tittered. 

“We  have  been  seriously  uneasy  about  you,  Made- 
moiselle,” began  the  chatelaine.  “ Where  can  you  have 
been  alone  in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning?” 

Her  manner  rubbed  my  pride  the  wrong  way.  I shut 
my  mouth  in  refusal  to  report  myself,  but  a mild  glance 
from  Sib  urged  me  to  more  amiable  conduct. 

“ I have  been  to  see  Jeanne  d’Arc,”  I said,  “ my  noble 
step-fellow-countrywoman.  She  deserved  that  mark  of 
respect  from  me.  Is  it  not  so,  my  cousin?” 

Madame  cast  another  expressive  glance  all  over  me, 
marking  the  sins  of  my  toilette,  and  said: 

“ She  was  the  creature  of  a barbarous  age.  I do  not 
like  such  independent  women.” 

“Such,  Cousin  Valerie?  There  is  no  other  such,”  I 
cried,  as  I ate  my  breakfast  with  appetite. 

“ Woman  was  created  for  feminine  duties,”  began 
Madame. 

“As  for  woman’s  work,  there  are  plenty  of  other 
women  who  can  do  that,”  I interrupted.  “ The  words 
are  Jeanne’s.  Those  of  us  who  are  strong  ought  to  act 
accordingly.” 

Cousin  Valerie  looked  seriously  alarmed,  and  appa- 
rently thought  it  prudent  not  to  contradict  me  further. 
She  glanced  at  Hilaire,  who  was  gazing  at  me,  not  with 
disapproval.  My  audacity,  as  something  entirely  new, 
appeared  to  fascinate  him. 

“ Well,  well,  we  must  arrange  some  proper  expedition 
to  explore  the  interesting  features  of  this  old  town,”  said 
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Madame  with  a softened  manner.  “ There  is  a good  deal 
to  be  seen  which  strangers  admire.  I am  so  long  accus- 
tomed to  it  that  I forget  the  charm.  I believe  I 
never  was  fond  of  the  horrors  of  history,  and  mediaeval 
monuments  are  all  stained  with  blood.  Give  me  the 
present  day,  with  its  enlightenment  and  culture — ” 

“ But,  my  cousin,  are  there  no  horrors,  no  wicked 
struggles,  in  these  modern  times  ? ” 

Here  my  Aunt  Sib  turned  on  me  a pleading  look  of 
warning,  and  I gave  up  the  wrangle,  just  to  avoid 
paining  her,  but  otherwise  very  unwillingly,  for  Cousin 
Valerie’s  airs  of  elderly  superiority  always  irritated  me. 
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We  Move  On 

After  that  we  had  many  excursions  through  the  ancient 
town.  Madame  declared  that  I was  unreasonable,  be- 
cause I wanted  to  begin  at  the  beginning  and  put  my 
feet  in  the  first  footprints  of  the  Romans,  and  see  the 
oldest  crypt  in  France.  This  we  accomplished,  going 
down  thirty  steps  with  lighted  candles  into  the  dark- 
ness in  which  the  early  Christians  of  Rouen  prayed.  In 
this  cold  bare  underground  cave,  with  its  stone  bench  and 
rugged  tombs,  I felt  something  seize  my  heart  which 
checked  frivolity  and  impertinence,  and  I wanted  to  stay 
there  till  I realized  the  meaning  of  what  I felt.  But 
Cousin  Valerie  shivered  and  remonstrated,  the  younger 
cousins  put  their  heads  together  and  looked  mournful, 
and  even  Sib  seemed  chilled.  “ Me  ”,  as  they  say,  the 
heat  of  my  enthusiasm  kept  me  warm. 

“Never  mind,”  I said,  “I  will  come  back  here  some 
day  by  myself.”  I saw  in  Madame’s  eyes  that  she  would 
try  to  prevent  that,  but  she  was  so  glad  to  get  me  out  at 
any  cost  that  she  said  nothing  at  the  moment. 

From  my  delight  in  the  marks  of  the  Romans,  and  the 
sanctuary  of  the  faith  they  left  behind  them,  I sprang 
into  an  eager  search  for  traces  of  Fredegond  and  Brun- 
hilda;  and  was  led  to  the  Museum  of  Antiquities  to 
inspect  a few  barbarous  gewgaws,  as  all  that  was  left 
of  the  Merovingians. 

Pursuing  our  visitations  we  hunted  after  Charlemagne 
and  the  Danes,  amidst  the  murmurings  of  cousin 
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Valerie,  who  could  not  see  the  use  of  all  this  history. 
“ What  has  the  past  done  for  us,”  she  said,  “ that  we 
should  lose  our  time  dwelling  on  it?  They  all,  in  turns, 
built  up,  and  destroyed,  and  murdered  each  other.  It  is 
wonderful  that  so  good  a town  remains  after  all,  and 
that  some  of  the  old  churches  are  really  so  splendid  still. 
There  are  some  beautiful  old  houses,  but  they  are  dread- 
fully inconvenient  to  live  in.  I have  spent  an  immense 
sum  in  fitting  my  own  house  with  the  modern  sanitary 
improvements.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk  about  Fredfe- 
gond  and  Brunhilda,  but  what  could  you  do  with  these 
barbarous  ladies  if  they  were  to  return  and  invite  them- 
selves to  visit  you.” 

“ I would  treat  them  royally,”  I declared. 

“ It  might  be  well  to  have  a detective  to  watch  Frede- 
gond,”  said  Aunt  Sib  drily. 

“ Haro!  haro!”  I cried,  and  there  was  general  laughter. 

“ Philanthropy  is  very  good,  but  I hope  you  will  not 
allow  her  to  go  so  far  as  the  harbouring  of  criminals,” 
said  Madame  to  Sib. 

I compressed  my  lips  at  that  phrase  “ not  allow  her”. 
Was  I not  my  own  mistress?  Eighteen  years  of  age  and 
not  assumed  to  be  a woman  of  ripe  judgment!  I would 
build  a “sanctuary”  for  the  criminal  classes  if  it  so 
pleased  me.  Many  of  them  were  falsely  accused  and 
horribly  treated;  I had  not  lived  so  long  without  be- 
coming well  aware  of  it.  But  that  was  a matter  to 
be  considered  later.  We  were  now  on  the  war-path  of 
the  Dukes  of  Normandy;  Robert  and  big  William  and 
gentle  Matilda  were  hunted  out  of  their  lurking-places 
and  made  to  show  their  faces  and  tell  their  stories;  and 
the  town  stood  siege  over  again  with  Henry  V at  the 
gates.  Then  the  magnificent  old  houses,  the  exquisite 
dwelling  of  Diane,  the  glorious  Maison  Bourgtheroulde 
were  all  explored,  and  I made  some  drawings  (drawing 
is  my  one  “ accomplishment”,  more  spontaneous  than  cul- 
tured). I also  sat  up  one  or  two  nights  writing  verses 
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in  a locked  book,  only  as  an  escape  for  my  rapture,  and 
always  to  be  kept  secret. 

As  an  entertainment  of  tableaux  for  our  amusement 
and  that  of  our  friends  had  been  projected,  my  drawings 
suggested  groups  taken  from  the  paintings  and  carvings 
on  the  Maison  Bourgtheroulde.  We  lamented  that  for 
lack  of  horses  we  had  to  give  up  the  Field  of  the  Cloth 
of  Gold;  it  was  a pity,  as  we  could  have  managed  Henry 
and  Francis,  and  even  the  cardinals.  But  horses,  richly 
caparisoned  or  not,  were  admitted  to  be  impracticable. 
I wanted  to  personate  my  adored  Jeanne,  but  the  subject 
was  voted  too  terrible,  and  Sib  warned  me  that  I might 
perhaps  weep  at  the  very  moment  when  I ought  to  be 
immovable.  So,  as  a large  company  was  bidden  to  the 
chateau  to  witness  our  performance,  I gave  up  the  point. 
We  decided  on  a dramatic  group  of  Fredegond  and  Brun- 
hilda,  one  or  two  from  the  histories  of  the  Dukes,  and 
a grand  pastoral  scene  from  the  carven  legends  on  the 
Maison  Bourgtheroulde.  All  these  having  been  rehearsed 
and  approved,  the  next  question  was  of  robing  and 
draping  in  a manner  sufficiently  picturesque.  Madame 
gave  us  permission  to  search  her  wardrobe  chamber,  an 
apartment  in  which  unused  dresses  and  material  of  all 
sorts  had  been  stored  away  from  time  to  time  during 
many  a year  past. 

We  all  ascended  there,  even  Hilaire,  who  was  as 
much  concerned  about  his  costumes  as  any  of  us  girls. 
Madame  unlocked  her  bureaux  and  cabinets,  and  out  of 
drawers  and  down  from  pegs  and  shelves  we  drew  forth 
silks,  satins,  velvets,  embroideries,  in  the  various  forms 
of  trains,  scarves,  robes  of  passee  fashions,  with  many 
a dainty  confection  in  muslins  and  laces.  Out  of  these 
we  selected  a store  to  be  made  use  of  with  careful 
artistic  remodelling,  and  we  were  further  assisted  by 
the  discovery  of  a quantity  of  garments  designed  for 
some  former  entertainment  in  the  chateau,  which  had 
included  tableaux.  But  after  all  there  remained  a want. 
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We  needed  some  long  draperies  of  brilliant  colour  to 
arrange  the  background  and  sides  of  our  stage. 

“ I think  I have  it!”  said  Madame  at  last.  “I  had 
forgotten  the  reserve  of  tabinette.” 

Hearing  my  own  name  pronounced  I echoed  the  word. 

“ I was  not  addressing  you,  my  dear,”  she  said;  “only 
speaking  of  the  stuff'  from  which  you  were  named.  I 
have  here,  you  see,  a quantity  of  the  beautiful  fabric, 
and  it  has  a history.” 

“Named  from  a stuff!”  cried  Reine  in  surprise.  “ But, 
my  cousin  Tabby,  I did  not  know  that  your  name  was 
Tabinette.” 

“It  is  taken  to  be  Tabitha,”  I said,  “just  as  in  English 
yours  would  be  taken  to  signify  a shower.  And  even  as 
your  name  makes  you  a queen,  my  cousin,  so  even  is 
your  rugged  relative  declared  to  be  all  woven  out  of  the 
finest  silk  and  wool.  I am  a living  contradiction  of  the 
proverb  which  says:  ‘You  cannot  make  a silk  purse  out 
of  a sow’s  ear’.” 

“ Mechante!”  whispered  Hilaire.  “I  do  not  find  you 
rugged.  You  love  to  oblige  us  to  make  you  compli- 
ments.” 

Cousin  Valerie  looked  from  him  to  me,  and  from  me 
to  him,  and  beamed  on  us  both. 

“ Don’t  be  stupid,  Hilaire,”  said  Reine.  “ Tabbee  does 
not  want  your  compliments.  But  tell  us,  cousin,  what 
is  the  mystery?  Who  were  the  people  who  named  you 
after  a piece  of  stuff'  for  a robe  ? And  why  did  they  do 
it?” 

“ My  father  was  a descendant  of  the  Chaigneaus 
who  brought  the  weaving  of  the  fabric  into  Ireland,” 
I said,  “and  as  a link  with  the  past,  he,  an  exile  in 
America,  called  his  daughter  Tabinette.  I have  two 
other  names,”  I added  proudly,  “but  I prefer  to  be 
Tabby.” 

“Now,  let  me  add  my  chapter  of  the  story,”  said 
Madame.  “ These  rolls  of  stuff  were  not  placed  here 
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merely  as  material  provided  for  ladies’  dresses.  In  the 
palmy  days  of  the  Dublin  factory  the  prosperous  Chai- 
gneaus  used  to  send  over  here  a piece  of  their  handsome 
fabric  as  a New  Year’s  gift  to  their  relatives,  the  de 
Vareilles.  This  I learned  from  my  husband  and  his 
mother,  but  I had  forgotten  the  reserve  of  the  rolls  of 
stuff,  and  I had  not  thought  of  the  Irish  connection 
for  years  when  I encountered  our  cousin.” 

I had  forgotten  the  charades  and  tableaux;  Frede- 
gond,  Brunhilda,  and  the  Bourgtheroulde  pastorals  were 
no  more.  As  I saw  the  soft,  rich,  beautifully-coloured 
fabric  unrolled  before  me,  memories  awoke,  and  my 
imagination  was  filled  with  distant  voices.  I heard  my 
father  and  mother  talking  of  the  good  days  of  the 
factory,  and  of  its  failure  which  had  so  altered  the  course 
of  their  young  lives.  My  grandfather  Chaigneau  had 
inherited  wealth  and  a large  share  in  commerce  from  his 
father;  but  the  decline  of  the  trade,  involving  failure 
to  many,  had  obliged  his  son  to  seek  fortune  in  another 
country. 

“ And  that  factory,”  I said,  “ is  it  all  shut  up,  decayed 
away,  or  is  someone  else  working  it?” 

“I  do  not  know,”  said  Cousin  Valerie.  “What  does 
it  matter  to  us  now?  You  do  not  need  to  make 
your  fortune  at  weaving  silk  and  wool,  Mademoiselle 
Tabinette.” 

“ I was  not  thinking  of  making  money,”  I said;  “ but  a 
factory  gives  employment,  and  the  people  in  my  Ireland 
are  very  poor.  Why  should  a factory  remain  shut  up, 
which  means  that  wages  are  stopped,  Cousin  Valerie?” 
“My  Ireland!  hear  her!”  cried  Madame.  “But  you 
are  French,  my  dear.  Ireland  is  a poor  little  back-of- 
the- world  country,  a mere  kitchen-garden  compared  with 
the  garden  of  France.” 

I paid  no  attention  to  her.  My  soul  had  gone  into  the 
long  shining  folds  of  the  beautiful  stuff*  that  had  been 
woven  in  my  great-grandfather’s  factory.  Whose  were 
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the  kind  hands  that  had  put  up  the  rolls  and  sent  them 
to  the  French  cousins?  And  how  much  warmer  to  my 
heart  were  those  French  cousins  who  had  treasured  them 
here  than  this  Valerie,  who  cared  nothing  about  them, 
neither  the  men  and  women  nor  the  gifts  that  had  passed 
between  them. 

“Tabby,  Tabby!”  whispered  Sib,  “wake  up.  You  and 
I can  talk  of  this  afterwards.  They  are  waiting  to  go 
on  with  the  arrangements.” 

The  arrangements  went  on,  and  we  had  great  fun  with 
our  rehearsals.  We  were  four  girls  to  one  masculine 
creature,  and  yet  our  tableaux  required  men  as  well  as 
women.  Then  there  was  a difficulty  about  our  Mero- 
vingian tableaux,  for  nobody  wanted  to  personate  Frede- 
gond.  Hilaire  would  have  been  willing,  but  he  was  too 
tall  and  his  countenance  was  too  soft  and  innocent — any 
of  us  girls  could  have  put  on  more  wicked  looks;  and 
besides  it  seemed  absurd  to  transform  our  only  male  into 
another  female. 

We  agreed  to  draw  lots,  and  the  lot  fell  to  Lucie,  who 
was  so  overwhelmed  at  the  misfortune  that  she  burst 
into  tears.  At  last,  as  matters  were  growing  too  serious, 
I offered  to  take  the  part,  and  set  about  practising  cruel 
expressions  of  countenance  before  the  looking-glass. 

“ You  would  never  have  succeeded  in  so  many  crimes 
if  you  had  looked  like  that,  my  Fredegond,”  said  Reine, 
watching  me.  “ She  never  made  a mistake  so  colossal, 
I am  sure  of  it.  She  had  gentle  manners,  that  one,  and 
purred  like  a little  cat.  Lucie  would  have  personated 
her  better  if  she  only  had  understanding.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder  if  Brunhilda  had  the  more  war- 
like air  of  the  two,”  I admitted,  “ but  how  can  we  impress 
our  audience  if  we  do  not  remember  that,  as  a rule,  all 
the  world  is  as  Lucie,  and  has  no  understanding?” 

Lucie,  hearing  us,  was  deeply  insulted,  thinking  that 
we  meant  to  imply  that  her  sweet  looks  concealed  a 
terrible  character.  And  with  a cruelty,  different  from 
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that  of  Fredegond,  I admit,  but  still  cruelty,  the  cruelty 
of  good  intentions,  united  with  self  - complacency,  we 
laughed  at  her  without  caring  to  explain  ourselves. 

When  it  came  to  the  period  of  the  Dukes  we  had 
more  questions.  But,  with  the  aid  of  a fierce  moustache 
and  eyebrows  Hilaire  made  a tolerable  William;  and  it 
was  easy  enough  to  turn  girls  into  cardinals  and  bishops. 
We  found  a bishops  mitre  and  a cardinal’s  hat  among 
the  properties,  and  many  yards  of  purple  and  rich  red 
tabinette  removed  a great  part  of  our  difficulty  with 
these  dignitaries.  Lucie  was  consoled  by  finding  her 
feminine  beauty  much  appreciated  in  her  representation 
of  the  gentle  Queen  Matilda.  Reine  made  a splendid 
Brunhilda,  and  even  my  wickedness  as  Fredegond 
achieved  a triumph.  On  the  eventful  evening  a large 
and  distinguished  company  pronounced  our  performance 
to  be  perfect,  whether  in  sincerity  or  merely  from  polite- 
ness we  did  not  trouble  ourselves  to  question. 

After  the  performance  we  danced,  and  sang,  and 
supped  with  a large  number  of  other  young  people  who 
had  come  some  distance,  accompanied  by  their  elders, 
to  join  in  our  amusement.  The  greatest  deference  was 
paid  to  the  old  people,  who  were  given  the  best  seats, 
and  allowed  to  say  what  they  liked  to  their  youngers 
without  being  snubbed.  But  then  they  paid  us  such 
sweet  compliments,  and  flattered  us  from  the  knots  and 
curls  of  our  well-dressed  hair  to  the  buckles  of  our  satin 
slippers!  No  lectures,  no  “salutary”  hints.  We  were 
sweet,  charming,  adorable  jeunesse,  and  that  was  the 
whole  of  it. 

After  that  we  had  pleasant  excursions  into  the  country, 
and  visits  to  other  charming  old  houses  where  we  were 
made  welcome  and  entertained;  until  one  morning  I 
awoke  with  a great  craving  for  a life  apart  from  all 
this  pleasuring,  and  I said  to  my  aunt: 

“Dear  Sib,  let  us  get  up  and  go!  We  have  paid  a 
most  extravagantly  long  visit  to  our  Cousin  Valerie.” 
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“ I have  been  wondering  when  you  would  grow  tired 
of  it,”  said  Sib.  “ I have  been  ready  for  the  moving  for 
a long  time  past,  in  spite  of  the  exceeding  kindness  of 
our  hostess.” 

I was  that  afternoon  seated  at  a window  reading,  a little 
way  off  from  my  elders,  when  the  following  conversation, 
which  of  course  I was  intended,  by  Madame,  to  hear, 
reached  me.  Deep  in  my  book  I had  not  caught  the 
opening  words,  Sib’s  intimation  that  she  and  I must 
depart  and  continue  our  travels. 

“Impossible!”  said  Madame. 

“Oh,  why?”  said  Sib.  “All  things  come  to  an  end, 
dear  cousin,  and  we  must  really  trespass  on  your  hospi- 
tality no  longer.” 

“ But  I do  not  see  why  you  need  go  at  all.  I had 
hoped  you  would  have  perceived  what  was  in  my  mind. 
Hilaire  would  be  unable  to  live  without  Tabby.  She 
will  stay  here  and  make  her  life  with  us;  and  you  and 
I will  be  useful  to  each  other  as  companions  and  friends.” 

“ Tabby  would  never  consent  to  it,”  said  my  little  Sib 
firmly. 

“Give  me  patience!”  cried  Cousin  Valerie.  “I  have 
become  French  enough  to  feel  that  it  is  for  the  elders  to 
give  their  consent.  It  is  for  the  youngers  to  acquiesce 
and  become  attached  to  each  other.  A few  words  from 
you — I see  you  have  a marvellous  influence.  Hilaire  is 
a beau  garpon,  gentle  as  a girl,  quite  suitable  as  com- 
panion to  a character  like  Tabby’s.  He  will  never  thwart 
her,  never  worry  her  with  advice.” 

“ Tabby  has  at  present  no  inclination  to  marry,”  said 
Sib.  “ She  is  young;  she  wants  to  see  the  world.” 

“ Ah,  my  friend,”  said  Madame,  “ no  doubt  you  have 
found  a single  life  very  tolerable  or  you  would  not  ad- 
vocate it;  but  everyone  is  not  of  your  disposition!  A 
woman  of  fortune  like  your  niece  will  need  a position, 
a foothold  in  the  world.  What  better  home  could  she 
possess  in  the  future  than  the  Chateau  de  Vareilles? 
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What  better  position  could  she  desire  than  that  of  wife 
of  the  head  of  a noble  French  family?” 

“ None,  I admit,”  said  Sib,  “and  if  you  desire  it  I will 
speak  to  Tabby  on  the  subject.  But  I warn  you,  my 
cousin,  that  I think  I already  know  her  mind.” 

Nothing  was  said  to  me  at  the  close  of  the  conversation, 
and  I never  turned  my  head.  But  in  the  evening  Sib 
redeemed  her  promise  to  Madame  by  speaking  to  me  on 
the  subject  of  the  proposal  to  marry  Hilaire. 

“ Chut!”  I said,  “ he  is  a baby!” 

“ My  dear  Tabby,  he  is  a year  older  than  you/' 

“ If  I ever  marry  it  will  be  a man  ten,  twenty  years 
older  than  myself,  someone  infinitely  wiser  and  stronger 
than  myself,  someone  who  will  know  everything  and 
put  me  right,  but  never  give  me  the  whippings  I de- 
serve. To  marry  anyone  now  would  be  like  going 
into  prison.  I should  escape  out  of  the  window,  or 
bore  through  the  wall  like  the  man  in  the  Chateau  d’lf. 
I want  to  go,  and  to  see,  and  to  do,  oh!  such  a lot  of 
places  and  things  before  I can  sit  down  to  be  a lady  in 
a drawing-room.” 

Cousin  Valerie  was  obliged  to  give  up  her  pet  project, 
though  she  made  us  understand  that  she  only  yielded 
for  a time,  and  in  order  to  let  me  see  the  British  Isles 
before  becoming  naturalized  as  a Frenchwoman.  Finally, 
when  the  day  of  our  departure  was  approaching,  she 
announced  her  intention  of  accompanying  us  to  London. 

“ I have  plenty  of  friends  in  England,”  she  said,  “ and 
I can  introduce  you  to  them.  It  will  be  much  pleasanter 
for  you  than  wandering  about  alone  through  museums 
and  picture-galleries  with  nobody  to  speak  to.  You 
shall  still  be  my  guests  in  London,  and  I will  take  over 
the  three  young  cousins  to  make  things  sociable.” 

“ Oh,  Madame,”  I said,  “ it  is  now  my  turn  to  be  hos- 
pitable! You  and  my  cousins  shall  be  my  guests  in 
London.  It  has  been  my  desire  to  make  some  return 
for  all  your  kindness.” 
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After  a struggle  the  matter  was  arranged.  I declared 
that  I would  go  straight  to  Ireland  unless  I was  allowed 
to  he  hostess  in  London.  Madame  yielded  rather  than 
lose  sight  of  us,  and  Reine,  Lucie,  and  Hilaire  were 
enchanted  at  the  prospect  of  the  visit.  So  on  a certain 
sunny  day  in  the  middle  of  June  we  left  the  Chateau  de 
Yareilles  with  an  almost  incredible  amount  of  bagages, 
and  proceeded  en  masse  across  the  Channel. 
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In  eager  expectation  of  a new  experience  I entered 
London  with  eyes  opened  to  their  widest,  looking  for 
overwhelming  impressions  to  arouse  wonder  and  delight. 
Cousin  Valerie’s  descriptions  of  the  city’s  wealth  and 
splendour  had  worked  up  my  anticipations  to  the  fairy- 
tale ideal.  But,  alas!  Charing  Cross  did  not  seize  my 
eyes  with  beauty,  and  even  Trafalgar  Square  looked 
dingy  and  ponderous  compared  with  Paris.  As  we  were 
driven  westward  I sought  in  vain  for  the  Maison  Bourg- 
theroulde  and  the  Palazzo  of  Cangrande,  which  I had 
expected  to  find  (or  their  equivalents)  in  undecayed 
magnificence  of  maturity,  glorifying  the  highways  of 
this  great  modern  world,  where  the  arts  are  worshipped, 
and  money  is  poured  out  upon  their  culture. 

“ But  when  are  we  coming  to  the  beautiful  places  ? ” 
I asked  impatiently  as  we  pursued  our  way  through  vul- 
gar streets.  We  were  in  an  open  vehicle,  for  I could  not 
bear  to  miss  a sight  of  anything  we  might  pass.  Therese 
and  Jacqueline,  the  two  maids,  followed,  each  in  care  of 
a load  of  luggage,  and  I saw  them  put  their  heads  out  of 
the  cab  windows  from  time  to  time,  with  looks  of  disgust 
which  declared  their  disappointment  in  the  city  which  is 
the  centre  of  English  empire. 

“ My  faith,”  said  Jacqueline  that  evening — she  was  the 
little  round  rosy  Norman,  or  rather  Norwoman,  who 
waited  on  my  young  cousins — “ but  if  the  English  have 
money  they  know  not  how  to  spend  it.  All  the  im- 
mense town  we  have  travelled  through  to-day  is  like  one 
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huge  common  marche.  No  chateaux,  no  palaces,  no 
splendid  streets  where  everything  glitters,  no  beautiful 
places  with  fountains  ornees,  with  water  like  drops  of 
gold  in  the  sun.  Me,  I have  been  in  Paris,  Mademoiselle, 
and  I know  the  difference.” 

“ But  wait  till  the  morning,”  I said,  “ and  you  will  see 
that  we  are  close  beside  a very  fine  park  and  gardens, 
where  the  world  drives  in  magnificent  carriages  every 

I felt  that,  being,  in  a way,  British,  I was  somehow 
accountable  for  Jacqueline’s  disappointment,  and  having 
poured  out  my  own  complaints  on  my  aunt,  who  was 
certainly  not  to  blame,  and  on  Cousin  Valerie,  who,  as 
a born  Englishwoman,  was  of  course  the  arch-offender, 
I devoted  myself  to  the  consolation  of  the  younger  of 
the  two  grumbling  maids.  Th^rese,  who  was  critical  of 
everything,  and  had  besides  the  sin  on  her  head  of  being 
a per sonne  agee,  I ruthlessly  left  to  her  dissatisfaction. 

I had  taken  a spacious  flat  close  to  Hyde  Park,  where 
we  found  ourselves  exceedingly  comfortable  and  pleas- 
antly situated.  We  had  too  many  servants,  of  course, 
and  they  were  unmercifully  squeezed,  but  we,  nous  autres , 
who  had  the  best  of  everything,  began  to  enjoy  ourselves 
and  to  perceive  that  in  London  there  were  several 
advantages.  Even  Jacqueline,  when  she  emerged  from 
the  little  dark  den  where  she  turned  on  the  electric  light 
at  mid-day  to  put  stitches  in  our  dresses,  and  found  her- 
self in  the  Park  observing  the  drive  or  the  promenade, 
was  struck  by  a spectacle  which  she  admitted  could  not 
be  surpassed. 

“ Oh,  quel  rnondel”  she  exclaimed.  “I  perceive  at  last 
that  these  English  have  the  money,  the  power!  But 
yes,  Mademoiselle,  pardon  me,  you  had  reason.  It  is 
true.” 

Cousin  Valerie’s  friends  came  to  see  us,  and  we  re- 
turned their  calls,  and  many  were  very  civil  and  invited 
us  to  share  their  amusements.  In  return  I entertained 
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them  with  dinners  and  theatre  parties  at  the  Trocadero. 
We  went  to  several  balls,  where  there  was  no  such  thing 
as  dancing.  The  more  fashionable  friends  of  Madame 
had  scarcely  a moment  to  bestow  on  us,  and  as  they 
evidently  only  looked  us  up  out  of  consideration  for  the 
Marquise  we  could  hardly  say  that  we  made  their 
acquaintance.  A few  families  who  were  not  spinning  so 
giddily  in  society’s  whirlpool  took  more  kindly  notice 
of  us. 

One  thing  I observed  as  peculiar  in  their  manners. 
We  young  ones,  Hilaire,  Lucie,  Reine,  and  myself,  were 
invited  to  parties  to  which  no  one  was  admitted  but 
young  people.  At  these  parties  the  mothers  of  the  girls 
who  invited  us  were  not  to  be  seen.  The  girls  smoked, 
and  the  young  men  talked  to  them  as  intimately  as 
if  they  were  their  brothers.  Neither  in  our  out-of-the- 
world  farmhouse  in  America  nor  in  the  salons  of  France 
had  we,  my  cousins  or  I,  been  accustomed  to  such  regu- 
lations. We  found  it  exceedingly  agreeable,  I confess, 
and  I had  only  one  objection  to  it.  Madame  had  the 
attentions  of  her  circle,  who  invited  her  to  their  dinner- 
parties, but  my  dear  little  Sib,  who  was  neither  young 
nor  distinguished,  was  ignored  and  left  outside  of  every 
social  pleasure. 

She  only  laughed  at  my  indignation. 

“It  is  not  the  fault  of  Cousin  Valerie,”  she  said,  “if 
we  are  unprepared  for  the  manners  of  modern  society. 
And  there  are  other  pleasures  for  me.  What  about  the 
picture-galleries  ? ” 

To  these  and  to  the  museums  she  and  I often  made 
our  way  together  while  the  others  were  riding  and 
driving,  and  we  thus  discovered  the  great  accumulation 
of  art  treasure  which  is  hidden  away  under  the  ponder- 
ous buildings  and  sombre  skies  of  London. 

Among  those  of  our  new  acquaintances  whom  I liked 
best  were  the  Dudleys.  Miriam  Dudley  was  a fascinating 
creature,  sufficiently  devoted  to  society,  taking  her  amuse- 
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ment  steadily,  as  if  it  were  food  or  education,  never 
carried  away  by  excitement,  seeming  to  know  a little 
about  everything,  having  travelled  over  Europe  and 
read  all  the  up-to-date  fiction.  She  was  kind  in  a cool 
manner,  and  you  felt  that  if  she  did  not  like  you  she  would 
not  have  anything  to  do  with  you,  which  was  flattering, 
in  a way,  when  she  noticed  you.  As  her  sisters  were 
still  at  school,  and  her  mother  was  of  no  consequence, 
Miriam  reigned  supreme  in  her  home,  and  invited  whom 
she  pleased  to  her  parties.  The  French  cousins  all  fell 
in  love  with  her.  In  Reine  she  recognized  some  character, 
in  Hilaire  a possible  callow  adorer,  and  she  petted  Lucie 
as  you  would  stroke  a kitten.  She  did  not  approve  of 
my  American  bluntness,  and  though  I admired  her 
immensely  I could  not  quite  flatter  myself  that  she 
returned  the  compliment.  We  were  always  somehow 
exposing  to  each  other,  unintentionally,  the  wide  differ- 
ence in  our  ideals.  Hers  were  altogether  personal  to 
herself.  Society,  intelligent  amusement,  culture,  were 
sufficient  stimulants  to  existence. 

“ Your  altruism,”  she  said,  “ will  do  nobody  any  good, 
and  will  end  in  making  you  one  of  that  dreadful  third 
sex  which  is  threatening  a new  development  in  the 
human  race.  In  proportion  as  you  are  unselfish  others 
will  grow  more  selfish.  The  balance  of  things  is  dis- 
turbed and  you  are  the  sufferer.” 

Though  this  sounded  clever  it  irritated  me;  and  my 
conviction  of  its  untruth  was  never  for  a moment  dis- 
turbed. I had  not  been  trained  to  carry  on  an  argument 
with  a cool  assumption  of  having  reason  on  my  side ; and 
knowing  that  I was  right,  I was  accustomed  to  feel  all 
my  Celtic  blood  in  my  head  as  soon  as  I was  accused  of 
being  in  the  wrong.  Our  discussions,  therefore,  always 
left  Miriam  smiling  and  unruffled  in  her  triumph,  and 
her  opponent  indignant  and  a failure. 

Miriam  assured  me  that  if  I would  learn  to  smoke  a 
cigarette  I should  find  it  usefully  soothing  to  my  irrit- 
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able  nervous  temperament.  “ It  is  a good  deal  the 
reason,”  she  said,  “ why  men  have  always  been  so  much 
more  calm  in  judgment  and  demeanour  than  women. 
They  have  smoked.” 

While  these  refined  and  well-bred  maidens,  in  their 
silken  blouses  and  dainty  skirts,  lit  up  their  cigarettes 
and  smoked  in  each  other’s  faces,  I talked  to  the  only 
other  non-smoking  girl  who  frequented  Miriam’s  smok- 
ing-room. 

“Oh,  Ruth  Stanford!”  said  Miriam  afterwards,  when  I 
stated  that  I had  found  her  interesting.  “ She  is  ex- 
ceedingly clever,  as  you  can  see  when  she  flashes  her 
intelligence  at  you  from  behind  those  dreamy  looks  of 
hers.  She  is  already  an  artist  by  profession,  and  works 
herself  to  death  for  the  oddest  motive.  Her  father 
married  a second  time  a few  years  before  he  died,  and 
her  stepmother  was  not  too  kind  to  her.  The  widow 
was  foolish,  speculative,  and  extravagant,  and,  dying, 
left  a child  utterly  unprovided.  Ruth  has  a very 
slender  provision  herself,  but  she  took  the  boy  and  is 
devoted  to  him.  She  has  placed  him  at  an  expensive 
school,  and  keeps  him  there  by  means  of  the  money  she 
makes  by  the  sale  of  her  pictures.” 

My  heart  had  leaped  towards  Ruth  while  Miriam  was 
speaking.  But  I said  sarcastically: 

“ What  silly  ‘altruism’!” 

“Yes;  he  will  grow  up  to  worry  her  to  death,”  said 
Miriam.  “ If  left  to  shift  for  himself  he  might  come  to 
something.” 

Some  days  later,  when  Sib  and  I were  prowling  about 
the  National  Gallery  on  a students’  day,  we  came  on 
Ruth  Stanford,  painting.  I went  and  stood  behind  her, 
and  presently  she  saw  me. 

“ I was  afraid  I might  not  speak.  I am  so  delighted 
to  see  you  at  your  work.  But  I thought  you  painted 
only  original  pictures,”  I said  in  answer  to  her  greeting, 
which  was  made  with  one  of  those  flashes  of  intelligence 
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which  Miriam  had  described,  and  which  really  lit  up  her 
face  like  lightning  from  the  sleepy  blue.  As  I stood 
behind  her  I was  admiring  the  coils  of  her  soft  fair  hair, 
and  her  little  pink  ears,  and  the  pretty  inexpensive 
blouse  which  was  so  artistically  becoming  to  her. 

“ Sometimes  I take  orders — when  I can  get  them,”  she 
said  in  her  clear,  quiet  tones,  and  with  a little  laugh. 

“This  is  my  aunt,”  I said;  “she  would  like  to  know 
you.”  And  then  Ruth  left  her  painting  to  walk  about 
with  us  and  point  out  to  us  several  of  her  favourite 
pictures. 

If  I had  brought  my  aunt  under  notice  of  Miriam  in 
this  express  manner  she  would  have  given  her  a little 
cold  bow,  and  for  the  rest  ignored  her  presence;  but 
Ruth  treated  us  both  with  equal  consideration,  and  did 
the  honours  of  her  beloved  haunt — the  Gallery — quite 
royally,  and  with  a naive  air  of  proprietorship  in  what 
was  to  her  a veritable  kingdom.  Her  Francias,  her 
Botticellis  were  all  at  our  disposal,  and  accompanied  by 
this  happy  heiress  of  England’s  art-treasure  we  needed 
no  printed  catalogue  of  her  possessions. 

In  the  end  she  invited  us  to  tea  at  her  studio. 

“ It  will  be  very  different  from  the  parties  you  are 
accustomed  to,”  she  said.  “ I am  not  fashionable;  my 
work  is  my  delight.  I share  a little  flat  with  a friend, 
but  my  studio  is  my  real  home.” 

I found  the  studio  so  interesting  that  I began  to  think 
of  my  own  drawings,  and  to  feel  inclined  to  stay  here 
beside  Ruth  and  devote  myself  to  the  study  of  art. 
Ruth  encouraged  me.  “You  have  enough  talent  to 
begin  with,”  she  said. 

“No,  no,”  I said  at  last,  “it  would  never  do  for  me. 
I should  want  to  be  Raphael  or  Titian,  and  I should  pro- 
duce little  nothings.  Besides,  I want  to  help  a great 
lot  of  people.” 

I thought  of  Uncle  Ulick’s  will,  and  the  Museum, 
which  I saw  looming  at  the  end  of  a long  road,  the 
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years  during  which  I was  to  have  the  use  of  an  extra- 
ordinary quantity  of  money.  Throughout  the  past 
months  of  amusement  I had  put  away  the  thought 
of  my  responsibility,  but  my  talks  with  Ruth,  who,  I 
knew,  had  also  a helpful  soul  within  her,  aroused  all  my 
former  impatience  to  be  doing  something.  After  that 
she  often  spent  an  evening  with  us  at  the  flat,  and  every- 
one liked  her.  I admired  her  as  much  as  I did  Miriam, 
though  in  a different  way;  and  I loved  her  better. 

I was  already  longing  to  quit  the  brilliance  of  London 
and  its  conventional  life  of  prosperity,  and  get  away 
across  that  gray-blue  sea  with  the  legendary  fringe  on 
its  wave,  which  would  carry  me  to  the  shores  of  the 
land  of  my  dreams.  I now  saw  the  inconvenience  of 
being  Cousin  Valerie’s  hostess  instead  of  her  guest.  I 
could  not  tell  her  that  a limit  must  be  put  to  her  season 
in  London,  because,  though  I had  a very  kindly  regard 
for  her,  it  behoved  me  to  be  moving  on.  Chance  came 
to  my  relief.  One  of  her  distinguished  friends  invited 
her  and  her  young  French  relatives  to  pay  a visit  of 
some  length  to  an  English  country  house,  and  as  they 
agreed  to  go,  I seized  the  opportunity  to  inform  her  of 
my  own  projected  movements. 

“And  you  will  not  return  to  us.  You  will  desert 
Hilaire!”  she  exclaimed  reproachfully. 

“ Hilaire  has  already  deserted  me,”  I said,  laughing. 
“ He  is  enchanted  with  Miriam,  and  he  will  soon  be 
enraptured  with  Ruth,  if  you  do  not  take  him  where 
he  will  meet  with  some  other  charming  demoiselle.” 

As  I turned  away,  lest  I should  laugh  too  much,  I 
heard  Aunt  Sib  say  to  her  in  a comforting  manner: 

“But,  cousin,  my  Tabby,  who  is,  you  say,  rather  a 
difficult  and  prononcee  character,  is  not  the  only  pleasant 
girl  in  the  world  with  a large  dot.  And  the  title  of 
marquise  is  a pretty  one.  During  your  visits  in  England 
something  may  arise  which  would  cause  you  to  regret 
a pre- engagement  on  the  part  of  Hilaire.” 
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“ True,”  said  Madame  thoughtfully. 

“Allow  these  young  people  to  remain  cousins  merely, 
and  to  look  forward  to  some  future  pleasant  meetings.” 

“I  believe  you  are  right,”  said  Cousin  Valerie.  “We 
will  keep  the  de  Vareilles-Chaigneau  alliance  in  the 
background  for  the  present,  as  a possibility  in  reserve. 
1 do  not  know  where  you  got  your  wisdom,  my  dear 
Sabina,  living  so  many  years  as  you  have  done  at  the 
very  back  of  the  world!” 

So  regretful  were  they  all  at  parting  with  us  that  I 
was  encouraged  to  express  a hope  of  their  coming  to 
visit  us  in  Ireland;  but  Cousin  Valerie  shuddered  at 
the  thought  of  such  an  exile,  and  the  brother  and  sisters 
were  at  the  moment  too  much  taken  with  England  to  be 
willing  to  think  of  leaving  it.  They  all  departed  from 
the  flat  in  tears  except  Madame,  whose  farewell  to  me 
was  a shake  of  the  finger  and  a reproachful  exclamation 
of  “Naughty,  disappointing  Tabby!” 

For  the  rest,  Miriam  and  her  circle  wished  us  good- 
morning, and  evidently  had  no  desire  ever  to  behold  us 
again.  Ruth  surprised  us  by  coming  to  Euston  early 
in  the  morning  to  see  us  off  by  the  Irish  mail.  She 
promised  to  write  and  tell  me  of  the  success  of  a 
little  picture  of  hers  which  had  been  accepted  for 
exhibition. 

When  we  were  seated  on  the  deck  of  the  Holyhead 
packet,  Sib  said  to  me:  “ Now,  my  dear,  I do  not  want 
to  damp  your  expectation,  but  it  will  do  us  no  harm  to 
remember  that,  having  come  from  the  scenes  of  a gay 
and  pleasant  world,  we  may  find  ourselves  disappointed 
where  we  are  going.  Being  of  Irish  blood  we  are 
subject  to  that  heart-hunger  for  the  green  land  which 
has  always  been  a peculiarity  of  our  race.  And  I have 
often  heard  tell  that  those  who  return,  urged  by  their 
longing,  do  not  care  to  stay  in  the  place  they  have  so 
desired  to  see.  Happier,  or  at  least  more  prosperous, 
countries  have  spoiled  them,  and  they  do  not  enjoy 
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witnessing  the  native  sorrows  and  disabilities  which 
they  have  shared  in  at  a distance.” 

As  usual,  I thought  that  Aunt  Sib,  being  so  old,  was  in 
the  wrong.  Old  people,  of  course,  would  fret  or  become 
callous. 

“ I do  not  want  to  see  what  is  wrong,  but  to  help  to 
put  things  right,”  I said. 

“ I know  it,  my  darling,”  said  dear  little  Sib.  “ And 
I pray  that  Providence  may  direct  you  how  best  to 
become  a veritable  providence  to  others.” 
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“The  World  is  so  Small!” 

Irish  weather  gave  us  a rude  welcome.  When  we  were 
half-way  across  the  Channel  the  sea  became  so  rough  and 
the  wind  so  boisterous  that  we  had  much  to  do  to  keep 
our  seats  on  deck,  instead  of  following  all  the  other 
passengers  of  our  sex  to  the  stewardess’s  quarters.  I was 
so  resolved  on  seeing  the  first  visible  line  of  Irish  shore 
that  I submitted  to  be  liberally  sprinkled  with  sea- water 
where  I sat  on  the  floor  of  the  deck,  even  after  Aunt  Sib 
had  taken  refuge  in  the  cabin. 

I was  in  high  enjoyment  of  my  bath  of  salt  sea  and  air 
when  an  incident  occurred  which  caused  our  journey  to 
finish  with  a scene  of  excitement.  An  old  gentleman  who 
had  been  resolutely  tramping  up  and  down  deck  sud- 
denly lost  his  footing  as  the  vessel  lurched,  and  fell,  his 
head  coming  against  my  feet  and  knees.  A number  of 
people  rushed  at  him  and  tried  to  lift  him  up,  but  it  was 
found  that  his  leg  was  broken.  The  next  moment  a 
young  man  was  on  his  knees  beside  the  sufferer  examin- 
ing the  injury  with  the  air  of  an  expert. 

“He  is  a doctor;  how  fortunate!”  said  someone.  “A 
man  of  that  age  might  die  of  such  an  injury  if  not  im- 
mediately attended  to.” 

The  surgeon  was  now  speaking  to  me,  directing  me 
to  keep  perfectly  still,  as  my  feet  were  the  support  of 
the  patient’s  head,  and  any  movement  of  mine  might 
give  him  unnecessary  suffering.  The  bone  was  set,  and 
the  patient,  who  had  fainted  under  the  operation,  was 
restored  to  consciousness  by  the  surgeon’s  care,  and 
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remained  reclining  against  my  knees,  which  were  quite 
gathered  up,  and  exceedingly  uncomfortable. 

I was  afraid  of  betraying  the  fact  that  I was  in  pain 
from  the  cramped  condition  of  my  limbs,  when  I saw  the 
young  doctor  observing  me. 

“ You  are  bearing  it  well,”  he  said,  “ and  you  must  go 
on  bearing  it  till  we  land.  Otherwise  harm  may  be 
done.” 

“Why  should  you  think  that  I feel  it  a trouble?”  I 
said  in  the  same  low  tone  in  which  he  had  addressed  me; 
for  the  patient,  having  swallowed  a sedative,  had  fallen 
asleep  from  exhaustion. 

“ I know  by  your  white  lips,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“ Oh,  that  is  nothing!”  I said,  and  began  to  bite  my  lips 
to  bring  the  blood  into  them  again. 

Just  then  an  old  lady,  the  patient’s  wife,  arrived  on  the 
scene,  having  been  allowed  to  remain  in  her  berth  during 
the  excitement.  Her  frightened  exclamations  at  sight  of 
her  husband  showed  how  necessary  had  been  the  pre- 
caution which  had  kept  her  in  ignorance  of  the  accident 
till  the  operation  was  over.  My  Aunt  Sib,  who  stood 
beside  her,  was  only  less  concerned  about  me  than  the  old 
lady  about  her  husband.  So  preoccupied  were  we  all 
that  the  first  sight  of  shore  had  been  unperceived  by  us, 
and  we  were  alongside  the  wharf  before  we  realized  that 
we  were  nearing  Ireland. 

There  was  a difficult  moment  when  the  old  gentleman 
was  raised  from  the  deck  and  removed  to  an  ambulance 
carriage.  His  wife  took  a hurried  and  grateful  farewell 
of  Aunt  Sabina  and  myself,  and  prayed  to  know  our 
names  and  our  destination  in  Dublin.  Sib  avowed  that 
we  were  strangers,  and  bound  for  the  Shelbourne  Hotel. 
There  was  an  exchange  of  names  and  addresses,  and  we 
were  separated  in  the  crowd  that  pressed  from  the  gang- 
way. 

The  next  few  days  Sib  and  I spent  in  walking  about 
Dublin  streets,  exploring  the  shops,  asking  our  way  to 
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places  of  note,  and  making  excursions  to  the  sea-side 
resorts  in  the  neighbourhood.  We  were,  indeed,  no  more 
than  American  tourists  holding  fast  by  our  guide-book. 
Some  friends  had  written  about  us  to  residents  in  Dublin, 
but  we  were  shy  of  calling  on  anyone,,  and  felt  that  we 
must  wait  to  be  discovered.  I would  not  confess,  even  to 
Sib,  that  I felt  it  a little  lonely,  or  that  I was  at  a loss 
to  see  how  we  were  to  make  a closer  acquaintance  with 
the  human  nature  of  this  country.  By  the  end  of  a week 
the  unexpected  happened,  as  is  so  usual,  and  a door  into 
society  was  opened  to  us. 

We  were  coming  home  from  one  of  our  excursions 
when  we  met  on  the  hotel  steps  a lady  who  was  just 
turning  away  disappointed  at  not  finding  us.  In  her 
handsome  attire  we  hardly  recognized  the  frightened  old 
lady  in  travelling  wraps  who  had  parted  from  us  on  the 
landing-stage  of  the  Holyhead  packet.  But  the  sym- 
pathetic eyes  and  the  warmth  of  her  manner  soon 
assured  us  that  it  was  she.  We  returned  into  the 
hotel  together  and  proceeded  to  make  further  acquaint- 
ance with  one  another. 

“ I should  have  come  to  see  you  sooner,  only  that  I 
have  been  in  close  attendance  on  my  husband.  He  is  so 
much  better  that  I can  now  enjoy  the  pleasure  of  coming 
to  thank  you  for  your  sympathy  and  attention  at  a very 
trying  moment.” 

‘‘You  have  thanked  us  too  much  already,”  said  Sib. 
“We  did  nothing,  except  that  my  niece  sat  quiet  for  an 
hour  or  so.” 

“ Many  a girl  of  her  age  would  have  behaved  differ- 
ently,” said  the  lady.  “ Our  doctor  tells  me  that  her 
firmness  and  patience  had  something  to  do  with  the 
successful  knitting  of  the  bone.” 

I did  not  quite  like  the  allusion  to  “ a girl  of  her  age”: 
it  made  me  feel  dreadfully  young;  but  the  praise  was 
sweet  to  my  vanity,  and  my  better  self  was  gratified  by 
the  assurance  that  I had  proved  useful  in  an  emergency. 
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In  the  course  of  conversation  we  learned  that  the  old 
gentleman  with  the  broken  leg  was  Sir  Martin  O’Brien, 
a prominent  Government  official,  and  we  picked  up  a 
good  deal  of  information  about  the  O’Brien  family  circle. 
There  were  ten  children,  all  of  whom  were  married  and 
located  in  different  parts  of  the  world.  Lady  O’Brien 
informed  us  with  pride  that  she  had  already  thirty 
grandchildren.  Some  were  in  India,  some  in  Africa, 
others  in  England,  and  two  or  three  families  were 
in  different  parts  of  Europe. 

“We  are  never  all  together,”  she  said  with  a sigh; 
“ but  perhaps  it  is  quite  as  well,”  she  added  gaily,  “ for 
no  ordinary  house  would  hold  us.” 

We  were  pressed  to  return  her  visit  soon,  and  we  did 
so  willingly  as  we  both  felt  attracted  to  this  genial  Irish- 
woman. We  found  her  at  home  in  her  drawing-room  in 
Merrion  Square. 

“ Yes,  they  are  fine  old  houses,”  she  said  in  reply  to  an 
admiring  remark  of  Sib’s.  “ You  will  not  find  many  better 
anywhere.  They  were  built  before  the  Union,  of  course, 
and  remain  as  evidence  of  a period  of  prosperity  in 
Ireland.  No  one  decorates  ceilings,  or  erects  mantel- 
pieces and  chimney-boards  like  these,  for  Irish  people 
to  live  in,  now.  You  will  find  some  much  more  splendid 
than  this  in  fallen  neighbourhoods,  where  they  have  been 
turned  into  tenements  for  the  poor.  You  must  see  them, 
as  among  the  sights  of  Dublin.” 

I mentioned  the  Maison  Bourgtheroulde. 

Lady  O’Brien  laughed.  “ Oh,  you  have  run  away  with 
me  too  fast!  We  have  nothing  like  that.  How  would 
it  ever  have  been  possible  in  a country  like  Ireland? 
I spoke  only  of  residences,  more  ornate  in  the  interior 
than  might  have  been  expected.  But  even  in  England 
you  will  not  find  exteriors  like  that  of  the  Maison 
Bourgtheroulde.  For  one  thing,  the  climate  would  have 
no  mercy  on  them.” 

This  had  brought  us  to  Kouen,  and  she  went  on  to 
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tell  us  how  she  had  received  a letter  from  the  Marquise 
de  Vareilles,  whom  she  had  met  abroad,  asking  her  to 
make  the  acquaintance  of  two  lady  visitors  to  Dublin, 
with  whom  she  concluded  that  Sib  and  I were  identical. 

“ I will  write  to  her  that  we  are  already  acquainted. 
It  is  a very  gratifying  coincidence.  Chaigneau  is  a 
name  not  unknown  among  us,  and  connected  with  an 
interesting  feature  of  Dublin.” 

Here  five  or  six  ladies,  old  and  young,  were  announced, 
and  pleasant  introductions  and  agreeable  speeches  kept 
us  engaged  in  the  most  lively  manner  until  a servant 
appeared  with  the  tea  equipage. 

“ Kathleen,  my  love,  I must  ask  you  to  make  the  tea 
for  me,”  said  Lady  O’Brien ; and  the  youngest  of  the  Miss 
Val  de  Burgos  (their  father’s  name  was  Valentine,  and 
they  were  always  called  the  Val  de  Burgos)  immediately 
took  off  her  gloves  and  became  busy  with  the  tea-cups. 

Meanwhile,  Mrs.  de  Burgo,  who  was  a large  lady 
beaming  with  good-humour,  had  engaged  me  in  con- 
versation, while  her  appreciative  eye  was  taking  in  the 
details  of  my  rather  pretty  French  costume.  From  her 
questions  and  remarks  I gathered  that  she  was  placing 
me  as  the  descendant  of  a French  king  on  my  father’s 
side,  and  an  Irish  princess  on  my  mother’s;  and  I found 
myself  saying: 

“My  father’s  people  were  weavers  of  poplin  in  the 
Liberties  of  Dublin.” 

“Really,  yes,  probably.  They  were  of  the  French 
emigres.  I was  going  further  back  than  that,  of  course.” 

I thought  that  a slight  shade  had  fallen  on  the 
smile  on  Mrs.  de  Burgo’s  countenance,  suggesting  that 
she  loved  not  the  taint  of  commerce  in  family  blood, 
and  that  with  regard  to  antecedents  it  was  pleasanter 
and  more  honourable  to  date  back  to  royalty,  whether 
mythical  or  otherwise. 

Lady  O’Brien  struck  into  the  conversation,  and  sounded 
a more  sensible  note. 
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“ That  introduction  of  the  poplin  was  a most  inter- 
esting event.  Good  old  French  families  were  connected 
with  it,  and  have  left  a legacy  of  industry  to  the 
country.” 

“ At  all  events  it  gave  me  my  rather  original  name,” 
I said  laughingly  to  the  girls  beside  me.  “ I am  called 
Tabinette.” 

A chorus  of  laughter  greeted  this  announcement. 

“No,  really?  How  funny!  But  it  is  a pretty  name. 
Quite  a variety  from  our  Marys  and  Kathleens.” 

“ Oh,  I have  other  names,  besides!”  I said.  “ Nearly  as 
many  as  if  I were  descended  from  royalty;”  and  I glanced 
slyly  at  Mrs.  de  Burgo.  “And  the  end  of  it  is,  I am 
known  to  my  intimate  friends  as  Tabby.” 

“ I don’t  know  what  the  reason  is,”  I said  to  Sib  after- 
wards, “ but  I feel  carried  away  by  the  good-humour  of 
these  people.  They  make  me  feel  that  they  are  pleased 
with  me,  no  matter  what  I say  or  do.” 

“ It  is  dangerous,  however,”  said  Sib.  “ One  might 
say  too  much  on  some  occasions.  I own  they  are 
delightfully  sympathetic  and  amiable.” 

“I  take  to  them,”  I said.  “I  feel  I have  come  home 
to  my  own  country.” 

I knew  that  some  elders  might  have  proceeded  to 
warn  me  against  rushing  too  fast  to  conclusions;  but 
Sib  felt  she  had  said  enough;  and  she  was  right,  inas- 
much as  to  press  the  matter  further  would  have  been  to 
arouse  my  opposition. 

“Isn’t  it  curious  that  we  should  have  happened  into 
the  very  circle  to  which  Cousin  Valerie  was  introducing 
us?”  I said.  “And  oh,  I wonder  how  much  of  my  affairs 
she  confided  to  them!  I don’t  mind  their  knowing 
about  Uncle  Ulick’s  money,  but  I do  hope  she  has  not 
told  them  about  the  conditions  of  the  will.  They  would 
make  such  fun  about  the  young  man  whom  I would  not 
marry,  and  who  would  not  marry  me.” 

“ I give  our  cousin  credit  for  some  prudence,”  said  Sib 
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“ She  would  not  like  to  convey  anything  that  could 
bring  ridicule  on  her  relatives.” 

I was  relieved  by  this  assurance;  for  the  thought  of 
these  lively  people  making  merry  at  my  expense  was 
displeasing  to  me,  the  more  so  as  we  seemed  likely 
to  develop  a friendship  with  them,  an  invitation  to 
dinner  having  followed  very  closely  on  our  call.  In 
excellent  spirits  we  presented  ourselves  in  the  drawing- 
room at  Merrion  Square.  Lit  up  by  soft  lamps,  and 
decorated  with  flowers,  its  noble  proportions  struck  me 
now  even  more  than  at  first  sight.  Sir  Martin  O’Brien, 
who  was  able  to  receive  his  friends  as  he  reclined  on 
a couch,  presented  me  to  everyone  as  his  “ young 
deliverer”. 

I was  overwhelmed  by  such  a greeting  in  presence  of 
a company,  my  dignity,  as  usual,  fearing  ridicule  as 
a consequence  of  exaggerated  praise.  The  de  Burgos 
were  present,  and  their  smiles  alarmed  me.  Dear  Lady 
O’Brien,  however,  came  to  my  assistance. 

“ Oh,”  she  said,  “ that  is  a term  which  belongs  more 
properly  to  another  guest  whom  we  expect,  but  of  whose 
honours  Miss  Chaigneau  will  not  be  ashamed  to  take  her 
rightful  portion.” 

At  the  same  moment  the  door  opened,  and  a servant 
announced  Dr.  Dermod  MacMurrough.  One  glance  told 
me  that  this  was  the  young  surgeon  who  had  appeared 
so  opportunely  on  board  the  Leinster. 

He  was  soon  absorbed  into  the  general  company,  and 
there  was  such  a hum  of  lively  conversation  that  the 
interrupting  announcement  of  dinner  seemed  an  im- 
pertinence. 

We  all  swept  downstairs  on  a wave  of  good-liumour, 
and  were  quickly  seated  at  table  in  a dining-room 
worthy  of  the  rest  of  the  house.  A little  shy,  though 
full  of  curiosity  and  interest  in  my  neighbours,  I shrank 
at  first  from  the  row  of  bright  faces  opposite  to  me, 
and  my  eyes  took  refuge  in  the  inspection  of  the  richly 
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ornamental  garlands  and  figures  in  finely-carved  stucco 
which  clothed  the  walls,  only  leaving  space  here  and 
there  for  a picture.  I was  soon,  however,  made  aware 
that  a ripple  of  amusement  was  playing  round  the  table 
at  the  arrangement  made  by  Sir  Martin,  who  had  placed 
me  in  the  seat  of  honour  by  his  side,  while  young 
MacMurrough  was  similarly  disposed  of  by  Lady  O’Brien, 
to  the  exclusion  of  some  important  elders.  After  a time 
I forgot  my  shyness  and  even  my  own  identity  in  the 
pleasure  of  listening  to  the  witty  conversation  going  on 
around  me.  One  or  two  of  the  choice  wits  of  Dublin 
were  present,  and  some  genial  jeux  d’ esprit  were  origi- 
nated in  my  honour.  The  feast  was  an  entertainment  in 
a higher  sense  of  the  word  than  is  concerned  with  “ the 
delicacies  of  the  season”.  I had  not  the  least  idea  of 
what  I was  eating,  and  only  discerned  Sib’s  snowy  head 
and  diamond  glitter  as  through  a silver  mist  somewhere 
midway  down  the  lane  of  laughing  faces.  Dinner  was 
nearly  over,  the  “ ice  ” period  had  set  in,  when  my  eyes 
fell  on  MacMurrough,  and  perceived  that  he  was  observing 
me  with  the  same  superior  smile  which  had  commended 
my  conduct  after  the  operation  on  the  steamer.  I sat 
very  erect,  and  withdrew  from  his  gaze  a little  coldly. 

The  next  moment  a distracting  thought  rushed  into 
my  mind.  The  name  of  Uncle  Ulick’s  young  man  was 
MacMurrough,  and  he  had  professed  himself  to  be  an 
ambitious  student  of  the  science  of  medicine.  Medicine 
and  surgery  were  nearly  allied.  Could  it  be — ” 

I did  not  know  how  the  dinner  ended,  or  how  I got 
up  to  the  drawing-room.  I had  a vague  impression  of 
rustling  skirts  and  of  being  put  in  my  place  as  to  pre- 
cedence in  leaving  the  dining-room  by  my  hostess,  but 
my  thoughts  were  in  a whirl  until  my  nerve  was  re- 
stored by  coffee,  which  was  the  more  acceptable  as, 
through  excitement,  I had  eaten  almost  nothing  at  dinner. 
When  my  wits  had  recovered  their  usual  keenness  I 
listened  intently  to  the  conversation  of  the  ladies,  which 
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was  all  on  the  subject  of  the  hero  of  the  evening.  I 
gathered  that  Sir  Martin  and  Lady  O’Brien  had  made 
his  acquaintance  through  the  accident  to  the  former, 
but  that  Mrs.  de  Burgo  had  long  known  his  family. 

“ They  are  among  the  best  people  of  the  county/’  she 
said,  “but  of  late  their  estate  has  sadly  dwindled.  At 
his  father’s  death  some  years  ago  this  young  man  in- 
herited large  mortgages  and  the  mastership  of  the 
hounds.  Some  people  thought  it  would  have  been  more 
interesting  if  he  had  hunted  with  the  hounds  till  the  last 
penny  was  spent,  and  till  the  roof  went  off  the  house; 
and  then  had  left  his  mother  and  sisters  to  charity,  and 
departed  to  seek  his  fortune  in  the  colonies.  But  he 
thought  differently,  and  went  to  work  to  gather  up  the 
remnant  of  the  property  for  the  women  and  to  mark 
out  a professional  career  for  himself.  They  say  he  is 
extraordinarily  clever,  has  taken  all  sorts  of  honours, 
and  is  working  on  the  line  of  scientific  discovery.  Some- 
one told  me  that  he  is  ambitious  to  find  out  the  cure  for 
a fatal  disease — I forget  what  disease  and  the  rest  of  the 
particulars.” 

Here  the  men  returned  to  the  drawing-room,  and  two 
or  three  of  the  elders  gathered  round  me  with  kindly 
curiosity  and  pretty  little  attentions.  I had  never 
ventured  to  glance  towards  MacMurrough,  and  the  party 
was  about  to  break  up  when  he  approached  me  and  took 
the  seat  by  my  side. 

After  a little  talk  about  America,  and  a few  politely  in- 
terested questions  as  to  my  experiences  of  travel,  he  said : 

“ Miss  Cliaigneau,  I think  ? It  is  an  unusual  name. 
And  your  aunt  is  Miss  Costello — ?” 

“Yes,”  I said;  and  I gave  him  rather  a frightened 
glance. 

He  smiled  good  - humouredly.  “It  is  a funny  coin- 
cidence,” he  said  reflectingly ; and  then  added  with 
a gleam  of  almost  boyish  glee  in  his  eye : “ But,  Miss 
Chaigneau,  do  let  us  be  friends,  however!” 
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As  soon  as  we  reached  our  apartments  in  the  hotel 
that  night  I threw  off  my  wraps,  flung  down  my  fan, 
and  hastened  to  share  with  my  aunt  the  knowledge  that 
had  burst  on  me. 

“ Sib,”  I cried,  “ it  seems  too  strange  to  be  true,  but  I 
have  discovered  that  their  Dr.  MacMurrough  is  Uncle 
Ulick’s  young  man!” 

“Are  you  quite  sure?”  asked  Sib.  “I  was  struck  at 
once  by  the  name,  but  there  must  be  other  MacMurroughs.” 
“I  have  had  it  from  himself  in  a few  words,”  I said; 
and  I repeated  the  short  conversation  that  had  passed 
between  us. 

“ The  world  is  so  small!”  said  Sib,  smiling  and  shaking 
her  head  at  my  utter  consternation. 

“ You  often  told  me  so;  but  I did  not  know  how  small. 
To  think  of  our  running  against  him  in  the  Channel, 
even  before  we  set  foot  on  Irish  ground!” 

“ One  must  be  prepared  for  everything,”  said  Sib, 
“ and  you  can  meet  him  without  ill-will.  There  are 
other  girls  who  must  perceive  that  his  features  are 
manly  and  refined,  his  head  intellectual,  that  his  figure 
is  well  set  up  and  his  bearing  gentlemanly.” 

“What  an  inventory!”  I said,  tapping  my  foot,  and 
picking  up  my  fan  to  wreak  my  vexation  by  twisting 
it. 

“ You  will  hardly  do  him  justice  because  his  presence 
causes  embarrassment  to  you.  But  you  must  remember 
that  he  may  feel  equally  annoyed  at  meeting  you.” 

“ Not  at  all,”  I said.  “ That  is  the  worst  of  it.  He 
took  the  matter  as  coolly  as  possible.  The  meeting 
seemed  to  cause  him  amusement.” 

“ Follow  his  example,  then,  my  darling,  and  also  be 
amused.  But  go  to  bed  now,  and  we  will  talk  the  sub- 
ject out  in  the  morning.” 
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I was  so  anxious  to  discover  whether  anything  was 
known  by  our  Dublin  friends  of  the  annoying  particulars 
of  Uncle  Ulick’s  will  that  I hastened  with  Aunt  Sib  to 
pay  our  duty-call  on  Lady  O’Brien  after  the  dinner- 
party. 

“ I don’t  know  why  I am  so  eager,”  I said,  “ because 
if  I have  to  meet  the  worst,  I shall  never  dare  to  go 
among  those  people  again.” 

“From  what  I have  seen  of  the  young  man  I do  not 
think  he  would  talk  about  it,”  said  Sib. 

“ Oh,  but  several  persons  would  have  known!”  I urged, 
working  up  my  uneasiness  to  the  point  of  acute  distress. 
“ If  I could  only  have  divided  the  money  with  him,  and 
made  an  end  of  it — ” 

“That  is  a matter  which  always  gave  you  disquiet, 
but  your  present  trouble  is  only  caused  by  a fear  of  public 
opinion.  You  must  have  moral  courage,”  said  Aunt  Sib, 
with  her  hand  on  the  knocker  of  Lady  O’Brien’s  hall- 
door. 

All  sorts  of  pleasant  things  were  talked  of  during  the 
first  part  of  that  visit — the  coming  horse -show,  the 
Leopardstown  races,  and  other  festivities  of  the  early 
autumn  season;  and  nothing  was  said  of  Dr.  Dermod 
MacMurrough  until  after  the  arrival  of  the  Miss  Hussey 
O’Shaughnessys,  another  flock  of  girls  as  numerous  and 
as  charming  as  the  Yal  de  Burgos.  I looked  from  one 
to  another  with  admiring  delight,  surprised  that  so 
many  girls  could  be  so  good-looking  without  being  all 
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absolutely  beautiful,  and  could  look  so  elegantly  dressed 
in  such  simple  attire.  I was  intimate  with  them  all  in 
the  space  of  about  a quarter  of  an  hour,  and  listened  in 
amusement  to  a rippling  flow  of  Dublin  Society  gossip. 
I had  forgotten  my  own  uneasiness  and  its  source  when 
suddenly  I heard  the  name  of  Dr.  Dermod  MacMurrough. 

“ I believe  he  is  supernaturally  clever,”  said  Gertrude 
O’Shaughnessy.  “ I don’t  wonder  that  Sir  Martin  has 
made  so  quick  a recovery.” 

“And  he  is  so  nice!”  said  her  sister  Rose.  “But  he 
works  so  hard,  it  is  difficult  for  his  friends  to  see  any- 
thing of  him.” 

“He  is  quite  too  devoted  to  microbes,”  said  Nora  de 
Burgo. 

“And  then  no  one  can  find  out  the  truth  about  that 
story  of  his  having  refused  to  accept  a fortune,”  said 
Rose.  “ It  is  very  hard  to  believe  it,  because  a little 
money  would  be  so  very  useful  to  him  in  the  branch  of 
his  profession  which  he  has  chosen.” 

“ There  is  nothing  in  it,  I dare  say,”  said  Lady  O’Brien. 
“Oh,  I think  there  is  something!”  persisted  Nora. 
“ There  has  been  law  about  it  somehow,  though  it  never 
came  into  court.  The  fortune  was  claimed  by  somebody 
else,  and  rather  than  deprive  them  of  it  Dr.  Dermod 
gave  it  up,  though  his  title  was  good.” 

I held  my  breath,  and  sat  in  guilty  silence,  not  ventur- 
ing to  glance  at  Sib. 

“ Well,  my  dear,  it  sounds  too  Quixotic  to  be  true,” 
said  Lady  O’Brien.  “ Everyone  is  so  keen  for  money 
nowadays,  the  young  people  quite  too  keen,  I think. 
In  my  young  days  young  people  did  not  expect  to  have 
half  the  luxuries  and  amusements  they  look  for  now. 
And  we  were  twice  as  happy,  and  far  more  excited  and 
interested  over  the  enjoyments  that  fell  to  our  share.” 
“Oh,  now,  Lady  O’Brien,  don’t  you  begin  to  lecture 
us!”  said  Gertrude  laughingly.  “If  you  do,  where  are 
we  girls  to  find  a champion?” 
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And  so  this,  to  me,  dangerous  conversation  drifted 
harmlessly  away  into  another  channel. 

We  had  now  a succession  of  little  gaieties:  the  play, 
the  flower-show,  the  dance;  and  Dublin  filled  so  fast 
with  strangers  that  we  were  glad  to  have  secured  our 
footing  in  the  hotel  before  it  overflowed.  We  had  quite 
a little  circle  of  friends  whom  we  entertained.  The  de 
Burgo  girls  invited  me  to  share  in  a peculiar  kind  of 
amusement,  the  search  after  lodgings  for  friends  who 
required  to  be  taken  in  somewhere  for  the  “horse-show 
week  ”,  It  was  a form  of  sight-seeing  not  given  to  every- 
one to  enjoy.  We  began  with  the  best  streets,  in  which 
apartments  might  be  obtained  by  judicious  management 
and  influence,  and  we  ended  in  the  more  needy  neighbour- 
hoods, which  did  not  disdain  the  advertising  card  in  the 
window.  We  were  “upstairs  and  downstairs  and  into 
my  lady’s  chamber”  in  an  earnestness  of  purpose  beyond 
that  of  the  nursery  rhyme;  but  we  always  found  that 
somebody  had  been  there  before  us,  and  that  the  rooms 
we  coveted  were  already  “bespoke”. 

“Indeed,  Miss  O’Shaughnessy,  I w~ould  oblige  you  if 
I could,  for  sure  I have  a nephew  living  in  your  county, 
and  your  father’s  the  best  to  his  tenants.  But  this  is  a 
family  (waving  a hand  towards  an  encampment  of  four 
temporary  beds  set  up  in  a moderate-sized  apartment) 
that  has  come  to  me  regular  every  horse-show  for  twenty 
years  back.  And  it  wouldn’t  be  becomin’  in  me  to  be 
keepin’  them  out  now!” 

There  was  an  independent  tone  about  the  landlady 
not  often  to  be  observed  in  one  following  so  unlucrative 
a calling  as  the  letting  of  lodgings  in  the  capital  of  Ire- 
land. But  in  “ horse-show  week”  there  is  an  annual 
overflowing  of  the  horn  of  plenty,  and  the  frugal  and 
threadbare  lodging-house  keeper  is  lifted  for  the  moment 
into  prosperity  and  importance. 

The  friends  of  Gertrude  and  Rose  got  shelter  some- 
where, however,  for  the  O’Shaughnessy s having  filled 
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their  own  house  first,  were  untiring  in  their  quest  of 
harbour  for  the  harbourless.  After  this  it  was  amusing 
to  Sib  and  myself  to  watch  from  our  windows  the 
thickening  of  the  crowds  in  the  streets,  and  the  increase 
of  animation  on  the  faces  of  the  foot-passengers.  The 
car-drivingest  city  in  the  world  began  to  prove  its  right 
to  that  original  title,  and  it  was  almost  as  risky  to  dive 
across  “the  Green”  as  though  it  were  a crossing  in 
Oxford  Street. 

All  went  well  with  the  weather  till  the  day  of  the 
races,  when,  just  as  the  fun  was  fastest,  the  capricious 
Irish  sun  ducked  his  head  behind  a big  cloud,  and  rain 
began  to  fall  in  a dreary  drizzle.  Amidst  laughter  and 
jokes,  drooping  plumes  and  the  wreck  of  pretty  frocks, 
a delightful  day  of  excitement  came  to  an  end. 

“ I wonder  if  all  those  girls  have  as  many  gowns  to  take 
the  place  of  what  is  spoiled,  as  you  have,”  said  Sib  as 
the  dripping  figures  hurried  past  us. 

“ I don’t  think  they  care,”  I said.  “ They  will  shake 
them  out  and  make  them  look  as  good  as  new.  I believe 
they  laugh  and  laugh  in  this  country,  no  matter  what 
happens.” 

“Ah,  but  there  are  tears  behind  the  laughter!”  said 
Sib. 

“But  not  about  frocks,”  I said  mischievously,  for  I 
knew  what  she  was  thinking  of. 

“ No,  dear;  not  exactly  about  frocks,”  said  Sabina. 

Seeing  how  uncertain  were  those  skies,  with  their 
clear  ocean-blue  and  their  high  clouds  flashing  with 
golden  light,  suddenly  obscured  by  rain-dropping  vapours 
drifting  up  from  the  sea,  and  passing  off  across  the 
mountains  slowly  enough  to  spoil  our  pleasure,  I hardly 
expected  the  boon  of  a succession  of  thoroughly  perfect 
days  for  the  horse-show.  Dazzling  sunshine,  however, 
with  scarcely  a fleck  of  fleece  on  an  almost  Italian  sky 
took  us  with  that  happy  surprise  which  plays  so  big 
a part  in  the  enjoyment  of  life.  And  never  have  I shared 
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in  a more  exhilarating  festival  than  this,  which  Irish 
people  crowd  from  every  part  of  Ireland  to  hold,  in 
honour  of  their  idol  the  horse. 

For  a whole  week  the  streets  and  road  leading  to  the 
suburban  scene  of  the  show  were  blocked  with  carriages, 
jaunting-cars, tram-cars, and  foot-passengers;  even  donkey- 
carts  did  not  seem  ashamed  of  themselves,  only  stood  in 
a row  a little  aloof  from  the  throng  of  more  dignified 
vehicles  outside  the  gates.  On  the  first  day  our  visit 
was  to  the  huge  hall  where  the  horses  stand,  each  in  his 
stall,  attended  by  his  groom,  and  ready  to  receive  the 
worship  and  flattery  of  his  owner  and  friends.  Lady 
O’Brien,  who  had  taken  us  in  her  carriage  to  the  show, 
led  us  to  this  hall,  where,  among  scores  of  others,  we 
found  all  the  Val  de  Burgo  and  Hussey  O’Shaughnessy 
girls  with  their  parents  and  brothers  and  admirers 
grouped  in  and  about  the  different  horse-boxes.  The 
proud  grooms  were  pointing  out  perfections  in  their  own 
splendid  animals  and  whispering  depreciation  of  others 
which  were  not  their  own.  The  girls  hung  round  their 
favourites,  patting  their  necks  and  looking  in  their  eyes 
with  a rapturous  fondness  which  some  of  their  human 
companions  might  have  envied.  The  supremely  satisfied 
fathers  stood  by,  having  brought  their  contribution  to 
this  annual  aggregate  of  national  pleasure,  and  looked 
what  they  were,  good-natured  (perhaps  hasty-tempered, 
who  knows  ?)  easy-going  country  gentlemen.  The  mothers 
were,  if  possible,  more  occupied  in  admiring  their  girls 
than  the  horses,  and  the  brothers  were  a little  distracted 
by  other  peoples’  horses  and  girls. 

Every  day  that  week  we  were  absorbed  in  the  show, 
our  interest  ever  varying  and  increasing  with  its  different 
features,  till  at  last  long  and  unflagging  pleasure  cul- 
minated on  what  is  called  “the  day  of  the  jumping”. 
We  were  early  in  the  field,  and  as  we  pressed  towards 
the  grand-stand  to  take  our  seats  we  had  to  win  our 
difficult  way  through  an  ever  - increasing  throng  of 
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jovial  people.  Nowhere  was  observed  the  affected  in- 
different air  which  one  has  seen  in  some  other  places 
among  pleasure-seekers,  all  faces  were  radiant  with  eager 
interest  and  frank  enjoyment.  In  no  country  did  the 
sun  ever  shine  on  more  beautiful  and  animated  women, 
in  whose  faces  the  animation  and  the  beauty  were  so 
charmingly  identical;  or  on  men  of  such  stalwart  and 
healthy  physique,  whose  wholesome  unreserved  good- 
humour  ignored  the  discontents  and  the  pretences  of  the 
blase.  Gay  dresses,  of  hues  borrowed  from  every  flower, 
jewels  and  eyes  sparkling  together,  roses  vying  with 
soft  countenances  in  sweet  wild  natural  bloom,  all  kept 
moving  towards  us  in  the  sunshine,  and  through  their 
fascinations  we  had  to  push  our  admiring  way  to  our 
places  on  the  stand.  Mounted  there  at  last,  we  could 
see  over  the  throng  to  the  great  level  green  where  the 
barricades  had  been  erected  at  proper  intervals,  by  which 
the  reputation  of  the  worshipped  horse  was  bound  to 
rise  or  fall.  Here  we  found  only  the  weary  mothers 
and  solidly-interested  fathers  of  our  younger  friends 
of  both  sexes,  who  were  exploring  the  crowd  in  enjoy- 
ment of  each  other’s  society,  and  professedly  in  search 
of  their  acquaintances. 

“ Kathleen  was  so  anxious  to  meet  a school-fellow 
from  Connaught,  who  was  sure  to  be  here,  and  young 
O’Mahoney  offered  to  take  her  round,”  said  a lady  be- 
side me  to  her  neighbour  on  the  other  side.  “ Not  that 
I imagine  they  could  ever  meet  except  by  an  appoint- 
ment or  a miracle.  The  stand  is  the  only  spot  to  count 
on,  and  even  here  they  come  and  go  like  shuttlecocks,  so 
that  no  two  who  once  part  are  ever  in  the  same  place  for 
a moment.” 

Before  the  great  jumping  began,  however,  many  of  the 
stragglers  gathered  in,  and  joyous  and  effusive  greetings 
reached  us  where  Sib  and  I sat,  resolutely  intent  on 
missing  nothing  of  a new  and  national  experience.  Pre- 
sently the  stand  was  alive  with  a rapture  of  excitement, 
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and  the  crowd,  beyond  and  below  and  around,  were  trying 
their  best  to  stand  on  each  other’s  heads  for  a better 
view.  As  the  horses  came,  one  after  another,  on  the 
course  with  their  arched  necks,  sleek  sides,  and  slender 
limbs — each  bestrode,  not  by  a professional  jockey,  but 
by  its  owner,  or  a friend  of  its  owner — all  heads  wrere 
stretched  forward,  and  bright  eyes  were  strained  to 
identify  horses  and  riders. 

“ Oh,  there  is  Jim  on  Shamrock!” 

“That  is  Faugh-a-ballagh;  I’m  sure  of  it;  and  Terry 
O’Connor  riding  him!” 

“Is  that  Lightfoot?  The  dark  bay  wdth  the  small 
feet?” 

“ No,  it  isn’t  Lightfoot.  The  feet  are  too  big.  Father, 
what  has  become  of  Lightfoot?” 

“ Patience,  little  girlie.  All  in  good  order!” 

And  now  began  the  steeple-chase.  A succession  of 
varieties  of  every  kind  of  obstacle  that  a horse  and 
rider  could  encounter  in  the  course  of  such  a hunt  had 
been  erected  in  the  great  green  arena,  and  one  after 
another  the  daring  candidates  for  honours  cantered  the 
smooth  space  between,  and  rode  at  the  obstacles,  clearing 
them  perfectly,  imperfectly,  or  not  at  all,  as  the  case 
might  be.  Early  in  the  proceedings  a rider  was  thrown, 
his  horse’s  hoof  catching  in  the  top  rail  of  a five-barred 
gate.  There  was  a moment  of  suspense  while  it  w^as 
feared  that  the  horse  had  rolled  over  his  master,  but 
that  was  soon  followed  by  a burst  of  cheering  and 
laughter  when  the  rider  was  seen  on  his  legs  and 
running  for  his  hat.  Nowt  and  again  a pause  occurred 
in  the  “jumping”;  and  conversation  on  the  grand-stand, 
and  little  excursions  into  the  crowd  below,  filled  up  the 
interval. 

“Are  any  of  the  MacMurroughs  here  to-day?”  asked 
Lady  O’Brien,  who  had  maintained  her  seat  by  Aunt 
Sib  since  her  arrival  on  the  scene,  proud  of  having 
stemmed  the  living  torrent  to  reach  this  high  shore, 
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and  no  way  inclined  to  risk  losing  the  advantage  she 
had  gained. 

“ I think  not,”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo,  who  sat  just  below 
and  occasionally  deprived  us  or  our  opportunity  of 
counting  the  feathers  on  the  back  of  her  bonnet  by 
presenting  to  us  her  not  quite  Greek  profile,  with  a keen 
eye  straining  to  look  round  at  us. 

“ I think,”  she  continued,  lowering  her  voice  so  that 
our  ears  performed  quite  a feat  in  catching  what  she 
said,  “ I think  their  present  circumstances  are  not  such 
as  to  permit  of  many  visits  to  Dublin.” 

“But  the  young  doctor?”  said  Lady  O’Brien.  “Does 
he  not  live  in  Dublin?” 

“Oh,  he  scorns  all  such  idle  amusements!”  said  the 
other  lady.  “ Your  dreadfully  intellectual  men  are 
usually  spoil-sports.” 

Lady  O’Brien  smiled,  and  looked  her  thought;  which 
was  evidently  a mental  comparison  between  Sir  Martin, 
whom  she  believed  to  be  a prince  among  intellectual 
men,  and  good  Mr.  Yal  de  Burgo,  the  exercise  of  whose 
intelligence  was  limited  by  the  dining-room,  the  stable, 
and  the  kennel. 

“ I am  sure  he  is  gone  to  Paris  in  search  of  a microbe,” 
said  Nora  de  Burgo,  who  had  just  returned  from  an  ex- 
ploring expedition  with  young  Jack  Butler,  and  had 
seated  herself  at  the  other  side  of  Sib.  “ He  always 
selects  these  festive  seasons  to  make  a rush  across  the 
world  on  pretence  of  some  such  nastiness.” 

“ Nora,  don’t  be  so  pert!”  said  her  mother. 

“ Dermod  will  make  his  mark  somewhere,”  said  big 
Jack  Butler,  “ though  not  on  the  hunting-field,  poor 
fellow!”  he  added  compassionately. 

“ Ah,  well ! I remember  seeing  him  ride  with  the  best 
before  he  took  up  these  ugly  studies,”  said  Mrs.  de 
Burgo.  “ And,  indeed,  if  he  had  only  half  the  horses 
his  grandfather  kept  he  might  be  riding  still.” 

“ If  his  grandfather  had  not  kept  so  many,  he  might 
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be  able  to  keep  one.  But  if  prosperity  had  given  him 
stables,  who  knows  of  what  the  same  prosperity  might 
not  have  robbed  the  world?”  said  Lady  O’Brien,  reflec- 
tively. 

Mrs.  de  Burgo,  who  had  much  respect  for  Lady 
O’Brien,  looked  puzzled.  But  her  speculations  as  to 
how  the  substitution,  through  unkind  circumstances,  of 
microbes  for  horses  in  a young  man’s  career  could  benefit 
the  world  were  cut  short  by  a suggestion  of  evidence 
that  the  jumping  was  beginning  again. 

This  last  feature  of  the  day’s  sport  was  the  clearing  of 
a series  of  loose  stone  walls  such  as  are  seen  in  their 
native  perfection  in  the  county  of  Galway.  Some  of 
them  were  of  a height  to  daunt  the  heart  of  an  on- 
looker, let  alone  that  of  the  most  courageous  jumper. 
There  was  no  hesitation,  however,  on  the  part  of  rider 
or  steed  as  one  followed  another,  clearing  the  walls,  and 
sometimes  bringing  a shower  of  loose  stones  clattering 
after  the  horses’  heels,  to  be  picked  up  and  replaced  on 
the  top,  by  the  attendants. 

“ I don’t  see  Garrett  Fitzgerald’s  horse,  nor  yet  him- 
self,” said  someone.  “ And  this  was  expected  to  be  his 
special  triumph,  for  he’s  the  best  rider  in  the  country,  as 
becomes  the  descendants  of  the  Seneschals  of  Imokilly.” 

“ Who  were  they?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  the  Desmonds  of  the  South!”  said  Jack  Butler. 
“ Garrett’s  a tiptop  fellow.  I wonder  what  has  become 
of  him?” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  say  Fitzgerald’s  down  in  influenza,”  said 
a man  who  had  just  climbed  to  a plane  among  our  party. 
“ Dermod  MacMurrough  was  with  him  when  I saw  him 
this  morning.” 

A chorus  of  mournful  exclamations  greeted  this  news. 

“ How  provoking ! I have  ever  so  many  bets  on  that 
beautiful  mare  of  his,  Devorgilla,”  said  Nora,  “ and  no- 
body could  ride  such  a creature  but  himself!” 

“ Not  at  a moment’s  notice,”  said  Jack  Butler.  “ I can 
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ride  a bit  myself,  but  I should  need  a little  practice  to 
jump  the  walls  with  Devorgilla!” 

“ Why,  there  she  is!”  cried  Nora  in  great  excitement. 
“ That  is  Devorgilla  taking  the  first  canter;  who,  in  the 
name  of  everything  fearless,  can  be  riding  her?” 

“ Faith,  he’s  a handsome  fellow,  whoever  he  is,”  said 
the  new  man,  putting  up  his  field-glass.  “ By  J upiter, 
if  it  isn’t  Dermod  MacMurrough!” 

“Nonsense,  no!  Mother,  the  glass!”  cried  Nora.  “I 
declare  it  is!  It’s  Dermod  on  Garrett  Fitzgerald’s 
Devorgilla!” 

“ I hope  he’s  not  going  to  break  his  neck,”  said  Lady 
O’Brien,  sitting  very  erect  and  changing  colour.  “ It’s 
rather  mad  of  a man  who  is  out  of  practice.” 

“ He  doesn’t  look  like  it,”  said  Jack.  “ Did  you  ever 
see  a man  sit  a horse  so  lightly  and  easily?  Whoop! 
he’s  over  it  like  a bird.  Not  a hoof  of  her  touched  any- 
thing but  the  air.  Bravo,  MacMurrough!” 

“ I must  say  it’s  very  creditable  to  the  microbes,”  said 
dear  Lady  O’Brien,  flushed  with  triumph  at  the  prowess 
of  her  favourite,  and  darting  a severe  glance  at  Nora  de 
Burgo. 

“ I believe  he  is  going  to  win  my  bets  for  me,”  mur- 
mured Nora.  “ If  he  does,  I’ll  never  say  a word  against 
microbes  again,  while  I live.” 

Amidst  frantic  enthusiasm  Dermod  cleared  every  wall 
on  the  course;  and,  as  this  was  the  climax  of  the  excite- 
ments of  the  day,  we  all  rose  when  it  was  over  and  de- 
scended from  our  perch,  making  for  the  tea-pavilion. 

“ I’ll  go  and  look  for  Dermod  and  fetch  him  up,”  cried 
Jack,  still  in  an  ecstasy  of  admiration  at  the  feat  of  his 
friend;  and  he  disappeared,  soon  returning  with  the  hero 
of  the  afternoon,  who  arrived  cool  and  smiling,  and  not 
knowing  what  we  were  all  in  such  a fuss  about. 

“ Fitzgerald  sent  for  me  last  night,  and  I found  him  in 
the  “flu”,  and  also  deep  in  the  blues  about  Devorgilla 
and  the  jumping.  I set  him  on  the  way  of  getting  right 
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again,  but  I thought  the  best  way  of  assisting  the  cure 
would  be  to  remove  his  depression  by  promising  to  save 
the  honour  of  Devorgilla.” 

Sib  and  I and  some  of  the  others  were  dining  with  the 
O’Briens,  and  Dermod  now  received  a pressing  invitation 
to  be  of  the  party. 

“ Ever  so  many  thanks,”  he  said.  “ I should  like  it 
immensely,  but  I must  return  to  look  after  my  patient 
and  see  for  myself  whether  there  is  efficacy  in  my  im- 
promptu cure.” 
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Shaney’s  Factory 

The  great  week  being  over,  our  circle  began  to  break 
up,  some  of  our  acquaintances  departing  to  pay  country 
visits  and  others  for  a trip  abroad — the  usual  pleasures 
of  autumn.  We  had  invitations  to  Connaught  from  the 
Val  de  Burgos  on  one  side  and  the  Hussey  O’Shaugh- 
nessys  on  the  other,  but  I had  made  up  my  mind  that 
we  ought  now  to  plant  ourselves  a little  more  solidly  in 
Dublin,  to  strike  roots  of  our  own,  so  to  speak,  before 
proceeding  to  straggle  about  the  country.  Sir  Martin 
and  Lady  O’Brien  were  going  to  Cannes  for  the  old  man’s 
health,  which  had  been  weakened  by  his  accident;  and 
altogether  the  present  seemed  a good  moment  for  house- 
hunting and  furnishing.  The  advantages  of  living  in 
even  a first-class  hotel  pall  on  one  after  a-  time,  and 
after  so  many  wandering  experiences  in  other  people’s 
houses,  in  a London  flat,  in  steamers,  and  in  railway 
trains,  I felt  a sudden  desire  for  a home  of  my  own  in 
my  father’s  native  city.  Fortunately  Sib  agreed  with 
me,  for  I never  felt  quite  happy  in  opposing  my  good, 
little,  obedient  aunt;  and  so  we  saw  with  equanimity 
the  departure  of  our  kind  and  entertaining  friends,  and 
prepared  ourselves  for  a novel  excitement. 

“ Sib,”  I said  one  morning,  coming  to  breakfast  in  a 
glow  of  expectation  of  I knew  not  what  in  the  way  of 
thrilling  adventure,  “ the  first  thing  will  be  to  visit  the 
old  poplin  factory.  I am  not  going  to  be  bewitched  by 
horse-shows  and  races  and  dances,  by  stone  walls  and 
Faugh-a-ballaghs  and  witty  dinner-parties,  into  forget- 
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ting  that  my  grandfather  wove  poplin  in  Dublin,  and 
that  my  name  is  Tabinette.” 

Sib  laughed.  “ My  dear,  you  have  the  glib  tongue  of 
your  race,  and  something  better  belonging  to  it  besides.” 
“ I’m  glad  I was  born  able  to  speak  my  mind,”  I said. 
“ Nothing  freezes  me  to  death  like  your  silent,  shut-up 
manners  (not  yours,  Sib,  you  are  nothing  of  the  kind). 
I hate  to  grope  in  the  dark,  or  to  think  that  other  people 
are  groping  after  me.  Daylight,  open  air,  are  as  neces- 
sary to  the  mind  as  to  the  body.  So  say  I.” 

1 helped  myself  to  delicate  Limerick  bacon,  Dublin 
fresh  roll,  the  best  in  the  world,  and  butter  the  daintiest 
from  Cork,  as  I spoke.  Sib  shook  her  head  over  the 
tea-pot.  She  was  thinking  things  unutterable  by  her 
prudence,  but  I believed  tha/t  she  found  me  unanswerable. 

I had  got  a map  of  the  old  part  of  the  city,  and  had 
been  reading  up  that  fascinating  book,  Gilbert’s  History 
of  Dublin , so  I felt  like  no  stupid  tourist  as  I tripped 
alongside  of  Sib  up  Corkhill  and  Lord  Edward  (Fitz- 
gerald) Street,  and  so  down  to  the  ancient  Liberties  and 
the  valley  of  the  Coombe.  The  great  old  piles  of  Christ 
Church  and  St.  Patrick’s  Cathedral  were  taken  on  our 
way,  and  after  much  trudging  we  found  ourselves  in  a 
place  called  Weaver’s  Square,  where  there  is  no  square, 
only  some  dwellings  which  once  may  have  formed  part 
of  one. 

We  stopped  and  stood  in  silence  in  front  of  an  old 
house  which  all  my  traditions  and  information  pointed 
to  as  the  house  I was  seeking. 

“ I believe  it  is,”  said  a street  scavenger  who  was 
sweeping  the  road,  and  to  whom  I put  a question, 
“ Shaney’s  Factory.  That’s  just  what  they  call  it.  The 
factory’s  over  behind  the  house,  and  many’s  the  good 
piece  of  stuff  was  turned  out  of  it.” 

“ Why  did  it  stop  working?”  I asked,  anxious  to  keep 
up  the  conversation,  for  the  fellow  looked  intelligent, 
with  a strong  melancholy  countenance,  lit  up  by  the 
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sparkle  of  humour  revealed  when  he  raised  his  down- 
cast eyes. 

“Oh,  why?  But  don’t  I see,  miss,  that  you’re  a 
stranger,  maybe  one  of  our  own  from  across  the  big 
water?” 

“Yes,  that’s  just  what  I am.” 

“Well,  then,  miss,  sure  don’t  ye  know  it  was  the 
Union  put  its  foot  on  the  like  o’  that  place.  When  Par- 
lyment  was  shut  up,  now  what  did  the  grand  ladies  be 
wantin’  with  stuff  like  that  to  make  their  clothes  of? 
Wasn’t  it  French  and  English  silks  and  satins  they 
bought  when  they  went  clearin’  out  o’  this  to  London? 
Faith,  Shaney  had  a bad  time  of  it  in  the  end,  I’m  tould, 
poor  fellow!  and  the  last  o’  them  went  off  to  America 
like  the  rest  of  us.” 

I looked  at  Sib  and  Sib  looked  at  me.  I thanked  the 
man,  and  said  we  were  anxious  to  go  over  the  old  estab- 
lishment. 

“I  don’t  think  you’ll  find  any  hindherment,  miss,” 
he  said,  taking  up  his  broom  again.  “ There’s  a dacent 
woman  caretakin’  inside,  for  the  owner  that  bought  the 
place  a few  years  ago,  to  keep  it  for  a curiosity  like.” 

We  stood  on  the  opposite  side-walk  and  scanned  the 
house.  If  we  had  expected  an  imposing  exterior  we 
were  disappointed.  It  was  narrow  and  high,  and  unpre- 
tending. We  crossed  the  road  and  knocked  at  the  door. 

A young  girl,  the  daughter  of  the  caretaker,  opened  to 
us.  Yes,  we  could  see  the  house;  her  mother  was  not 
strong  and  did  not  go  about  now,  but  she  would  show  us 
the  place.  It  wasn’t  much  to  see;  only  a poor  place  for 
ladies  to  be  looking  at.  People  did  see  something  in  it, 
for  now  and  again  somebody  would  come  poking  round 
it,  and  asking  questions.  The  girl  was  neat,  and  had 
some  sewing  in  her  hand.  Her  mother  and  she  were 
evidently  respectable  persons. 

I stepped  into  the  hall  with  a thrill  of  excitement. 
Over  this  threshold  the  feet  of  my  forefathers  had 
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passed  and  repassed.  Here  they  had  found  a refuge 
from  trouble,  and  their  industry  had  left  lasting  marks 
in  the  land  that  had  sheltered  them  when  they  fled  from 
the  storm.  We  went  upstairs  and  downstairs,  all  over 
the  house,  and  found  much  more  evidence  of  refinement, 
and  a certain  prosperity,  in  the  interior  than  the  exterior 
had  led  us  to  expect.  The  carving  of  the  dark  wood 
balustrade  with  its  solid  square  corners,  the  panelling  of 
the  narrow  doors,  and  the  ornamentation  of  their  frames 
and  the  spaces  above  them  showed  the  skilful  handicraft 
of  the  workman  of  a bygone  day.  Of  like  careful  finish 
and  similarly  adorned  were  the  quaint  window-sockets 
and  deep  window-seats  in  the  drawing-room,  and  the 
carvings  on  the  wood  or  marble  chimney-pieces,  and 
about  the  corner  fireplaces,  were  of  a wonderfully  deli- 
cate order.  This  room  wras  sparely  furnished  with  old- 
fashioned  furniture,  as  for  the  use  of  the  caretaker,  and 
looked  as  if  some  of  its  appointments  might  have  re- 
mained untouched  for  a couple  of  hundred  years  or  so. 
A small  fire  was  burning  in  a corner  fireplace,  framed  in 
wood,  where  the  partly  defaced  garlands  of  the  carver 
were  thrown  into  greater  relief  by  the  stain  of  the  hearth 
smoke.  The  work-table  of  our  guide,  who  was  a seam- 
stress, stood  by  the  fire. 

“I  see  you  have  got  a piano,”  said  Sib,  turning  her 
eyes  on  an  ancient-looking  instrument  standing  against 
the  wall,  on  which  were  grouped  a variety  of  modern 
vulgarities  in  a villainous  attempt  at  decoration. 

“ It’s  not  a piano,  ma’am,  its  what  they  call  a harpsy- 
cord;  and  they  say  it  came  from  France  a great  many 
years  ago.  I learned  to  play  the  piano  myself  at  the 
National  School,  but  there’s  no  sound  to  be  had  at  all 
out  of  that  ould  thing.  It’s  as  dumb  as  the  wall!” 

Up  in  a loft,  on  the  top  storey,  we  found  a collection  of 
strange-looking  uncouth  machinery. 

“Are  they  looms?”  I said,  half-afraid  to  enter  among 
them,  as  if  I were  intruding  on  a company  of  ghosts. 
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“ I don’t  rightly  know,  miss,  what  they  were  for.  But 
they’ve  been  there  beyond  the  memory  of  man!” 

We  went  down  again  to  the  lowest  floor,  and  put  our 
heads  into  all  the  little  pantries  and  offices  provided  for 
comfortable  living,  as  it  was  understood  so  many  years 
ago.  There  was  a small  dark  room  with  a counter,  and 
deep  fixture  presses  and  lock-ups,  of  old  time -stained 
wood,  and  behind  this  a quaint  little  parlour,  looking  out 
on  an  enclosure  of  green,  which  had  been  a flower- 
fringed  court  rather  than  a garden,  and  where  in  another 
season  I saw  the  purple  fleur-de-lis  of  France  still 
flourishing  in  the  grass.  We  explored  this  garden,  and 
out  of  it  went  through  a low  door  in  the  wall,  overhung 
by  a lilac-tree,  into  a paved  yard,  flanked  on  another 
side  by  a wall  of  the  factory. 

“It’s  full  of  rubbitch  now,  miss,”  said  our  guide.  We 
stood  on  some  stones  and  looked  in  on  the  interior  of  the 
lowest  storey,  and  contemplated  the  ruin  made  by  time. 

“ They  gave  splendid  wages,  once,”  said  Bride  Brady. 
“ That’s  why  the  people  will  be  sorry  to  see  the  ould 
factory  pulled  down.” 

“ Who  is  going  to  pull  it  down  ? ” I asked,  startled  at 
the  suggestion  of  such  desecration. 

“ The  Corporation  of  Dublin,  miss.  They’re  talkin’  of 
buy  in’  it  up  for  the  ground,  and  the  ould  house  too;  but 
I hope  it  won’t  be  yet,  on  account  of  my  poor  bedridden 
mother.” 

“I  hope  not,  indeed,”  said  Sib;  but  I was  dumb  with 
indignation. 

“ I will  go  to  the  Lord  Mayor  myself,”  I said  when  1 
could  find  my  voice. 

Sib  smiled. 

Why  did  she  so  often  smile  when  I was  at  a white- 
neat  of  earnestness?  Why  is  age  so  callous,  so  cold- 
blooded, so  ready  with  smiles  instead  of  tears?  I am 
sure  the  years  will  never  freeze  up  the  fount  of  my 
human  sympathies.  These  were  my  reflections  as  we 
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returned  to  the  house,  and  again  to  the  drawing-room; 
but  as  we  reascended  the  curious  old  staircase  such 
thoughts  melted  away  before  a vision  of  some  fore- 
mother of  my  own,  with  her  household  keys  at  her  belt, 
passing  up  and  down  this  now  time-worn  stair,  intent  on 
housewifely  providings,  and  lightly  weighted  with  cares 
which  had  their  root  in  contentment. 

I was  bent  on  having  another  look  at  my  great-great- 
great-grandmother’s  drawing-room,  and  while  we  were 
standing  at  a window,  looking  across  the  Coombe  valley 
away  to  an  open  horizon,  there  was  a knock  at  the  street 
door  below  us.  The  caretaker’s  daughter  went  to  open 
it,  and  as  she  returned  we  heard  a man’s  voice  speaking 
to  her.  She  and  the  new-comer  came  into  the  room.  We 
turned  our  heads  and  were  confronted  with  Dr.  Dermod 
MacMurrough. 

He  looked  as  much  surprised  as  we  were. 

“ What  a funny  meeting!”  he  said,  as  we  shook  hands 
with  him. 

“Yes,”  said  Sib;  “you  see  what  industrious  sight-seers 
we  are.” 

“I  should  not  have  thought  this  old  house  exactly 
charming  to  tourists,”  he  said,  with  the  amused  smile 
which  he  had  given  me  on  each  occasion  of  our  meet- 
ing. 

The  word  “tourist”  now  added  to  the  involuntary 
irritation  which  his  presence  always  aroused  in  me. 

“ Oh  that  I could  portion  him  off  with  any  number 
of  thousands  of  money!”  was  the  thought  that  gave 
rise  to  this  irritation.  The  humorous  twinkle  in  his 
eyes  would  then  have  no  power  to  worry  me. 

“We  are  not  tourists,”  I said  crossly.  “ I am  now 
standing  in  the  home  of  my  ancestors.  Out  there  is  the 
factory  of  my  great-great-  (I  am  not  sure  how  many 
‘ greats  ’)  grandfather.” 

I ended  with  a little  laugh  in  spite  of  my  resolve  to  be 
angry. 
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“ Is  it  possible?” 

“ As  true  as  that  my  name  is  Tabinette,”  I said  im- 
pressively. 

It  was  he  who  laughed  now. 

“ I remember,”  he  said,  “ Miss  Mary  Evangeline  Tabi- 
nette. How  the  lawyer  kept  repeating  all  those  pretty 
baptismals!” 

“Tabinette  is  the  only  one  I want,”  I said,  with  a 
return  of  annoyance.  “ I feel  a great  interest  in  this 
old  place,  and  I have  come  to  Ireland  to  see  it.” 

“ I understand,”  he  said,  and  looked  at  me,  as  I 
thought,  a little  more  respectfully.  “‘Shaney’s  Factory’, 
to  be  sure.  That  would  be  the  ‘ Liberties  ’ rendering  of 
Chaigneau.  It  is  a curious  coincidence,  the  place  having 
passed  into  my  mother’s  hands.” 

“Your  mother!”  I said. 

“ Not  in  the  way  of  inheritance,  I may  say,  but  through 
devious  channels,  as  the  only  payment  offered  for  a very 
bad  debt.  It  has  hitherto  been  more  a trouble  than  a 
blessing.  The  only  person  who  has  reaped  any  benefit 
from  it  is  poor  old  Mrs.  Brady,  who  is  the  daughter 
of  a tenant  of  my  father’s,  and  who  is  glad  enough  of 
her  situation  here  as  caretaker.” 

“ Is  it  possible  that  there  is  an  intention  of  taking  the 
old  place  down?”  I asked  severely  after  I had  recovered 
from  the  surprise  of  his  statements.  I believe  I looked 
at  him  as  if  he  was  sure  to  be  concerned  in  such  a piece 
of  vandalism. 

“ The  Corporation  think  of  buying  it  for  building- 
ground.  It  would  be  an  excellent  thing  for  my  mother, 
but  great  public  bodies  are  often  long  in  making  up 
their  minds.” 

“And  you  would  see  Mrs.  Brady  turned  out!”  I said, 
with  a step  backward  from  him. 

“We  could  make  her  as  comfortable  somewhere  else,” 
he  said,  laughing,  no  doubt  at  the  horror  in  my  counte- 
nance. 
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Seeing  my  growing  irritation,  Sib,  as  ever,  came  to  the 
rescue. 

“What  are  those  strange-looking  poles  standing  in 
square  lines  over  yonder  in  the  mid-distance — one  can 
just  see  them  through  the  haze?”  she  asked. 

“ Oh,  those  are  the  tenter-hooks,  for  stretching  the — 
tabinette.  Did  you  ever  hear  the  expression  ‘ I felt  on 
tenter-hooks  ’,  meaning  on  the  rack  of  suspense  or 
impatience?  I don’t  know  whether  it  is  a purely  Irish 
expression.” 

He  glanced  at  me  with  again  that  offensive  look  of 
amusement  at  my  expense.  Did  he  think  I was  at  that 
moment  stretched  by  him  on  the  rack  of  impatience? 
I would  show  him  how  little  his  teasing  affected 
me. 

“ I am  a little  surprised  that  the  place  is  not  larger,” 
I said.  “ One  thinks  of  a factory  as  a great  place,  and 
their  owners  having  more  room  to  live  in  than  this 
dwelling-house.” 

“ They  were  refugees,  and  they  began  their  industry 
on  a modest  scale.  In  those  days,  besides,  no  business 
was  on  so  big  a scale  as  we  are  accustomed  to.  This, 
at  all  events,  was  the  scene  of  the  Chaigneau  beginnings. 
I have  no  doubt  that  at  the  summit  of  their  success  they 
had  a mansion  in  Jervais  Street,  or  some  such  desirable 
quarter,  and  perhaps  dined  with  Swift  at  Dr.  Delaney’s 
in  Stafford  Street  round  the  corner.  But  that  was  in 
later  days.  To  me  this  house  is  interesting  as  the  home 
and  scene  of  work  of  the  original  French  Chaigneau, 
the  refugee.  Has  not  this  interior  a certain  distinct 
individuality?  Do  you  remember,  in  the  Seven  Lamps 
of  Architecture,  Ruskin’s  delightful  discourse  on  the  old 
English  dwellings  of  merchants  and  tradesmen  which 
were  built  by  their  inhabitants,  each  to  his  own  fancy, 
stamped  with  his  own  character,  of  a style  and  fashion 
suited  to  his  own  business,  which  was  carried  on  under 
the  roof  that  covered  his  own  residence?  No  house  was 
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to  be  mistaken  for  its  neighbour.  In  Gilbert’s  History 
of  Dublin  you  will  find  allusion  to  such  an  old  house  in 
Dame  Street,  belonging  to  one  William  Norman,  a book- 
seller and  bookbinder,  who,  in  the  reign  of  Charles  II, 
carried  on  his  business  at  his  dwelling,  the  Rose  and 
Crown,  had  a garden  described  as  ‘ an  earthly  paradise  ’ 
behind  his  shop,  and  was  an  excellent  florist,  besides 
understanding  his  trade  so  ‘ extraordinary  well  ’ that  he 
was  Master  of  the  Booksellers’  Company  in  Dublin. 
These  were  the  days  before  false  shame  and  a love  of 
vulgar  show  created  the  suburban  residence,  and  left  our 
city  streets  to  become  merely  double  rows  of  monotonous 
and  uninteresting  buildings.” 

“ Something,  however,  might  be  said  on  the  score  of 
health,”  said  Sib,  shaking  her  wise  head.  “ What  about 
fresh  air  for  the  children?” 

“Oh,  they  had  their  little  places  in  the  country, 
to  which  they  went  by  coach  in  holiday  time,  and 
they  had  runs  to  the  sea-side ! However,  I am  detaining 
you  too  long,  and  my  patient  is  waiting  for  me.” 

“ Your  patient?” 

“ Mrs.  Brady.  She  is  a chronic  invalid,  poor  old  lady, 
and  I look  after  her  a little.” 

“Oh!”  And  we  both  thought  “That  was  what  he 
came  for!” 

We  said  good-bye  immediately,  and  I shook  hands 
with  him  without  resentment. 
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“I  Will  Buy  It  All  Up” 

Sib  and  I were  so  affected  in  mind  and  body  by  our 
afternoon’s  experience  that  we  turned  into  a D.B.C.  tea- 
room, on  the  way  to  our  hotel,  to  refresh  ourselves.  I 
knew  she  was  longing  for  her  restoring  beverage,  and 
I myself,  suffering  from  an  urgent  necessity  to  unburthen 
myself  of  much  that  I had  to  say,  found  the  noise  of 
the  streets  discouraging  to  my  eloquence. 

“ Sib,”  I said  as  we  sank  into  a cushioned  corner  with 
a nice  little  table  between  us,  “did  you  ever  know  of 
such  an  extraordinary  coincidence?  Here  I come  from 
the  other  side  of  the  world,  having  struggled  with  the 
conditions  of  that  odd  will,  having  in  fact  dismissed  a 
certain  young  man  out  of  my  life,  and  having  been 
dismissed  by  him;  here  I come,  I say,  and  stand  in  the 
home  of  my  forefathers,  face  to  face  with  this  kinsman 
of  the  man  who  was  good  to  Uncle  Ulick,  to  be  told  that 
the  place  so  sacred  to  me  is  the  property  of  his  mother! 
I thought  it  strange  enough  to  run  against  him  in  the 
Channel,  but  the  experience  of  to-day  exceeds  every- 
thing!” 

“ Well,  dear,  you  have  seen  the  place,  and  the  present 
ownership  cannot  matter  to  you.” 

“ It  must  matter.  I wish  I knew  what  object  Provi- 
dence has  got  in  arranging  such  a curious  order  of 
things.” 

“ Trust  it  to  Providence,  Tabby.  Prying  does  no  good. 
You  can’t  see  an  inch  beyond  the  tip  of  your  little  nose; 
any  more  than  the  astronomers  can  tell  what  lies  beyond 
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the  reach  of  their  biggest  telescopes.  One  thing  you  may 
be  glad  of:  when  the  Corporation  of  the  city  pulls  the 
old  house  down  for  building-ground,  the  MacMurroughs, 
who  by  all  accounts  are  not  very  rich,  will  get  a little 
money.” 

“ But  I don’t  intend  the  Corporation  to  pull  it  down,” 
I said,  turning  my  cup  of  brown  tea  into  a golden  fluid 
with  a few  drops  of  the  incomparable  cream  from  Irish 
pastures.  “ I am  going  to  speak  to  the  Lord  Mayor 
about  it.” 

Sib  laughed.  “ To  what  purpose,  my  most  royal  Tabby  ? 
Is  it  only  to  preserve  a ruin,  at  loss  to  the  city,  and  to 
the  injury  of  a young  man  who  has  never  injured  you?” 
“ No,  it  isn’t  I will  buy  it  all  up  myself,  factory  and 
dwelling-house,  yard,  and  little  French  court,  and  all. 
And  I will  give  the  MacMurroughs  a better  price  for 
it  than  they  could  ever  expect  to  receive  even  from  a 
Corporation.  That  is  how  I will  convey  to  the  young 
man  a little  of  the  money  of  which  I have  unwillingly 
robbed  him.” 

“ Tabby!” 

“Now,  Sib!  Suppose  I were  merely  to  pull  down  the 
old  house  afterwards,  would  it  not  be  a good  way  to 
dispose  of  some  of  this  superfluous  money.  You  know 
the  oil  is  overflowing  in  the  most  marvellous  manner, 
and  I am  bound  to  spend  the  income.” 

“ I have  no  objection  to  the  MacMurroughs  getting 
some  of  it,  certainly,”  said  Sib.  “ But  what  excuse  can 
you  make  to  them  for  wanting  to  buy  it?” 

“ Simply  that  I want  to  live  in  it,  and  revive  the 
industry  of  the  factory.  That  will  be  reason  enough, 
won’t  it?” 

“Live  in  it!”  exclaimed  Sib  faintly. 

“ Why  not  ? It  is  a pretty  old  house,  and  could  be 
made  charming  if  a little  money  were  spent  on  it.” 

“ Think  of  the  sanitary  ideas  of  the  days  when  it  was 
built!” 
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“ Oh,  that  could  all  easily  be  put  right ! The  factory 
will  have  to  be  built  over  again,  I suppose,  and  there  will 
be  new  machinery.” 

“ Have  you  any  idea  of  the  way  in  which  poplin  is 
made?”  asked  Sib,  as  I helped  her  to  another  cup  of  tea 
to  fortify  her  for  much  that  I had  still  to  say  to  her. 

“ Not  the  slightest,”  I said,  “ but  I intend  to  learn.  I 
shall  have  managers  and  helpers  of  all  sorts.  I will  give 
splendid  wages  to  my  employes,  and  Shaney’s  Factory 
will  be  a beneficent  power  in  the  present,  instead  of  only 
a goodly  memory  of  the  past.” 

Sib  here  dropped  the  factory  and  directed  all  her  mild 
opposition  to  the  dwelling-house. 

“ What  a neighbourhood  to  live  in ! Think  of  your 
friends!” 

“They  shall  give  me  orders  for  my  tabinette,  instead 
of  buying  foreign  silks.” 

“ They  could  send  to  your  factory  even  if  you  lived 
somewhere  else.” 

“ But  I want  to  sit  at  that  dear  old  carved  corner  fire- 
place, where  my  dignified  French  great-great-great-great- 
grandmother sat  warming  her  dear  old  toes.  And  I want 
to  be  looking  at  the  sweet  old  crazy  “ harpsycord”  that  has 
gone  dumb  with  age.  I see  in  it  all  the  most  fascinating 
little  ancestral  home,  Aunt  Sib,  and  it  is  only  because 
you  are  a Costello,  and  not  a Chaigneau  that  you  can’t 
agree  with  me.” 

Sib  gave  way  here,  finished  her  tea,  arranged  her  veil 
meekly,  and  walked  back  in  silence  beside  me  to  the  hotel. 

The  discussion,  of  course,  was  revived  at  dinner-time 
and  raged  all  evening.  Sib,  however,  had  recovered  her 
spirits,  and  maintained  them,  despite  the  wildness  of  my 
impromptu  inventions  as  to  the  carrying  out  of  my  plan 
in  detail. 

“ Sleep  on  it,  dear,”  was  all  she  said  in  the  way  of 
remonstrance  as  we  parted  at  bed-time. 

I did  sleep  on  it,  as  soundly  as  could  be  desired,  and 
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came  to  breakfast  with  a smiling  confession  that  Sib’s 
counsel  had  prevailed,  in  as  far  as  concerned  the  matter 
of  our  making  Shaney’s  Factory  our  dwelling-place. 

“I  see  that  it  would  be  better  to  have  our  principal 
home  somewhere  else,”  I said,  “but  I will  furnish  the 
little  house  prettily,  keeping  all  the  old  features,  and 
there  I will  spend  some  hours  of  every  day  carrying  on 
my  business.” 

“ I knew  you  would  see  it,”  said  Sib.  “ For  one  thing,  we 
could  hardly  go  on  living  in  a hotel  till  all  your  designs 
were  carried  out,  and  your  improvements  and  buildings 
completed.” 

I declared  Sib  an  angel  for  opposing  me  no  further, 
and  suggested  that  we  ought  to  do  two  things  as  soon  as 
possible — see  a lawyer  about  arranging  the  purchase  of 
Shaney’s,  and  begin  a quest  for  a suitable  house  in  which 
we  might  settle  down  as  speedily  as  possible. 

“ I don’t  much  care  about  seeing  the  Lord  Mayor  after 
all,”  I said.  “ The  lawyer  will,  I dare  say,  manage  that 
for  me.” 

Sib  smiled  that  peculiar,  indulgent  smile  of  hers  which 
somehow  rather  put  me  out  of  countenance,  and  usually 
caused  me  a little  self-examination. 

“ Let  us  call  on  a lawyer,”  she  said,  and  I felt  imme- 
diately restored  to  my  own  good  opinion. 

We  made  our  way  to  the  office  of  a prominent  solicitor 
in  Dame  Street.  I had  taken  a fancy  to  Dame  Street 
because  of  the  charm  of  its  old  traditions.  Rather  a 
funny  reason  for  selecting  a lawyer ; but  seeing  we  knew 
no  one,  we  might,  I assured  Sib,  as  well  happen  on 
a good  one  in  Dame  Street  as  anywhere  else.  Very 
near  the  site  of  the  old  city  gate  of  the  Blessed  Mary 
del  Dam,  through  which  the  Northmen  made  their 
second  entry  into  Dublin,  we  found  the  person  we 
were  seeking. 

“I  wonder,  now,”  I said,  as  we  were  waiting  in  an 
ante-room,  “ if  this  is  the  very  spot  on  which  stood  the 
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quaint  establishment  of  William  Norman,  the  bookseller, 
and  bookbinder,  and  florist?” 

“ It  would  be  further  out  on  the  pavement,”  said  Sib. 
“ The  street  has  been  much  widened  since  his  day.” 

“ Then  probably  the  foundations  of  this  house  were  in 
his  garden,  which  was  ‘ an  earthly  paradise  ’.  I wonder 
what  became  of  his  portrait,  so  good  that  it  ‘ might  have 
been  painted  by  Apelles’.  And  his  wife,  that  old  lady 
who  had  such  a fine  knowledge  of  cookery  and  under- 
standing of  good  living?” 

“ You  have  a wonderful  turn  for  looking  into  the  past,” 
said  Sib,  who  was  keeping  her  mind  disengaged  for  the 
coming  interview. 

“Yes.  But  I have  also  a turn  for  doing  something 
useful  in  the  present,”  I said ; and  I was  rejoicing  in  the 
aptness  of  my  retort  when  we  were  summoned  into  the 
presence  of  the  lawyer. 

With  all  my  boldness  I was  a little  abashed  at  the  first 
moment,  and  it  fell  to  Sib  to  make  an  explanation  of  our 
business.  The  lawyer’s  manner  of  taking  her  was  rather 
discouraging. 

“I  am  afraid  you  have  been  misinformed  as  to  the 
value  of  this  old  property,”  he  said  gravely.  “It  is 
worth  nothing  but  the  ground  for  building,  and  in  such 
a neighbourhood  its  importance  in  that  category  is  not 
very  great.  The  Corporation  of  Dublin  has  in  view  the 
erection  of  artisan  dwellings  somewhere  in  that  direction 
of  the  city,  and  the  only  hope  of  its  present  owners  lies 
in  that  quarter.” 

I forgot  my  reserve.  “ The  artisan  dwellings  could  be 
built  somewhere  near.  There  is  plenty  of  waste  ground 
and  rubbishy  old  houses  to  be  pulled  down.  And  the 
dwellings  would  be  very  convenient  for  the  employes 
of  the  factory.” 

The  lawyer  stared  at  me.  “ Have  you  seen  the 
factory?”  he  asked,  in  a tone  rather  as  if  he  were 
speaking  to  a child. 
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I struggled  with  the  impossibility  of  uttering  at  once 
all  I had  to  say. 

“We  have  seen  it,”  said  Sib.  “My  niece,  in  fact,  has 
the  desire  to  rebuild  the  factory,  and  give  employment  to 
the  neighbourhood.” 

The  lawyer  smiled.  “ It  is  a creditable  ambition,”  he 
said ; “ but  it  would  take  a mint  of  money.” 

“ I do  not  think  the  money  will  fail,”  said  Sib  quietly. 

The  lawyer  looked  at  us  both,  scrutinizingly,  for  a 
quarter  of  a minute,  as  if  resolved  to  imprint  indelibly  on 
his  memory  the  daintiness  of  Sib’s  white  curls  and  the 
graceful  sweep  of  the  feathers  in  my  black  velvet 
picture  hat. 

“ I may  tell  you,”  continued  Sib,  “ that  Miss  Chaigneau 
is  heiress  of  a large  property  in  oil-wells  in  America,  and 
that  she  wishes  to  employ  some  money  in  benefiting  the 
poor  of  this  country.  As  her  ancestor,  a Frenchman,  was 
the  founder  of  ‘Shaney’s  Factory’,  one  of  those  who  intro- 
duced the  manufacture  of  tabinette  into  Dublin,  she  has 
a desire  to  reconstruct  an  old  industry,  and  on  the  very 
spot  where  it  formerly  flourished.” 

I heard  her  with  admiration,  and  felt  sure  that  little 
Sib  had  been  awake  all  night  composing  that  dignified 
and  comprehensive  statement. 

“Really!”  was  all  the  lawyer  said,  when  she  had  con- 
cluded ; but  his  face  expressed  enough  to  show  me  that 
the  information  had  entered  deep  into  his  soul. 

“I  see,”  he  said  reflectively.  “Then  I am  to  convey 
to  Mrs.  MacMurrough  of  Carrig-a-lea,  in  the  county  of 
Galway,  an  offer  to  purchase  the  old  buildings  known 
as  Shaney’s  Factory,  near  Weaver’s  Square,  in  the 
Liberties  of  Dublin?” 

He  made  some  pencilled  notes. 

“ And  I wish  to  give  an  exceedingly  good  price  for  it,” 
I said  eagerly. 

The  lawyer  looked  at  me  critically  and  compassionately. 
Then  he  turned  his  eyes  on  Sib  as  the  person  who  ap- 
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peared,  of  the  two  of  us,  in  the  better  possession  of  her 
senses. 

“ Miss  Chaigneau  estimates  the  value  of  the  property 
as  in  proportion  to  her  own  associations  with  it,  and  her 
desire  to  have  it  and  make  use  of  it,”  explained  Sib. 

“But  what  about  the  Corporation?”  I asked,  with 
sudden  anxiety.  “ Will  they  allow  me  to  get  it  and 
preserve  the  buildings?” 

“ We  must  see  to  that,”  said  the  man  of  business.  “ As 
you  say,  there  is  much  waste  and  encumbered  ground  in 
the  neighbourhood ; and  in  case  of  a proposition  to  rebuild 
and  improve,  why,  I don’t  apprehend  any  great  difficulty.” 

As  we  went  away  I felt  that  after  all  my  fussing  my 
little  aunt  had  managed  the  affair  for  me ; and  I was 
grateful  to  her  for  refraining  from  noting  the 

After  this  there  were  frequent  visits  to  the  solicitor. 
It  was  soon  ascertained  that  Mrs.  MacMurrough  was 
willing  to  sell  “Shaney’s”,  and  the  sum  of  the  purchase 
money  to  be  offered  to  her  was  the  next  point  in  question. 

“ The  good  lady  writes  that  she  will  not  part  with  it 
for  nothing,”  said  our  lawyer ; “ but  that,  of  course,  does 
not  mean  much.” 

I hastened  to  name  a sum  so  large  that  the  lawyer 
dropped  the  pen  with  which  he  was  making  notes,  and 
gave  me  one  of  the  most  impressive  of  his  long  looks — 
directed  at  me  over  his  spectacles — in  which  I felt 
suspicion  to  be  succeeded  only  by  compassion. 

“ Do  you  think  she  will  accept  of  it?  If  not — ?” 

“ My  dear  young  lady,  it  is  about  fifty  times  too  much!” 

“I  am  not  going  to  treat  my  great-great-great-great- 
grandfather’s factory  as  if  it  were  not  worth  a song,” 
I said  impatiently.  “ Those  are  my  terms.  If  Mrs. 
MacMurrough  does  not  like  them  she  can  refuse  them.” 

The  lawyer  laughed,  and,  having  made  some  more 
notes,  changed  the  conversation,  asking  me  if  I hunted 
with  the  Ward  hounds.  This  seemed  to  me  quite  out  of 
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character,  and  I knew  that  while  he  was  talking  he  had 
made  up  his  mind  to  institute  enquiries  concerning  the 
oil-wells. 

“ Of  course  he  ought  to  do  so,”  said  Sib  afterwards. 
“How  otherwise  can  he  be  assured  that  we  are  not  a pair 
of  impostors?” 

“ Impostors  usually  ask  for  money  instead  of  giving  it,” 
I said  scornfully. 

“But  we  have  not  paid  it  yet — only  promised  it.  We 
might  be  getting  up  a reputation  for  wealth  in  order  to 
attain  unworthy  objects.” 

I felt  too  much  insulted  by  this  view  to  make  any 
response,  but  reflected  with  pride  that  there  was  no 
mistake  about  the  oil-wells. 

Having  thus  put  matters  in  train  for  purchase  of 
Shaney’s,  I willingly  accompanied  Sib  in  search  of  a 
house  in  which  we  might  take  up  our  residence  before 
winter  should  be  upon  us.  “ Don’t  let  us  go  to  a suburb,” 
I said;  “let  us  keep  within  the  walls  of  dear  old  Dublin.” 
With  this  resolution,  which  was  shared  by  Sib,  we  went 
in  and  out  of  every  house  to  let  within  a certain  fascinat- 
ing circle,  and  ended  by  thoroughly  pleasing  ourselves. 
There  is  a nice  old-fashioned  street  called  Ely  Place, 
which  has  an  air  of  dignified  retirement,  and  yet  is  quite 
near  several  desirable  centres  of  life;  is  close  to  the  lively 
Stephen’s  Green  and  Merrion  Square,  not  far  from  the 
classic  ground  of  old  Leinster  House,  the  Royal  Irish 
Academy,  and  Kildare  Street  where  dear  Lady  Morgan 
leaned  out  of  her  window  to  invite  her  friends  (as  they 
passed  in  their  carriages)  to  dinner  to  meet  Moore  the 
poet,  who  was  paying  a flying  visit  to  Dublin  to  see  his 
good  mother,  the  grocer’s  wife  in  Thomas  Street.  Ely 
Place  is  also  within  pleasant  reach  of  Grafton  Street  and 
Nassau  Street  for  shopping,  and  it  is  on  the  right  side 
of  the  city  for  approaching  Shaney’s.  In  this  desirable 
street  we  found  a large,  handsome  house  which  had  so 
lonely  a look  that  it  seemed  to  welcome  us  at  once  as  its 
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long-lost  inhabitants.  We  made  no  delay  about  sending 
painters  and  paper-hangers  into  it,  and  the  choice  of  the 
colours  for  its  interior  gave  us  much  occupation  and 
amusement.  We  paid  an  incredible  number  of  visits  to 
Pirn’s  Liberty  shop,  where  we  found  the  most  delightful 
fabrics  for  our  furnishing.  I was  soon  in  ecstasies  over 
the  white  panelling  of  my  staircase  and  the  yellow 
hangings  of  my  drawing-room,  and  spent  part  of  every 
day  putting  the  place  in  such  order  as  befitted  our 
future  habitation. 
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One  afternoon  I was  busy  in  my  new  house,  to  which 
we  were  not  to  move  for  another  week.  Sib  had  gone 
to  a shop  about  some  china  that  had  not  come  home. 
The  hall  door  stood  open,  and  a servant  was  superintend- 
ing the  carrying  in  of  furniture.  I was  alone,  flitting 
about  the  drawing-rooms,  improving  on  my  arrange- 
ments. I heard  someone  come  upstairs  and  come  into 
the  room,  and  thought  it  was  my  aunt,  my  back  being 
turned  to  the  door. 

“ Sib,  don’t  you  think  the  delicate  green  in  this  little 
room  perfectly  charming!”  I cried.  I turned  round  and 
saw  Dr.  Dermod  MacMurrough. 

*■  I think  it  charming,”  he  said,  “ though  my  name  is 
not  Sib.” 

“ That  is  my  aunt’s  name,”  I explained. 

“ I must  apologize  for  coming  unannounced,  but  I did 
not  see  anyone  to  announce  me.  I met  your  aunt  in 
the  street  and  she  said  I should  probably  find  you  here. 
I have  some  business  of  importance  to  talk  about.” 

I felt  very  shy  of  that  business,  and  tried  to  ward  it 

off. 

“ I am  glad  you  think  the  house  is  pretty,”  I said. 

“ It  puzzles  me  to  imagine  how  you  have  contrived  to 
make  one  of  these  solemn  old  houses  look  so  gay  and 
delightful.  How  nice  for  the  friends  who  come  to  see 
you!  And  you  know  you  almost  promised  to  admit  me 
as  a friend.  Will  you  allow  me  to  sit  on  one  of  these 
lovely  chairs?  I am  almost  afraid  of  them.” 
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“ Oh,  don’t  be  afraid ! They  are  made  to  be  sat  upon,” 
I said,  and  throwing  a lace  curtain  out  of  my  arms  I sat 
down  opposite  him,  now  wishing  he  would  say  what  he 
had  to  say,  and  go. 

“ May  I help  you  in  putting  up  some  of  these  pictures?” 
he  asked,  looking  at  a row  of  engravings  standing  with 
their  backs  against  the  wall. 

“Thank  you,  there  is  a man  coming  to  do  it,”  I said 
a little  stiffly. 

“I  dare  say  I should  blunder  it,”  he  said;  and  then  it 
seemed  that  he  felt  he  must  come  to  the  point,  and  he 
began  to  open  his  business. 

“ Miss  Chaigneau,  you  are  aware,  I dare  say,  that  an 
overture  has  been  made  in  your  name  to  my  mother  for 
the  purchase  of  Shaney’s  Factory?” 

“ I am  aware  of  it,”  I said  with  dignity. 

“ I had  no  idea  of  what  j7ou  were  meditating  the  other 
day  when  I met  you  there.” 

“No;  how  should  you?” 

“ And  I can’t  conceive  what  you  want  with  it.” 

“ That  is  my  own  affair.” 

“ Of  course.” 

“I  do  not  wish  the  premises,  the  home  of  my  great- 
great — ” 

“ Don’t  attempt  that  enumeration  again.  You  will  be 
sure  to  break  down,”  he  said,  smiling. 

“ I cannot  allow  those  buildings  to  be  removed  by  a 
corporation  as  rubbish.” 

“ What  do  you  intend  to  do  with  them  ? Cover  them 
over  with  a glass  shade  and  preserve  them  as  a curiosity 
— for  the  Museum?” 

I started,  and  the  blood  rushed  to  my  face  at  this 
saucy  allusion  to  Uncle  Ulick’s  will.  Of  course  the 
matter  was  a ridiculous  joke  to  him.  Had  I not  scoffed 
myself  at  the  museum  a hundred  times  to  Sib? 

“ I shall  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  museum,”  I said. 
“ It  is  not  my  affair.  And  long  before  its  day  I shall,  I 
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hope,  see  Shaney’s  Factory  a flourishing  concern.  I am 
buying  it  to  rebuild  it,  and  to  set  it  at  work  again.” 

“ You  will  lose  by  it  hugely.  There  are  other  more 
modern  manufactories  of  poplin.  How  will  you  compete 
with  them?” 

“ Mine  shall  be  on  the  most  modern  improved  principles, 
and  compete  with  the  best.  There  are  not  too  many 
industries  in  Ireland.  I will  open  a foreign  trade. 
France  and  America  will  befriend  my  enterprise,  and 
Irishmen  shall  gain  by  my  winnings.  I have  thought 
it  all  out;  and  oh,  if  you  only  knew  how  impatient  I am 
to  begin!  And  lawyers  are  so  slow.” 

“ This  brings  me  back  to  my  business.  My  mother 
will  be  glad  enough  to  sell  Shaney’s,  but  she  cannot 
accept  the  sum  you  have  offered  for  it.” 

“Ho  you  not  think  it  enough?”  I said  joyfully.  “I 
shall  be  glad  to  give  more.” 

“ It  is  quite,  quite  too  much,  Miss  Chaigneau.  My 
mother  will  not  take  it.” 

“ I think  you  mistake,”  I said  demurely.  “ Mrs. 
MacMurrough  has  written  to  my  lawyer  accepting  my 
offer.” 

He  made  a sudden  exclamation  and  sat  silent. 

“ It  is  a shame,”  he  said  presently.  “ Women  have  no 
conscience  in  matters  of  business.” 

“ A nice  compliment  from  a man  to  his  mother,”  I 
said. 

“ My  mother  is  the  best;  but  I repeat  that  women  are 
all  astray  on  such  matters.  You  yourself  are  throwing 
away  a great  sum  to  gratify  a desire  to  attain  an  object 
which  you  could  compass  at  quarter  the  cost.” 

I looked  on  the  floor,  and  carefully  studied  the  pattern 
of  my  new  carpet.  Then  I glanced  up  and  saw  a grave, 
almost  stern,  look  on  his  face,  which  was  new  to  me.  It 
seemed  to  me  very  assertive  of  masculine  superiority, 
and  I felt  stirred  to  say  something  in  defence  of  his 
mother’s  sex  and  my  own.  When  I am  much  moved, 
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however,  I can  seldom  speak  without  damaging  my 
reputation  for  reasonableness,  no  matter  how  excellent 
my  cause;  and  somehow  I did  not  like  making  a fool  of 
myself  in  Dr.  Dermod’s  eyes. 

After  an  awkward  silence  I said  rather  meekly: 

“ Is  it  not  reasonable  of  a woman  to  want  to  pay  her 
debts,  or  even  a part  of  them?” 

“ Certainly,  it  is  reasonable.  But  this  is  not  a case  of 
paying  debts,” 

“ I think  it  is.  If  my  Uncle  Ulick  made  an  unreason- 
able will,  which  neither  you  nor  I could  possibly  comply 
with,  does  not  his  want  of  delicacy  leave  me  largely  in 
debt  to  your  family?” 

It  was  his  turn  now  to  flush  up,  and  I felt  rather 
mischievously  pleased  to  see  the  red  run  over  his  fore- 
head. 

“So  that  is  your  idea?”  he  said  indignantly.  “Com- 
pensation? Believe  me,  you  do  not  improve  on  your 
uncle’s  indelicacy.” 

I felt  stunned.  I thought  I had  uttered  a harmless 
truth;  and  here  we  were  at  war. 

“ I am  sorry  I have  offended  you,”  I said. 

“ Oh,  it  is  of  no  consequence ! Only  please  remember 
that  I have  no  right  or  title  to  your  uncle’s  fortune;  and 
as  to  my  mother — ” 

He  stopped  and  bit  his  lips. 

“ You  are  horribly  proud,”  I said,  losing  my  temper. 
“ I wouldn’t  be  as  proud  as  you,  not  for  anything  the 
world  could  offer  me.” 

Before  he  could  reply  Sib  came  into  the  room.  He 
took  up  his  hat,  said  good-bye  hurriedly,  and,  resisting 
Sib’s  invitation  to  tea,  stalked  out  of  the  door  with  his 
square  chin  at  an  angle  expressive  of  the  most  haughty 
independence. 

Sib  looked  after  him  in  astonishment. 

“What  has  happened?”  she  asked.  “What  have  you 
said  to  him?” 
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I burst  into  tears. 

“ My  darling  Tabby!” 

“Oh,  never  mind!”  I said,  laughing  as  I dried  up  my 
eyes.  “ In  spite  of  all  his  magnificence  Mrs.  MacMur- 
rough  has  accepted  my  terms ! And  I shall  get  rid  of  the 
money!” 

When  I had  told  her  all  that  had  passed  Sib  said: 
“You  must  be  careful  in  your  dealing  with  all  this 
wealth,  my  dear  Tabby.  It  is  sometimes  as  easy  to 
hurt  people  by  giving  as  by  withholding.” 

I shed  some  more  impatient  tears. 

“Oh,  I wish  Uncle  Ulick  had  not  died!”  I cried.  “He 
might  have  enjoyed  his  own  money;  and  we  were  far 
happier  as  we  were,  on  our  farm.” 

“ I don’t  think  you  are  in  earnest,”  said  Sib.  “ It  is 
only  your  passion  that  speaks.  I think  you  are  having 
a very  good  time,  dear,  and  that  you  have  got  a golden 
opportunity  of  doing  much  good.  Come,  cheer  up,  my 
darling,  and  be  just,  as  well  as  generous.” 

“I  will  pay  over  that  purchase-money  at  once.  Mrs. 
MacMurrough  will  accept  it,”  I said,  when  I had  finally 
dried  my  eyes,  which  immediately  went  back  to  my 
pretty  wall-paper  and  curtains,  reminding  me  that  every- 
thing was  indeed  going  on  very  nicely,  if  only  one  person 
would  not  insist  on  being  disagreeable. 

“ Mrs.  MacMurrough  is  no  doubt  a sensible  woman,  who 
has  other  children  to  think  of  besides  her  eldest  son; 
and  she  makes  no  difficulty  about  taking  the  bounty 
that  Providence  offers  to  her,”  said  Sib. 

“And  they  will  all  be  more  comfortable  in  spite  of 
him,”  I said  triumphantly. 

“ However,  don’t  get  up  a feeling  of  enmity  towards 
the  poor  young  man,”  said  my  aunt,  with  her  shrewd 
little  smile.  “You  like  to  have  things  your  way,  and 
evidently  he  likes  them  his  way.  You  can  be  friends 
at  a civil  distance,  can  you  not,  my  darling?” 

“ He  is  not  a poor  young  man,”  I said,  getting  angry 
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again  at  I knew  not  what.  “ He  is  a very  clever,  proud, 
superior,  rather  impertinent  masculine  person.  To  see 
and  hear  him  always  makes  me  feel  thankful  that  I was 
not  born  a man.” 

“ It  is  good  to  be  content  with  one’s  own  lot,”  said  Sib 
quietly.  “ That  is  so  much  gained,  at  all  events.” 

“ And  if  you  had  been  a man,  what  would  have  become 
of  me?” 

“ You  have  indeed  a great  many  blessings,”  said  Sib, 
with  the  corners  of  her  mouth  beginning  to  curl  up 
again.  “ Still,  an  uncle  might  perhaps  have  been  more 
useful  to  you  than  an  aunt.  I feel  sure  he  would  not 
have  followed  all  your  vagaries  as  meekly  as  I have 
done.” 

“ Vagaries,  Aunt  Sib!  Am  I really  guilty  of  vagaries?” 
“Very  pleasant  ones,  my  dear,  to  me  who  am  by 
nature  sympathetic  with  you.  They  would  hardly  be 
approved  of  by  an  ordinary  man -guardian  I believe. 
However,  don’t  cherish  a hatred  of  your  father’s  sex, 
my  Tabinette.” 

“ My  father  was  a man  in  a hundred  millions.  You, 
yourself,  Aunt  Sib,  you  were  careful  not  to  marry. 
Neither  will  I ever  put  myself  into  bondage.” 

“ I am  content  with  my  life,  dear,  but  fate  is  mys- 
terious, and  Providence  has  a way  marked  out  for  each 
of  us.  So  do  not  make  rash  promises  till  you  see  a 
little  further,  my  dearest.” 

“ Oh,  I have  made  my  promise,  but  I don’t  count  it 
a rash  one!”  I said,  beginning  to  feel  quite  happy  again. 
“Stay,  is  not  that  the  Nankin  china  arriving?  Do  let 
us  have  it  up,  and  see  at  once  how  it  looks  on  the 
cabinets  and  the  chimney -board ! ” 

The  Lord  Mayor  proved  amenable,  and  the  purchase 
of  Shaney’s  Factory,  dwelling-house,  yards,  and  little 
French  court  was  completed,  and  all  became  the  property 
of  me,  Mary  Evangeline  Tabinette  Chaigneau. 

“You  don’t  think  of  calling  yourself  ‘Shaney’,  I 
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suppose,”  said  Lady  O’Brien,  who  had  returned  from 
her  travels,  bringing  back  Sir  Martin  quite  restored  by 
her  care.  She  was  much  interested  and  delighted  at  the 
news  of  the  transfer  of  the  old  factory  to  my  hands,  and 
of  the  use  which  I intended  to  make  of  it. 

“I  think  not,”  I said;  “but  the  factory  will  probably 
remain  ‘Shaney’s’;  and  since  the  tradition  that  hangs 
round  that  homely  Irish  rendering  of  a French  name  is 
so  enviable,  why,  I shall  certainly  make  no  endeavour 
to  correct  the  pronunciation  of  my  employes.” 

“How  the  child  talks!”  said  Lady  O’Brien  with  her 
kindly  laugh.  “ One  hears  the  clatter  of  the  factory 
already.” 

I tried  to  appear  as  if  I did  not  feel  insulted;  but  how 
a woman  of  nearly  nineteen  could  be  looked  on  (even 
by  a female  Methuselah)  as  a child,  was  beyond  my 
comprehension.  Such  ideas  as  these,  coming  from  my 
elders,  always  suggested  to  me  the  state  of  second  child- 
hood. 

I felt  bound  to  admit  that  dear  Lady  O’Brien  had 
preserved  her  faculties  wonderfully,  for  a woman  of 
sixty;  and  if  anyone  had  asked  me  in  what  condition 
I expected  to  find  myself  on  reaching  that  age  I should 
have  replied  that  I did  not  wish  to  live  a thousand 
years,  and  that  even  if  I were  doomed  to  last  so  long, 
I should  hope  to  keep  to  the  end  the  same  clear-sighted 
wisdom  with  which  Providence  had  in  my  early  days 
endowed  me. 

One  cannot  say  all  that  one  thinks,  and  this  genial 
lady  was,  after  all,  one  of  those  elder  persons  to  whom 
it  is  impossible  to  be  rude,  no  matter  how  superior 
one  may  feel  in  the  pride  of  one’s  youth.  I contented 
myself  with  assuring  her  that  I had  already  contracted 
with  a builder  for  the  restoration  of  the  working 
premises,  and  that  the  workmen  were  to  open  operations 
as  early  as  possible  in  the  spring.  Meanwhile  they  had 
already  begun  to  renovate  and  improve  the  interior  of 
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the  dwelling-house,  and  I asked  her  to  refrain  from 
paying  a promised  visit  to  Shaney’s  till  such  time  as  I 
might  consider  the  place  fit  to  give  her  a reception  satis- 
fying to  my  pride  as  a Chaigneau. 

And  every  day  Sib  and  I went  down  to  the  “ Liberties” 
to  inspect  the  progress  of  these  renovations. 
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Sib  and  I were  settled  in  our  new  home  before  Christ- 
mas, and  soon  found  ourselves  in  the  whirl  of  one  of 
the  little  short  lively  “seasons”  which  ebb  and  flow  so 
amusingly  in  the  tide  of  Dublin  society.  We  went  to 
quite  a round  of  pretty  dinners  and  dances,  and  I even 
became  member  of  a ladies’  hockey  club,  though  rather 
reluctantly,  as  not  feeling  sure  whether  or  not  it  would 
interfere  with  my  regular  observation  of  the  progress  at 
Shaney’s. 

Though  very  anxious  to  take  the  management  of  my 
own  affairs  I began  to  feel  that  attention  to  the  details 
of  all  would  be  rather  too  much  for  me,  and  so  I made 
up  my  mind  to  put  a large  share  of  my  responsibilities 
on  my  good  little  Sib.  Of  my  great  income,  which  was 
like  the  fortune  in  a fairy  tale,  I agreed  to  place  a very 
large  amount,  annually,  to  a separate  bank  account  in 
my  aunt’s  name,  for  our  housekeeping  and  general 
expenses.  About  these  matters  I was  to  have  no  more 
concern,  except  that  if  Sib  required  more  money  she 
was  to  tell  me  so.  All  the  rest  of  my  income  was  to 
be  at  my  own  disposal,  and  Shaney’s  was  expected  to 
absorb  a good  deal  of  it. 

Meanwhile  our  social  engagements  were  becoming  so 
engrossing  that  I had  reason  to  fear  that  insufficient 
time  to  attend  to  business  might  result  in  the  failure 
of  my  enterprises. 

“ Oh,  Sib,”  I said,  “ must  every  afternoon  be  devoted  to 
calls?  Must  we  always  sit  every  day  in  our  own  or 
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someone  else’s  drawing-room?  All  my  hopes  will  be 
wrecked  if*  this  sort  of  thing  cannot  be  regulated.” 

“We  might  have  a day  at  home,  of  course,”  said  Sib. 
“That  would  save  a little  time,  wouldn’t  it?” 

So  we  had  a day  at  home,  and  soon  discovered  that 
many  of  our  acquaintances  had  also  days  at  home,  and 
that  we  were  bound  to  remember  them;  so  that,  after 
all,  the  time  economized  for  the  benefit  of  Shaney’s 
was  limited.  Then  we  had  a pretty  round  of  enter- 
tainments to  give  in  return  for  the  hospitalities  we 
had  received,  and  very  little  attention  could  be  given 
to  serious  affairs  until  those  lighter  duties  had  been 
accomplished.  Finally,  we  gave  a ball,  which  was  our 
crowning  social  effort. 

Among  other  guests  we  invited  Dr.  Dermod  Mac- 
Murrough,  but  he  did  not  come.  A polite  note  informed 
us  that  he  was  on  the  point  of  departure  for  Paris. 

“ I am  sure  it  is  a mere  excuse,”  I said.  “ I knew  lie 
would  not  come.” 

“ I dare  say  he  has  gone  about  something  in  connection 
with  his  medical  pursuits,”  said  Sib.  “ You  can’t  expect 
to  have  at  call  a clever,  intellectual,  scientific  young  man, 
with  an  earnest  purpose  and  a brilliant  career  before 
him — you  don’t  look  on  him  as  a dancing  young  man 
— a partner  for  a girl  at  a kettle-drum?”  said  Sib  with 
spirit. 

“ You  mean  that  our  entertainment  and  our  company 
are  beneath  his  high  mightiness?”  I cried  indignantly. 
“ I confess  I did  not  look  on  his  avoidance  of  us  in 
that  light.  I think  if  he  was  not  too  intellectual  to  ride 
a steeple-chase  he  might  condescend  to  be  agreeable  in 
a ball-room.  But  I knew  that  he  would  not  come  be- 
cause I had  offended  him.  When  he  walked  out  of  the 
room  that  day  with  his  chin  in  the  air  I was  sure  we 
should  not  see  him  in  a hurry  again.” 

“ You  think  his  friendship  was  alienated  for  ever  by 
your  generosity  to  his  mother?” 
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“ I think  he  is  one  of  those  intolerable  people  who 
never  forgive  you  for  accidentally  treading  on  the  toes 
of  their  pride.” 

“Tabby,  are  you  not  judging  very  rashly?” 

“ He  accused  me  of  indelicacy,  equal  to  Uncle  Ulick’s, 
in  the  matter  of  this  detestable  money.” 

“ I did  not  hear  what  he  said,  but  I make  allowance 
for  your  habitual  exaggeration.” 

“ Really,  Aunt  Sabina,  a habit  of  exaggeration  is  not 
a fault  of  mine,”  I said  with  chilling  dignity,  and  took 
up  a book,  and  sulked  for  a quarter  of  an  hour  before 
I perceived  that  I was  holding  the  latest  fashionable 
novel  upside  down. 

“Whose  toes  of  pride  are  trod  upon  now?”  said  Sib 
at  last,  coming  behind  me  and  taking  the  tip  of  my  ear 
between  her  dainty  little  finger  and  thumb. 

“Oh,  Sib,  I am  disgusting!”  I said,  and  threw  down 
the  book ; “ but  never  let  us  mention  Dr.  Dermod  Mac- 
Murrough  again.” 

Some  ancient  proverb  makes  note  of  the  fact  that 
“ Never  is  a very  long  day  ”.  My  first  remark  on  the 
morning  after  the  ball  was: 

“ I think  we  got  on  very  well  without  Dr.  Dermod 
MacMurrough.” 

We  got  on  so  well  that  our  ball  was  pronounced  the 
prettiest  of  all  the  Christmas  dances.  Tabby  Chaigneau’s 
floral  decorations,  her  music,  her  general  arrangements, 
and  her  beautiful  house,  were  the  subject  of  extravagant 
praises  among  her  acquaintances. 

“ You  are  the  most  popular  girl  in  Dublin,  my  dear,” 
said  Lady  O’Brien,  who  was  one  of  the  crowd  on  our 
next  “ day  ” at  home. 

Upon  this,  quite  accidentally  and  very  unwillingly, 
I overheard  Mrs  Hussey  O’Shaughnessy  observing  plain- 
tively to  her  neighbour: 

“ Money  is  wonderful  for  making  popularity.  Don’t 
you  think  so?” 
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“I  do  indeed,”  was  the  reply;  “but  so  are  sweet  looks 
and  kind  manners.” 

Repeating  this  to  Sib,  I said: 

“I  am  only  the  money;  you  are  the  sweet  looks  and 
kind  manners.” 

“ You  are  not  so  black  as  you  would  paint  yourself, 
Tabby,”  said  Sib.  “ Confess,  now,  that  you  want  to  be 
contradicted.  I am  certainly  not  the  money.  Let  us 
divide  the  other  things  between  us.  I will  have  no 
more  than  my  share.” 

It  was  about  this  time  that  Lady  O’Brien  informed  us 
that  she  was  expecting  a visitor  from  Germany. 

“ I don’t  mean  you  to  think  that  she  is  a German. 
Her  name  is  Anna  Devereux,  and  she  is  a genuine  Irish- 
woman. By  the  way,  she  is  a cousin  of  the  Mac- 
Murroughs,  though  she  has  lived  away  from  this 
country  since  she  was  girl  out  of  school.” 

After  this  we  were  continually  hearing  about  Anna 
Devereux.  Everybody  knew  her,  it  seemed,  and  she 
was  always  spoken  of  by  her  full  simple  name,  without 
reserve  or  prefix.  I observed  the  peculiarity  to  Lady 
O’Brien. 

“ Yes,”  she  said,  “ it  is  part  of  her,  somehow.  She 
never  stands  upon  one  foot,  as  Anna,  or  as  Miss  Devereux. 
She  is  there,  straight  and  square,  with  both  feet  put 
down.  She  is  Anna  Devereux.” 

I felt  a little  curiosity  as  to  the  person  who  produced 
this  rather  original  effect.  I intended  to  be  very  stead- 
fast and  upright  in  all  my  own  dealings,  but  still  some 
people  called  me  Tabby,  and  others  Miss  Chaigneau. 
Even  Sib  was  accustomed  to  variants  of  her  name. 

“She  has  a brave  story  of  her  own,”  said  Lady 
O’Brien,  “ a serial  that  has  run  successfully  (if  I may 
so  speak)  for  a long  period.  Just  at  present  there  is 
a chapter  broken  off  in  the  middle,  and  a hasty  ‘ finis  \ 
There  will  have  to  be  a new  beginning,  not  of  the  same 
story — an  independent  start  of  something  fresh.  Anna 
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Devereux  is  capable  of  any  plot  and  development.  The 
question  is  where  to  lay  the  scene.” 

It  was  with  great  alacrity  that  I accepted  an  invitation 
to  dinner  at  the  O’Briens’  to  meet  this  much-esteemed 
and  warmly-welcomed  friend. 

As  soon  as  I entered  the  drawing-room  at  Merrion 
Square  that  evening  I felt  that  I had  come  into  the 
presence  of  Anna  Devereux.  The  host  and  hostess  were 
gracious  and  kind,  the  guests  were  brilliant  and  amiable, 
but  all  were  of  one  order,  and  appeared  as  fused  to- 
gether in  a luminous  atmosphere  congenial  to  them. 
The  person  who  stood  out  from  the  rest  as  original, 
distinguished,  unfusable,  was  the  woman  who  sat  with 
a little  group  of  men  and  women  gathered  round  her,  as 
if  attracted  by  something  not  alien  or  antagonistic,  but 
altogether  different  from  themselves. 

“ It  is  the  training  of  work  and  the  spirit  of  courage, 
my  dear,”  said  Lady  O’Brien  as  she  made  room  for  me 
beside  her  on  her  Chesterfield  and  heard  my  low-spoken 
eager  enquiries.  “It  is  the  something  that  our  people 
here  are  unfamiliar  with,  at  least  in  a woman.  They 
don’t  know  what  it  is  or  they  would  criticise  it.  The 
fascination  for  a thing  not  understood  would  give  way 
before  a facility  for  ridiculing  what  is  misunderstood. 
You  must  remember  that  we  are,  here,  like  children  who 
are  only  half-way  through  their  education.  We  must  be 
left  longer  at  school.” 

“ I am  wondering  where  and  how  she  got  this  training 
of  work  and  spirit  of  courage  which  enable  her  to  exer- 
cise this  power,”  I said. 

“A  strong  nature,  large  gifts,  all  beaten  into  shape 
by  the  hammer  of  adversity,  and  after  that  early  trans- 
plantation from  a relaxing  atmosphere  and  narrow  limi- 
tations, to  the  big  field  and  bracing  airs  where  effort 
is  rewarded,  not  alone  by  money,  but  by  the  recognized 
position  of  privileged  citizenship  of  the  world.  But,  my 
dear,  I am  delivering  quite  a lecture.  I will  introduce 
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you  when  an  opportunity  occurs.  Meantime,  you 
may  entertain  yourself  very  well  by  observing  Anna 
Devereux.” 

I was  impressed  by  the  lecture,  though  I had  not 
needed  the  advice  to  observe  the  stranger,  which  I did 
with  all  my  eyes  and  senses. 

She  was  not  exactly  handsome,  though  decidedly 
attractive  in  appearance.  Her  youth  was  past : she 
was  indeed  of  about  the  age  of  my  aunt;  but  dear  little 
Sib,  though  she  was  always  in  my  eyes  a charming 
fragment  of  antiquity,  had  rather  a childlike  appear- 
ance, despite  the  white  curls  which  at  first  sight  rele- 
gated her  to  the  list  of  the  very  elderlies.  Anna 
Devereux  appeared  to  be  of  the  age  of  perfect  maturity. 
You  could  not  wish  to  see  her  younger,  and  it  seemed 
incredible  that  years  should  ever  weaken  her.  She  had 
a good,  square  face,  with  eyes  of  a warm  brown,  darkly 
set,  and  enhanced  in  brightness  by  the  freshness  of  a 
healthy  complexion.  Her  figure  was  strongly  built  and 
well  developed,  without  being  portly;  and  a little  gray 
was  becomingly  sprinkled  over  the  masses  of  her  dark- 
brown  hair.  Her  dress,  distinct  amidst  surrounding 
brilliance,  was  simple  and  serious,  though  not  at  all 
gloomy,  and,  as  a setting,  it  became  her  passing  well. 

Jack  Butler  took  me  down  to  dinner,  and  what  with 
his  anecdotes  of  the  latest  hunt,  and  his  prophecies  of 
the  coming  races,  I had  not  much  time  to  do  anything 
beyond  laughing  and  eating  until  after  the  ladies  had 
returned  to  the  drawing-room.  Then  I was  presented 
to  Anna  Devereux,  and  was  getting  on  exceedingly  well 
with  her  when  the  gentlemen  came  in;  and  among  them 
Dr.  Dermod  MacMurrough. 

“Good  boy!”  said  our  hostess.  “He  was  too  much 
engaged  to  dine,  but  promised  to  look  in.” 

“Anna  Devereux!”  said  Dr.  Dermod,  with  a hearty 
clasp  of  her  hand.  “ I am  right  glad  to  see  you.  Who 
would  have  expected  it?” 
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He  turned  to  me  and  bowed  as  if  to  a distant  acquaint- 
ance, and  I gave  him  the  tips  of  my  fingers.  Here  he 
had  come  to  take  Anna  Devereux  away  from  me.  He 
sat  down  on  the  other  side  of  her,  and  I very  soon  moved 
away,  so  that  I might  not  interfere  with  this  evident 
pleasure  in  a renewal  of  friendship. 

While  trying  to  behave  agreeably  to  different  other 
persons,  I could  not  keep  from  observing  the  very  ani- 
mated conversation  kept  up  between  Anna  Devereux 
and  Dr.  Dermod.  What  in  the  world  could  they  be 
talking  about?  Never  had  I seen  him  look  to  such 
advantage,  his  eyes  sparkling,  his  face  beaming  with 
intelligence,  as  he  demonstrated,  heaven  knows  what 
scientific  or  intellectual  something,  to  his  sympathetic 
listener,  reminding  me  of  Sib’s  pronouncement,  to  wit, 
that  so  superior  a masculine  person  could  not  be  ex- 
pected to  dance  at  a ball.  Anna  Devereux  listened 
to  him  with  a calm  glow  of  delighted  interest  on  her 
face  which  made  me  long  to  play  eavesdropper;  but, 
as  Jack  Butler  and  young  Fitzgerald  were  exciting 
me  to  immoderate  laughter  by  their  stories  of  the  style 
of  riding  of  one  or  two  hunting  squireens  who  had 
lately  come  to  take  up  position  in  their  county,  I had 
little  opportunity  of  gratifying  my  curiosity.  When  the 
party  began  to  break  up,  and  good-nights  were  being 
said,  I kept  my  head  steadily  turned  away,  so  that  I 
might  not  have  to  take  any  further  notice  of  Dr.  Mac- 
Murrough. 

When  his  back  was  safely  before  me  I just  glanced 
towards  it,  satisfied  that  he  was  gone,  so  that  I might 
make  my  adieux  comfortably  to  Anna  Devereux.  But, 
by  accident,  he  caught  my  eye,  and  I admitted  that  the 
glance  he  cast  towards  me  was  not  one  of  enmity. 

“I  do  believe  he  feels  he  has  behaved  badly,  and  is 
sorry  for  it,”  I said  to  myself. 

I pretended  not  to  see  him,  however. 
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Sib  and  I were  quite  agreed  that  we  ought  to  give  a 
dinner-party  in  order  to  make  further  acquaintance  with 
Anna  Devereux,  and  I walked  across  to  Merrion  Square 
one  afternoon  to  talk  to  Lady  O’Brien  about  it. 

I found  her  alone,  her  friend  having  gone  out  to  spend 
the  afternoon,  and  I had  an  excellent  opportunity  for 
hearing  more  about  the  stranger  who  so  fascinated  me. 

“I  promised  to  tell  you  her  history,  did  I not?”  said 
Lady  O’Brien.  “I  knew  you  would  like  her,  and  she 
is  just  as  much  taken  with  you  as  you  are  with  her. 
And  Anna  Devereux  is  not  given  to  fancy  every  girl 
who  may  happen  to  have  superficial  attractions.” 

I was  too  eager  to  stop  to  make  up  my  mind  as  to 
whether  I was  accounted  of  the  superficial  class  or  not. 
Anna  Devereux,  and  not  Tabby  Chaigneau,  was  the 
heroine  of  the  moment. 

“Oh,  do  tell  me!”  I urged;  and  Lady  O’Brien  rang  for 
tea  and  began  her  story. 

“You  are  not  to  suppose  that  it  is  anything  of  what 
would  be  called  romantic.  It  is  neither  dramatic,  nor 
sentimental,  nor  sensational.  It  is  just  the  story  of 
about  thirty  years  of  persevering  struggle.  Monotonous 
industry  and  denial  of  home  ties  have  not  resulted  in 
the  souring  or  blighting  of  a womanly  nature.  On  the 
contrary,  all  that  has  produced  for  us  the  ripe  maturity 
of  a singularly  well-balanced  character,  uniting  mascu- 
line ability  with  feminine  tenderness.  This  is  what 
many  feel,  without  perhaps  understanding  it,  when  they 
come  under  the  influence  of  Anna  Devereux.” 
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“Do  go  on,  dear  Lady  O’Brien,  and  let  me  make  the 
tea,”  I said  as  I saw  her  kind  eyes,  which  had  grown 
quite  moist  with  the  enthusiasm  of  her  friend’s  praises, 
roving  above  the  rims  of  her  spectacles  in  the  direction 
of  the  steaming  tea-kettle. 

“Thank  you,  my  dear;  all  the  advantages  in  life  are 
not  on  the  side  of  the  young,”  she  said,  receiving  her 
cup. 

“ Well,  the  circumstances  were  these.  Anna’s  father, 
like  too  many  Irish  country  gentlemen,  just  hunted  the 
fox  until  the  fox  turned  on  him  and  hunted  him  out 
of  his  property.  At  the  moment  when  he  had  reached 
ruin  he  died,  leaving  his  family  entirely  unprovided. 
His  wife  was  a delicate  woman,  utterly  unfit  to  endure 
such  a reverse  of  fortune;  his  two  sons  had  been 
brought  up  to  ride  to  hounds,  or  risk  their  necks  in  a 
steeple-chase.  They  had  been  to  college,  of  course,  but 
had  been  too  idle  to  obtain  much  education  or  train- 
ing to  fit  them  for  any  profession  or  to  enable  them 
to  gain  any  profitable  employment.  In  sheer  despair 
they  enlisted  as  privates  in  the  army,  where,  as  they 
were  out  of  their  element,  they  were  naturally  discon- 
tented. Fortunately  for  them,  poor  fellows,  some  one 
of  these  petty  wars  abroad  broke  out,  and  they  both 
got  killed.” 

“Oh,  Lady  O’Brien!” 

“Well,  my  dear,  what  would  you  have?  They  were 
not  born  soldiers,  nor  in  the  least  clever,  and  they  would 
never  have  been  promoted.  They  were  amiable,  gentle- 
manly, soft-hearted  boys  who  detested  making  a business 
of  mutilating  their  fellow-creatures.  And  so  a bullet 
was  the  best  cure  for  their  unfitness.  Besides  these  sons 
there  was  only  Anna. 

“ I always  said  that  if  Anna  had  been  the  man  the  for- 
tunes of  the  family  would  have  been  put  to  rights.  As  it 
was,  she  was  sent,  at  seventeen,  straight  from  her  school 
to  Italy,  to  fill  a position  as  English  governess  to  the  little 
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girl  of  an  Italian  princess.  Those  were  not  the  days  of 
Oxford  examinations,  but  Anna’s  was  one  of  those  bright 
intelligences  that  seem  to  take  in  education  with  every 
breath,  and  she  had  that  exquisite  tact  and  adaptability 
which  is  so  valuable  as  a factor  in  preserving  the  union 
and  tranquillity  of  families.  Even  from  the  first  she 
commanded  a salary  which  enabled  her  to  provide  for 
the  comforts  of  her  mother,  to  whose  use  was  reserved 
the  remnant  of  income  which  remained  from  the  once- 
sufficient  family  property.  She  moved  about  Europe  a 
good  deal  during  the  first  few  years,  and  so  became 
proficient  in  languages,  and  at  last  settled  down  to  edu- 
cate the  children  of  a Hungarian  nobleman.  There  she 
has  remained  ever  since  until  now,  when  these  children, 
who  had  grown  into  her  affections,  have  need  of  her  no 
longer.  Her  mother  died  long  ago,  her  brothers  are 
dead,  and  she  has  no  nearer  relatives  than  the  Irish 
cousins  who  are  plentifully  besprinkled  over  her  native 
county.  Among  these  she  used  to  be  pityingly  spoken 
of  as  ‘ poor  Anna  but  of  late  years,  whenever  she  ap- 
peared among  us  at  holiday-time,  her  great  superiority 
was  admitted  to  be  undeniable.  Her  well-informed 
mind,  her  knowledge  of  the  world,  her  fine  business 
capacity  and  simple  unassumingness,  appealed  to  us  all. 
When  she  came  on  the  scene  everybody  seemed  in  need 
of  some  kind  of  help  from  her,  and  when  she  left  us 
we  believed  that  could  she  have  stayed  longer  many 
difficult  matters  would  have  been  set  right.” 

“ But  now  that  she  is  here  for  good,  as  you  say,  will 
not  a great  sphere  of  usefulness  be  open  to  her  in  the 
requirements  of  all  these  people  who  need  to  be  helped?” 
I asked  eagerly. 

“ Ah,  my  dear,  there  is  just  where  the  curious  irony 
of  life  makes  sport  of  a noble  personality  like  Anna 
Devereux’s!  Had  her  father  been  a few  degrees  less 
reckless,  or  had  he  prepared  his  sons  to  help  to  bear  the 
family  burthens,  had  Anna  been  by  now  in  a position  of 
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some  independence,  she  could  have  settled  down  among 
her  friends  to  be  a blessing  to  them  for  the  remainder  of 
her  life.  But  she  was  too  unselfish,  too  generous  to 
provide  for  herself,  and  now  the  battle  has  to  be  fought 
over  again.  The  labourer  cannot  live  without  his  hire, 
and  Anna  Devereux’s  struggle  for  existence  must  make 
a new  departure  even  so  late  in  her  life.” 

“ Those  children  whom  she  brought  up — ?” 

“ It  is  in  the  nature  of  things  that  they  want  her  no 
more.  She  is  neither  their  mother  nor  yet  their  aunt, 
nor  any  kind  of  relative  of  theirs,  and  the  woman  who 
controlled  them  when  they  were  young  is  seldom  beloved 
by  those  who  are  longing  to  be  free  of  irksome  authority. 
Her  affections  have  been  planted  with  the  growing  crea- 
ture, but  the  creature  that  is  fully  grown  looks  round 
for  other  support,  or  desires  none,  and  has  no  scruple  in 
tearing  up  what  was  so  deeply  and  sacredly  rooted.  Not 
that  I mean  to  say  that  Anna  Devereux’s  full-grown 
pupils  are  heartless.  They  write  her  affectionate  letters 
enough;  but  the  ways  of  their  life  have  changed  with 
their  maturity,  and  they  do  not  want  her.” 

I thought  of  my  little  Aunt  Sib,  and  wondered  how 
it  would  have  been  with  her  if  this  had  been  her  fate; 
and  my  heart  went  out  more  strongly  than  ever  to  Anna 
Devereux. 

“ What  will  she  do?”  I asked. 

“ She  will,  of  course,  have  to  break  new  ground  by 
going  out  among  strangers  again.  So  eminently  capable 
as  she  is,  there  will  be  little  difficulty.  But  it  is  such  a 
pity  that  some  more  congenial  career  than  the  introduc- 
ing of  young  ladies  into  society  should  not  be  open  to 
her.  Anna  Devereux  as  a human  being  is  capable  of 
anything.  As  a soldier  she  would  have  made  a splendid 
general;  as  a lawyer  she  would  have  graced  the  Bench; 
as  any  other  professional  man  she  would  have  achieved 
distinction.  I can  fancy  Anna  heading  an  Arctic  explor- 
ing expedition,  or  discovering  a new  star,  or  conducting 
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a big  business  on  the  stock  exchange.  But  there  she 
is,  Anna  Devereux,  merely  a woman  who  is  no  longer 
young,  doomed  for  the  rest  of  her  life  to  lock  up  her 
extraordinary  abilities  and  teach  silly  girls  to  make  their 
presentation  curtsies.” 

At  this  very  moment  entered  Anna,  looking  as  sweet, 
and  as  strong,  and  as  capable  as  her  friend  had  described 
her,  and  without  a trace  of  self-pity  in  her  eyes,  or  any 
consciousness  of  harsh  treatment  by  contrary  fortune. 
Before  many  minutes  I was  deep  in  conversation  with 
her,  or  rather  she  was  listening  to  my  crude  descriptions 
of  some  of  my  experiences,  with  the  quiet  ardour  of 
sympathy  in  her  eyes  which  I had  seen  in  them  while 
she  talked  to  Dr.  Dermod  MacMurrough.  Before  taking 
my  leave  I had  secured  her  for  my  dinner-party,  and 
went  home  to  Aunt  Sib  in  triumph. 

“ I think  I ought  to  invite  Dr.  MacMurrough,”  I said, 
as  I sat  at  my  desk  writing  my  invitations.  “ I hear 
he  really  was  in  Paris  at  the  time  of  the  ball;  and 
he  is  related  to  Anna  Devereux  and  a great  friend  of 
hers.” 

“ I think  it  would  be  kind,”  said  Sib;  and,  feeling 
very  virtuous  and  forgiving,  I sent  him  one  of  my 
dainty  little  notes.  I knew  very  well  that  this  favour 
was  in  acknowledgment  of  the  involuntary  glance  from 
him  which  had  accidentally  reached  me  as  he  left  the 
room  that  evening  at  Lady  O’Brien’s;  but  I did  not 
mention  this  matter  to  my  aunt,  chiefly  because  it  was 
so  slight  that  I should  not  have  known  how  to  allude 
to  it  without  giving  it  an  importance  which  did  not 
belong  to  it. 

“ Probably  he  will  not  come,”  I remarked,  “ but  all 
the  same  we  shall  have  paid  him  the  compliment.  I 
should  not  like  it  to  be  thought  that  there  was  any  dis- 
agreement over  that  business  transaction,  and  I will 
show  every  attention  in  my  power  to  Anna  Devereux.” 

It  was  altogether  a delightful  party.  Dr.  Dermod 
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came,  and  he  and  Anna  had  another  of  their  friendly 
conversations.  I received  him  with  what  I intended  to 
be  a quite  open  countenance,  forgetful  of  all  injuries,  but 
with  all  my  guests  on  my  hands  I had  naturally  little 
time  to  attend  to  him.  It  was  quite  at  the  end  of  the 
evening,  when  all  the  friends  were  busily  engaged  in 
conversation  around,  that  he  came  up  to  me  where  I sat, 
and  stood  before  me. 

“ I am  afraid  I behaved  like  a bear,”  he  said,  “ that 
day — about  Shaney’s,”  he  added;  for  I felt  that  my 
eyebrows  were  going  up,  with  a slight  expression  of 
being  surprised,  and  not  remembering. 

“ Oh  no!”  I said.  “ Why?  What  was  it?” 

I knew  he  was  trying  to  look  as  penitent  as  pos- 
sible to  him;  but  I felt  mischievously  disinclined  to 
help  him. 

“ I want  to  make  amends  by  telling  you  that  my 
mother  is  much  pleased  with  the  very  unexpectedly 
advantageous  sale  of  that  property.” 

“ There  was  nothing  to  make  amends  for,”  I said, 
smiling;  “still  less  to  do  penance  over.” 

“ Do  I look  like  doing  penance  ? Perhaps  I ought  to 
have  spoken  of  a duty,  a pleasure.” 

“ I would  rather  you  had  said  nothing  at  all.  If  you 
are  proud,  so  am  I.” 

He  bowed  gravely. 

I laughed.  “ That  goes  without  saying.  But  I never 
could  make  speeches  or  walk  upon  stilts.” 

“ I never  had  an  opportunity  of  judging  of  the 
accuracy  of  the  latter  statement,  but  I should  not  be 
so  ready  to  agree  to  the  first.” 

“ There ! I am  not  going  to  spar  any  longer.  What 
I am  dying  to  know  is — is  your  mother  really  pleased  ? 
I wish  I could  think  she  had  as  much  reason  to  be 
pleased  on  her  side  as  I am  to  get  uncontrolled  pos- 
session of  Shaney’s.” 

“ You  may  rest  assured  then.  It  has  been  a singular 
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piece  of  good  fortune  for  her.  I hope  it  may  be  the 
same  for  you.  Have  you  a serious  intention  of  re- 
storing the  old  industry  on  the  spot?” 

“ Quite  a determination.” 

“ You  will  have  to  rebuild  the  factory.” 

“ I have  already  contracted  with  a builder,  who  is  to 
open  his  operations  in  the  spring.  I have  had  to  learn 
that  building  is  not  carried  on  in  the  winter  season, 
and  I am  pining  for  March.” 

“ You  will  need  all  the  interval  of  building.  You 
have  to  learn  your  trade.” 

“ I am  doing  my  best  to  make  use  of  the  time;  but 
there  are  so  many  other  things  to  be  done.” 

“ The  social  tyranny,”  he  said,  laughing,  and  just  then 
he  took  a seat  beside  me,  and  began  to  look  entirely 
friendly. 

“ Dublin  is  the  most  distracting  place,”  I said.  “ The 
people  are  so  delightful,  and  so  easily  delighted,  one 
can  hardly  escape  out  of  a net- work  of  real  enjoyment. 
Now  in  London  pleasure  appeared  to  me  ponderous  and 
toilsome.  Everything  is  too  big,  and  all  things  are  too 
many.  Here  there  are  actual  friends,  in  London  there 
are  only  acquaintances.  In  Dublin  people  know  each 
other  as  they  do  in  the  country,  and  even  their  dislikes 
and  their  sobriquets  are  amusing  and  harmless.  When 
times  are  good  they  may  have  their  little  snips  at  each 
other,  but  when  trouble  comes  they  rush  to  each  others 
assistance.” 

I paused  out  of  breath.  He  nodded  his  head  gravely. 

“ Have  you  learned  this  out  of  books,”  he  said,  “ or 
have  you  picked  it  up?” 

“ I haven’t  read  a book  since  I came  to  Dublin,”  I 
said.  “ They  don’t  read  books,  they  read  each  other, 
and  I have  been  using  my  eyes  and  ears,  instead  of  my 
eyes  only.” 

“ No,  indeed,  they  don’t  read,”  he  said.  “We  have 
among  us  a few  concrete  lumps  of  intellect  of  the 
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learned  and  studious  order,  but  they  absorb  all  that  the 
country  seems  to  afford  of  such  material.  The  rest 
are  destitute  of  such  faculty,  and  live  innocently  happy- 
go-lucky,  like  the  birds  and  the  butterflies.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  poetic  instinct  is  so  large  throughout 
the  whole  of  the  Irish  nature  that  we  have  yet  to  pro- 
duce our  Shakespeare.” 

“ Perhaps  he  will  rise  up  suddenly  when  Ireland  has 
become  a coal-producing,  mineral-producing,  thoroughly 
commercial  country,”  I said. 

“ Perhaps  so;  when  the  fairies  are  all  gone  out  of 
the  glens,  and  the  people  in  the  mountainy  places  and 
among  the  lonely  lakes  have  forgotten  all  about  Tir- 
nan-oge,  the  land  of  the  ever  young.  Then  an  amount 
of  escaped  poetic  force  may  become  aggregated  in  the 
air,  and  be  turned  out  of  Nature’s  workshop  in  the 
form  of  an  immortal  poetic  genius  before  whom  all  the 
world  shall  bow.” 

“ I don’t  want  it  to  happen,”  I said.  “ I want  the 
people  and  the  fairies  to  remain  as  they  are.” 

“ What!  So  practical  a young  lady  as  you  are!” 

“ I want  the  people  to  have  enough  to  eat,  and  I want 
them  to  stay  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Tir-nan-oge.” 

“ So  do  I.” 

“ That  is  why  I am  going  to  start  the  factory.  But 
I do  need  somebody  to  understand  it  for  me.” 

He  laughed. 

“ I think  you  do.  If  not,  even  the  oil-wells  will  not 
be  enough  to  lubricate  all  the  machinery.” 

Here  was  another  allusion  to  Uncle  Ulick’s  fortune. 
I longed  to  make  several  speeches  which  I had  com- 
posed at  different  times  in  the  middle  of  the  night,  which 
would  now  have  come  in  appropriately,  but  I could  not 
remember  any  of  them.  So  I had  to  let  the  opportunity 
pass;  for  on  so  delicate  a subject  I could  not  risk  an 
impromptu. 

“ I have  been  to  visit  several  manufactories  of  tabi- 
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nette,”  I said,  “ and  I have  taken  note  of  books  on  the 
subject,  but  it  all  requires  so  much  time,  and  kind 
friends  are  so  pressing.  It  is  only  when  everyone  goes 
out  of  town  that  one  gets  leave  to  do  anything.  We 
should  never  have  got  out  of  the  hotel  into  this  house 
if  so  many  had  not  gone  away  before  Christmas.” 

“ This  is  a distressful  tale.” 

“Yes;  but  I will  not  be  baffled.  I have  been  thinking 
that  I ought  to  look  out  for  a very  clever  manager  who 
will  understand  it  all  for  me.” 

“ That  is  a very  sensible  idea,  and  if  you  want  to 
make  use  of  another  person’s  brains  there  is  a lady  over 
there  whom  I advise  you  to  consult. 

“Of  whom  are  you  speaking?  Oh,  delightful!  You 
don’t  mean  you  think  she  could — she  would — ” 

“ I mean  Anna  Devereux.  I believe  she  could,  and 
it  is  possible  that  she  would.” 
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“ I must  have  a Country  House  ” 

I fell  asleep  that  night  with  my  mind  full  of  the  most 
happy  thoughts,  and  with  fascinating  unformed  plans 
floating  like  meteors  before  my  closed  eyes.  I wakened 
in  the  early  hours  of  the  dark  morning,  turned  on  my 
electric  light,  and  began  to  pour  out  my  hopes  in  a letter 
to  Anna  Devereux. 

Sib  had  once  told  me  that  for  a mind  like  mine  the 
safest  time  to  write  a letter  of  importance  was  in  the 
sober  working  hours  of  the  day,  when  the  imagination 
is  kept  in  check  by  common  sense,  which  is  then  alert 
and  alive  to  its  responsibilities. 

Poor  common  sense  needs  her  share  of  rest,  and  while 
she  is  taking  it,  fancy  and  imagination  often  seize  the 
opportunity  to  play  curious  tricks  on  her.  I remem- 
bered this  advice  now,  but  dismissed  it  as  the  outcome 
of  dear  little  Sib’s  inevitable  loss  of  the  ardour  which 
does  such  wonderful  things  in  youth.  So  I went  on 
with  my  letter,  until  the  door  was  stealthily  opened  to 
admit  the  retrousse  nose  of  a little  kitchen-maid  who 
had  arrived  from  the  country  the  day  before,  and  to 
whom  electric  light  was  a miracle. 

“ Laws,  miss,  I beg  your  pardon.  I saw  the  light 
through  the  key-hole,  and  I goin’  downstairs  to  my 
work,  and  I thought  your  room  was  afire,  glory  be  to 
Goodness!” 

“ I’m  glad  you  did,  Katty,  for  you  can  get  me  a cup 
of  tea  and  light  my  fire,”  I said.  And  I finished  my 
letter  and  went  out  to  post  it,  lest  Sib  should  prove 
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right,  and  common  sense  should  wake  up  and  pounce  on 
me  with  her  criticism. 

By  mid-day,  however,  I was  wishing  I had  kept  a 
copy  of  my  letter  that  I might  see  what  I had  said. 

“ If  it  was  very  foolish  and  extravagant,  and  too 
much  of  it  altogether,  I must  only  bear  the  mortification 
of  being  represented  by  it,”  I reflected;  common  sense 
being  by  this  time  at  my  elbow. 

The  second  reflection  was:  I should  not  like  Anna 
Devereux  to  look  on  me  as  other  than  a steady  practical 
woman. 

An  hour  later  I was  relying  altogether  on  Anna 
Devereux’s  wisdom  for  a sympathetic  understanding  of 
my  romantic  letter.  A note  asking  me  to  come  and  talk 
to  her  soon  brought  me,  a little  flushed  with  excitement, 
into  her  presence. 

Anna  Devereux  had  not  the  patronizing  manner  of 
an  elder.  She  met  me  as  if  we  were  quite  on  an 
equality.  I do  not  mean  as  if  she  were  only  eighteen 
and  I forty-five,  but  rather  as  if  an  average  had  been 
struck  between  our  ages.  I felt  as  I sat  down  beside 
her  that  we  were  both  just  a little  over  thirty. 

“ I thought  we  should  understand  each  other  better  if 
we  talked  the  matter  over,”  she  said.  “ You  see,  I know 
nothing  in  the  world  about  the  poplin  manufacture,  less 
than  you  do  yourself,  I believe.” 

“That  would  be  impossible.  But  there  are  people, 
I suppose,  who  know  all  about  it,  and  I could  engage 
them  to  do  my  business,  and  you  could  manage  them  for 
me.” 

“That  is  putting  it  in  a nut-shell,”  she  said,  laughing; 
and  I blushed,  thinking  of  my  long  letter. 

“I  wrote  you  a dreadful  rigmarole,”  I said,  “but  I 
could  not  sleep  for  thinking  of  it  once  it  came  into  my 
head,  and  I get  so  extraordinarily  eloquent  about  the 
middle  of  the  night.” 

“Talking  in  your  sleep?” 
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“Oh,  no!  only  in  my  thoughts,  when  I am  too  much 
excited.” 

“ Well,  it  was  a capital  letter,  and  told  me  a quantity 
of  things  which  I should  have  wanted  to  ask  about. 
And  now,  what  I have  chiefly  to  say  is,  that  if  you  are 
prepared  to  risk  your  money,  I think  that  by  putting 
our  heads  together  over  it  we  could  work  the  thing 
on  a proper  business  footing.  I am  to  superintend  the 
whole  concern  for  you,  manager  and  all?  Is  that  the 
idea?” 

“ Exactly.  You  would  live  in  my  sweet  little  house 
on  the  premises,  keep  the  accounts,  pay  the  employes, 
inspect  the  works  at  any  hour  you  thought  proper,  take 
orders  and  see  that  they  were  filled.  And  then  you 
would  take  an  interest  in  the  factory  hands,  especially 
the  girls.  We  should  have  a girls’  club,  and  holiday 
plans,  and — all  kinds  of  things.  And  the  artisan  dwell- 
ings are  to  be  built  quite  near.  If  the  Corporation  are 
not  quick  about  that  we  shall  have  to  do  it  ourselves. 
And  do  not  think  that  I want  to  put  all  the  work  on 
your  shoulders  to  save  myself  trouble.  For  I intend  to 
work  hand  in  hand  with  you ; only  you  are  so  wise,  and 
I am  so  ignorant.” 

Anna  Devereux  laughed  again.  “ Our  ignorance  is 
just  on  a par,”  she  said,  “ but  perhaps  I am  more  accus- 
tomed to  walk  right  through  obstacles  than  you  are.” 

“Oh,  how  delightful!  You  are  really  willing?” 

“ More  than  willing,  dear.  All  this  is  a boon  to  me  of 
which  you  can  have  little  understanding.  It  will  be  the 
kind  of  occupation  I like — the  struggle  to  succeed  in  a 
work  that  is  worth  doing;  and  besides,  it  will  prevent 
the  necessity  for  further  exile.  I am  a little  tired  of 
roving  about  the  world,  and  those  I love  best  are  in, 
or  within  easy  reach  of,  Dublin.  So  you  see  I am  the 
very  first  of  your  fellow  - creatures  whom  you  have 
succeeded  in  making  happy  by  your  efforts — at  least  in 
this  particular  undertaking.” 
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“What  is  this  mysterious  conference  about?”  said 
Lady  O’Brien,  coming  into  the  room.  “ I am  dying  with 
curiosity — and  for  want  of  my  tea!” 

“Oh,  Lady  O’Brien,”  I cried  joyfully,  “Miss  Devereux 
is  going  to  lift  me  out  of  my  difficulties!  Here  I was 
with  Shaney’s  on  my  hands,  burning  with  desire  to  see 
the  work  afloat,  and  not  knowing  how  on  earth  to  set 
about  it.  Nothing  can  go  wrong  now  that  Miss  De- 
vereux has  taken  pity  on  me!” 

“ Indeed,  my  dear,  I believe  that  is  the  truth.  But  tell 
me  all  about  it.  If  it  is  to  keep  my  friend  in  Dublin  I 
shall  hardly  know  how  to  express  my  satisfaction.” 

She  was  soon  fully  informed,  and  another  long  con- 
versation resulted  in  a projected  visit  to  Shaney’s,  for  I 
was  longing  to  let  Anna  Devereux  see  the  scene  of  our 
future  operations,  and  to  show  her  all  the  prettinesses  of 
the  house  I had  been  preparing  for  her,  not  in  the  least 
knowing  who  was  going  to  occupy  it.  It  was  decided 
that  Anna  Devereux  was  to  remain  with  Lady  O’Brien 
till  the  work  on  the  factory  was  completed,  and  that  as 
soon  as  this  was  done  she  should  take  up  her  residence 
on  the  spot.  She  assured  me  that  meanwhile  she  should 
overlook  the  building  operations,  as  she  considered  the 
whole  undertaking  her  own. 

After  that  day  she  and  I paid  many  visits  to  poplin 
manufactories,  interviewed  persons  skilled  in  the  art, 
and  even  made  acquaintance  with  some  of  the  employes 
engaged  in  it.  We  also  studied  its  history,  and  read 
every  printed  record  we  could  find  on  the  subject.  We 
paid  frequent  visits  to  the  dwelling-house  at  Shaney’s. 
The  little  quaint  old-fashioned  drawing-room  with  the 
carved  corner  fireplace  was  converted  into  a snuggery 
for  Anna  Devereux — part  library,  part  office,  part  sitting- 
room,  all  just  as  she  desired  it.  It  soon  took  quite  a 
home-like  appearance,  and  I almost  envied  Anna  her 
privilege  of  dwelling  in  it.  Several  little  curiosities 
which  had  escaped  me  before  were  discovered,  as,  for 
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instance,  an  old  picture  set  in  the  wall  above  the  draw- 
ing-room door,  which  had  looked  like  a piece  of  black 
boarding.  When  cleaned  it  showed  the  very  well- 
painted  head  and  shoulders  of  a dark  - complexioned 
man,  whom  I immediately  accepted  as  one  of  my 
French  ancestors.  Anna  would  not  allow  me  to  pile 
too  many  encumbrances  in  the  way  of  furniture  into  her 
quarters;  she  liked  room  for  her  work.  A sunny  wall- 
paper and  white  paintings  were  to  her  taste,  and  she 
admitted  an  old  black  oak  cabinet  on  which  she  could 
mount  a jar  of  flowers  and  some  bits  of  blue  china.  A few 
precious  miniatures  of  her  own  family,  faces  she  hoped 
to  see  again  in  heaven,  were  clustered  round  the  fire- 
place; and  one  end  of  the  room  was  covered  with  a 
book-case,  for  Anna  could  not  live  without  her  books. 
She  would  have  no  dust-trap  of  a carpet,  she  said — so 
much  for  her  foreign  training, — only  brown  shining 
boards  and  some  rugs  and  pieces  of  brilliant  matting. 
And  on  the  wall  there  hung  a banjo.  Anna  Devereux 
loved  a banjo.  Many  other  little  properties  were 
gathered  in  from  places  where  they  had  been  in  store 
for  her,  till  gradually  the  whole  place  somehow  took  the 
impress  of  her  character. 

So  we  went  on  till  our  labours  and  interests  carried 
us  well  into  the  spring,  and  the  builders  began  to  build, 
and  the  whole  premises  took  a different  aspect.  Every 
day  we  went  to  see  how  much  building  had  been  done  in 
the  preceding  twenty-four  hours,  and  it  all  seemed  to  me 
shockingly  slow. 

“ I had  no  idea  building  must  creep  along  like  that,”  I 
grumbled.  “ We  may  all  be  dead  before  anything  can  be 
started.” 

“You  would  want  a Sabine  to  help  you  on  in  the 
nighttime  by  working  in  her  sleep,”  said  Anna,  remind- 
ing me  of  the  legend  of  Cologne  Cathedral. 

“ No,  no;  but  I am  impatient  to  see  my  money  making 
itself  useful.” 
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“ Observe  the  crowd  of  men  to  whom  you  are  already 
paying  daily  wages.  When  the  building  is  done  you 
will  have  other  people  to  pay,  but  these  will  be  dis- 
banded. 

“ There  will  be  the  artisan  dwellings.  They  will  take 
a great  deal  of  building.” 

Summer  overtook  us,  and  we  had  invitations  to  the 
country.  Anna  Devereux  would  not  move,  but  counselled 
me  to  give  my  aunt  a change.  Dear  little  Sib  was  look- 
ing rather  frail,  and  I was  easily  alarmed  on  her  account. 

“ I must  have  a country  house  in  a bracing  part  of  the 
country,”  I said.  “ We  cannot  go  visiting  always,  and  we 
both  love  to  be  hospitable.” 

“ Why  not  accept  the  invitation  of  the  de  Burgos, 
then?”  said  Anna.  “And  while  you  are  with  them 
look  around.  I should  say  there  are  some  good  old 
houses  in  that  part  of  Connaught  very  much  in  want 
of  a solvent  tenant.” 

While  we  were  talking  thus  in  Anna’s  snuggery,  which 
had  already  quite  a business-like  appearance,  Dr.  Dermod 
called  to  look  after  his  patient,  the  care-taker,  whom  we 
had  not  disturbed,  only  made  much  more  comfortable 
since  we  had  come  into  possession.  When  he  heard  that 
Anna  Devereux  was  there  he  came  in  to  see  her. 

“ I want  to  thank  you  both,  ladies,  for  the  luxuries 
which  I find  surrounding  my  old  woman.” 

“ There  is  only  one  to  be  thanked,”  said  Anna,  looking 
at  me. 

“ Certainly,  only  one,”  I said,  looking  meaningly  at  her. 

“ The  old  lady  says  there  are  two,”  said  Dr.  Dermod. 
“A  case  of  conflicting  evidence.  Who  is  to  be  believed?” 

“ Now,  Dermod,”  said  Anna.  “ A friend  of  ours  is 
wishing  to  possess  a house  in  your  part  of  the  country. 
Can  you  give  us  a little  information?  May  we  hope  to 
find  anything  suitable?” 

“ What  would  you  call  suitable  ? Give  me  an  idea.” 

“ Speak,  Tabby!”  said  Anna. 
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“ I am  afraid  there  is  nothing  sufficiently  exquisite  in 
the  way  of  decorations  to  please  Miss  Chaigneau,”  said 
Dermod.  “We  have  bogs,  mountains,  lakes,  indescribably 
fine  sunsets  and  bewilderingly  beautiful  sunrises,  but  our 
wall-papers  are  decidedly  behind  the  age.” 

“ Give  me  the  bog  and  mountain,  and  never  mind  the 
wall-papers,”  I said  impatiently. 

“ There  is  a house  nearly  big  enough  for  a barrack,  and 
with  a certain  air  of  traditional  nobility  about  it,  which 
might  be  worth  examination.  Its  owner  is  at  present 
chopping  wood  in  Canada.  To  get  an  unexpected  rent 
for  it  would  help  to  set  him  on  his  feet  in  the  new 
country.  Are  there  any  other  parts  of  Ireland  in 
which  Miss  Chaigneau  would  like  to  buy  up  all  the 
derelict  houses?” 

“ Not  just  at  present,”  I said.  “ One  at  a time  will  do, 
thank  you.” 

And  so  I went  home  and  began  to  reconsider,  with 
Sib’s  assistance,  the  very  pressing  invitation  of  the  kind 
de  Burgos. 
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Old-fashioned  Ways  in  Connaught 

Connaught  is  a part  of  the  world  not  exactly  famed  for 
wealth,  but  the  de  Burgos  were  people  of  very  fair 
fortune.  Mrs.  de  Burgo  had  been  an  heiress,  which  in 
some  degree  accounted  for  the  unusual  prosperity  of  the 
family.  Their  house  was  large  and  comfortable,  and  its 
surroundings  were  in  good  order.  Being  anything  but 
impoverished  themselves  they  were  not  obliged  to  distress 
their  struggling  tenants,  whose  wretched  cots  and  cabins 
looked  like  plague-spots  on  the  beauty  of  the  landscape. 
It  is  true  they  sent  to  London  for  their  household 
stores  when  they  might  have  given  an  order  to  the  shop- 
keeper in  the  nearest  town;  but  this  was  through  a 
nervous  fear  of.  being  supplied  with  an  inferior  article. 
Their  house  was  in  a sparsely-populated  part  of  the 
country,  the  people  having  emigrated  to  America  in 
numbers,  year  after  year,  to  escape  starvation  or  to 
make  way  for  flocks  and  herds.  But  the  park  and 
meadows  and  pasture -lands  of  Mr.  de  Burgo  encircled 
the  mansion  with  smiling  assurance  that  here,  at  least, 
there  was  no  fear  of  suffering  from  penury.  Looking 
from  the  window  of  the  breakfast-room  on  the  morning 
after  my  arrival,  Nora  explained  the  landmarks  of  the 
country  within  our  view. 

“ Those  distant  mountains  are  the  twelve-pins  of  Conne- 
mara ; and  that  is  Teevish  nearer  to  us,  with  the  sharp, 
fantastic,  pale-blue  crag  on  the  top;  and  the  long,  dark- 
purple  one  in  front  is  Slieve-na-goula.  Over  there  at  its 
foot,  behind  the  belt  of  trees,  is  Carrig-a-lea,  the  Mac- 
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Murroughs’  place.  Two  miles  away  yonder  is  Bally- 
lennan, our  town,  and  a mile  to  the  left  of  us  is  Gurteen, 
a village,  a wretched  little  place;  we  never  go  near  it. 
All  that  great  grass-land  you  see  out  there  was  bought 
by  father  from  an  Englishman,  who  had  spent  a fortune 
on  it,  and  was  glad  to  sell  it  and  go  away.  Nothing  is 
there  for  miles  but  cattle  steadings,  and  here  and  there  a 
herd’s  cottage.  Father  had  nothing  to  do  with  sending 
the  people  away — five  hundred  families; — the  stranger 
did  that  for  improved  farming,  but  he  lost  his  money. 
You  see  that  long  brown  stretch  creeping  into  the  clouds 
over  there;  that  is  Bog  Mor.  There  was  a great  Queen 
M<5r,  you  know,  in  old  times,  and  we  call  it  the  Queen  of 
Bogs. 

“ All  in  this  direction  are  the  cottages  of  our  tenants. 
I won’t  take  you  to  see  them,  they  are  so  miserable.  But 
Ballylennan  has  a little  life  about  it.  The  military  are 
stationed  there,  and  sometimes  the  officers  are  pleasant. 
At  present  there  are  no  impertinent  ones  (taking  a mighty 
tone,  and  looking  down  on  everything  Irish),  and  there 
are  one  or  two  who  are  really  nice.  Sometimes  they  give 
a ball,  and  next  week  we  are  to  have  a subscription  ball 
in  the  big  room  at  the  court-house.  Such  a funny  place 
for  a ball,  isn’t  it?  There  are  golf  links  this  side  of 
Ballylennan;  and  then  we  have  the  hunts.  You  are  sure 
to  meet  all  your  friends  at  the  hunt.  To-morrow  we  are 
to  follow  the  stag;  Frank’s  mare  will  carry  you  beauti- 
fully. Oh,  you  needn’t  be  uneasy,  he  has  another  mount! 

“ Some  of  our  friends  are  coming  to  dine  afterwards,” 
Nora  ran  on,  as  we  went  from  room  to  room  viewing  the 
house.  “ The  MacMurroughs  want  to  see  you,  and  ’twill 
be  nicer  having  them  that  way  than  coming  to  call,  as 
they  have  no  carriage  horses  now,  and  their  car  is  rather 
shabby,  and  they  might  feel  ashamed  of  it.” 

“ Oh,  I hope  not ! I can’t  think  they  would  have  that 
kind  of  vulgar  pride,”  I said. 

“ Perhaps  not — Now  I think  of  it,  Mrs.  Hussey 
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O’Shaughnessy  it  was  who  suggested  that  the  old  car 
was  shabby  for  visiting.  I really  don’t  think  the 
MacMurroughs  would  care.” 

“But  how  can  they  hunt  if  they  have  no  horses?”  I 
asked. 

“ Oh,  Jack  Butler  will  give  them  a mount!  He  is  very 
good-natured,  and  has  troops  of  horses.  You  can  see  his 
place  from  this  window — the  tall  chimneys  and  the  low 
trees.  It  is  all  his  own,  and  he  has  a good  deal  of 
property.  His  friend,  young  Fitzgerald,  is  stopping 
with  him.” 

We  were  now  in  Mr.  de  Burgos  “study”,  a room  all 
hung  round  with  guns,  and  pipes,  and  blackthorn  sticks, 
and  such  like.  Not  a vestige  of  a book  to  be  seen,  but 
plenty  of  sporting  papers  and  a few  copies  of  a magazine 
for  country  gentlemen.  Indeed,  I do  not  think  there  was 
a book  in  the  house,  except,  of  course,  religious  books,  and 
a Peerage , and  any  amount  of  railway  guides;  besides 
which  I saw  two  or  three  cookery  books  in  Mrs.  de 
Burgo’s  private  sanctum,  where  she  interviewed  the  cook, 
and  a guide-book  to  the  art  of  knitting  in  her  work- 
basket.  I think  these  were  the  whole  of  the  library  in 
the  de  Burgo  establishment  of  Ross-na-roe. 

The  weather  for  to-morrow  was  a subject  of  much 
anxiety,  and  towards  evening  we  became  alarmed  at  see- 
ing a watery  flag  hoisted  on  Teevish.  We  walked  about 
till  nearly  midnight  studying  the  moon,  which,  having 
shone  brightly  for  an  hour,  suddenly  wrapped  herself  in 
an  ugly  cloud  and  looked  down  at  us  with  an  inflamed  eye. 

“It’s  a red  ring,”  said  Frank.  “You  may  expect  a 
drenching  to-morrow  evening.” 

“Don’t  mind  him,”  said  Nora;  “he  loves  to  tease.” 

At  last  we  went  to  bed;  but  Nora  was  in  my  room  in 
her  dressing-gown  before  daylight  to  tell  me  that  it 
would  be  a fine  day,  and  I might  sleep  in  peace  for  two 
or  three  hours,  which  was,  of  course,  impossible,  because 
she  stayed  and  talked  till  it  was  time  to  dress. 
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“ Mother  is  sending  the  carriage  for  Mrs.  MacMurrough ; 
and  we  shall  have  her  also  at  dinner.  She  can  bring  the 
girls’  evening  frocks,  and  their  own  car  will  come  and 
take  them  home.” 

“ I suppose  the  shabbiness  will  not  be  noticed  in  the 
dark,”  I said  slyly. 

“ Oh  no!”  said  Nora,  taking  me  literally.  “And  I am 
sure  Mother  wants  to  talk  to  Mrs.  MacMurrough,  to  hear 
the  true  story  about  a piece  of  good  fortune  they  are 
said  to  have  met  with.  We  have  heard  that  she  has 
sold  some  ground  for  building  somewhere — in  Dublin, 
I think — and  Mother  is  dying  to  know  all  the  par- 
ticulars.” 

Three  of  us  went  to  the  hunt,  Nora  and  Frank  de 
Burgo  and  myself.  Jack  Butler  and  young  Fitzgerald 
called  for  us,  having  sent  on  the  horses  for  the  Mac- 
Murrough girls,  who  were  to  meet  us  at  the  cross-roads. 
As  the  friends  exchanged  gay  greetings,  and  I was 
introduced  across  the  horses’  necks,  I just  gathered  that 
Nano  had  a clear  musical  voice,  and  Duncie’s  laugh  was 
like  a fresh  breeze. 

We  all  clattered  into  the  town  and  right  through 
Ballylennan,  which  was  a long  wriggling  street,  begin- 
ning and  ending  with  two  rows  of  brown  - thatched 
cabins.  In  the  middle  part  were  some  modest  shops,  a 
weather-beaten  hotel,  and  a rude  market-cross;  on  one 
side,  a little  apart,  the  court-house,  smiling  at  us  with 
promise  of  the  ball  to  come;  and  above  all  the  work- 
house,  crowning  the  height  like  a citadel.  This  was  to 
me  quite  a new  object. 

“ What  is  that  great  building  up  there?”  I asked.  “ Is 
it  a castle?” 

They  all  laughed. 

“ Castle  of  Indolence,”  said  Frank. 

“Oh  no!  Refuge  of  Misery,”  said  Nano. 

“ Confess  that  it  looks  as  if  scorning  the  little  efforts 
at  self-help  carried  on  in  the  town,”  persisted  Frank. 
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“ So  well  the  building  may,”  said  Jack  Butler,  “ for  its 
principles  are  all  wrong.” 

“ How  do  you  prove  that?”  asked  Nora. 

“ Why  do  they  go  there  if  they  do  not  like  it?”  said 
Frank. 

“ For  fear  the  rates  would  run  too  low,”  cried  Fitzgerald 
with  a laugh. 

“ To  dig  I am  not  able,  to  beg  I am  ashamed,”  said 
Nano.  “They  ought  not  to  be  there;  but  there  they 
must  be  until  we  can  do  something  better  for  them.” 

“ What  would  be  better?”  I asked. 

“ Employment,  wages,  for  the  young,  and  a little  help 
to  the  old  to  keep  them  in  the  homes  of  the  young.” 

“ Some  of  the  young  would  rather  be  without  them,” 
said  Nora,  making  a little  face.  “It’s  a problem,  of 
course,  and  I think  we  are  not  able  to  solve  it.” 

At  the  meet,  among  a crowd  of  others,  we  met  two  of 
the  Hussey  O’Shaughnessy  girls  with  their  brother  Sam, 
a thick  young  man  with  heavy  cheeks  and  large  feet, 
who  immediately  began  to  single  me  out  for  particular 
attention. 

“ I guess,  Miss  Chaigneau,”  he  said  jocosely,  “ you  have 
never  been  at  a hunt  before.” 

“ Tabby  does  not  say  ‘guess’,”  said  Nora.  “ She  is  not 
the  least  American.” 

“ I guess  I am  an  Irishwoman  born  out  of  my  native 
country,”  I said,  “ but  I rode  in  the  bush  before  I could 
speak.” 

“ You  never  jumped  a stone  fence,  I’ll  be  bound,”  said 
Sam. 

“ And  I don’t  intend  to  try.” 

The  stag  let  loose  from  the  cart  which  had  brought  it 
to  the  spot  here  sprang  up  a green  slope,  and  stood  for 
a moment  with  head  up  and  antlers  erect,  looking  round, 
delighted  with  its  liberty. 

“ Oh,  we  are  not  going  to  kill  that  beautiful  creature!” 
I cried,  realizing  for  the  first  time  the  cruelty  of  “ sport”. 
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“No,  indeed;  nothing  of  the  kind,”  said  Sam.  “We 
couldn’t  afford  a new  stag  every  hunt.  When  the  gentle- 
man has  got  a good  run  and  a good  fright  we  shall  send 
him  home  again  in  his  carriage  as  he  came.  Look  where 
he  has  got  to  now!  I wonder  if  he  remembers  any- 
thing about  the  last  time.” 

“ I hope  he  has  no  memory,”  I said.  “ What  a miser- 
able life  if  he  should  have  one!” 

“ Tabby,  I could  not  have  believed  you  so  sentimental,” 
said  Nora. 

I felt  insulted  by  the  accusation  of  sentimentality, 
but  I held  obstinately  that  I was  right  in  my  view  of 
this  selfish  amusement  to  which  familiarity  had  blunted 
their  good-nature.  While  we  spoke  the  stag  disappeared, 
and  the  hounds  were  performing  their  curious  feat  of 
scenting  his  zigzag  track  up  the  hill,  here  and  there,  back 
and  forward  and  round  again.  At  last  there  were  cries 
and  a rush  forward  of  the  riders,  and  away  we  all  went, 
I in  the  spirit  of  the  chase  as  much  as  any  of  the  rest. 
How  we  tore  over  the  country  and  escaped  without 
breaking  our  limbs  I could  not  imagine;  but  while  it  was 
going  on  I never  thought  about  it.  Nora  got  what  she 
called  “ a toss  ”,  but  was  in  the  saddle  again  in  a minute. 
I don’t  know  how  I clung  to  my  seat  in  some  of  the  jumps, 
but  I was  among  those  who  saw  the  final  struggle  of  the 
stag  when  he  rushed  into  a cabin  for  refuge  and  upset 
an  old  woman’s  cup  of  tea  trying  to  hide  himself  under 
her  skirts.  It  was  a delightful  day  of  excitement  and 
exercise,  but  somehow  I felt,  when  all  was  done,  that  I 
was  not  overwhelmingly  anxious  to  hunt  that  stag  again. 

There  was  quite  a long  table  at  dinner,  besides  a side- 
table  to  take  in  some  of  the  younger  de  Burgos;  and  as 
all  were  intimate  friends  this  did  not  scandalize  any- 
body’s sense  of  propriety.  “ The  more  the  merrier,”  said 
Mr.  de  Burgo  as  he  set  about  carving  the  saddle  of 
mutton,  asking  O’Flynn,  the  butler,  for  a “steel”  to 
sharpen  the  knife  for  the  occasion. 
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“ I do  it  myself,”  he  said,  as  he  touched  the  edge  of 
the  weapon  lightly,  “not  to  save  trouble  to  a rascal,  but 
because  although  O’Flynn  and  I were  boys  together — 
how  long  is  it  since,  O’Flynn?” 

“Forty-five  years,  your  honour.  I was  ten  when  I 
came  into  the  house,”  said  the  butler  in  a stage  whisper 
from  behind  the  back  of  his  hand. 

“ A pretty  story.  And  I have  never  been  able  to  teach 
you  to  sharpen  a carving-knife,  nor  you  to  learn.  So  we 
are  quits;  a pair  of  incapables.” 

O’Flynn’s  face  was  illumined  by  a delighted  grin,  but 
his  eyes  were  modestly  cast  down,  and  the  next  moment 
he  was  carrying  round  the  plates  with  dignified  solemnity. 

“ Father  always  will  talk  to  O’Flynn  at  table,”  said 
Nora  in  a low  tone.  “ I can’t  persuade  him  that  it  is  bad 
manners.  And  he  persists  in  carving  at  the  table.” 

“ Oh,  Nora — bother!”  cried  Kathleen.  “We  are  not  in 
London.” 

“ It  is  a good  old  Irish  custom,”  said  J ack  Butler. 
“ Read  up  your  Lady  Morgan.” 

“ Why  not  fashion  ourselves  on  the  Castle  Rack  Rent 
model?”  said  Sam  O’Shaughnessy,  who  was  on  one  side 
of  me. 

“ Some  of  us  do,”  said  Jack  Butler,  seated  at  my  other 
hand. 

“ Of  course  I mean  as  to  manners,”  said  Sam. 

“ Oh!”  said  Jack. 

At  table  we  had  the  host  and  hostess,  and  their  eldest 
son  and  two  eldest  daughters;  the  two  O’Shaughnessy 
girls  and  their  brother,  Mrs.  MacMurrough  and  her  two 
daughters;  Jack  Butler,  Garrett  Fitzgerald,  and  myself. 
My  two  masculine  neighbours  talked  stable  and  kennel 
and  cover  so  indefatigably  all  the  time  that  I began  to 
feel  there  was  nothing  in  the  world  besides  a horse,  a 
dog,  a stag,  a fox,  and  a game-bird.  Men,  women,  and 
children  were  nowhere. 

“I’m  afraid  we  are  boring  you,  Miss  Tabby,”  said 
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Jack,  after  a long  discussion  between  him  and  his  host 
on  the  points  of  a young  thoroughbred  with  an  Arab 
pedigree,  and  the  question  of  whether  a purely  Irish 
descent  might  not  be  preferable,  on  the  whole. 

“Oh  no,  I am  interested  in  the  cult  of  the  horse!”  I 
said.  “ It  is  ‘ sport  ’ that  puzzles  me.  By  the  way,  can 
you  tell  me  where  I can  find  the  dialogue  between  a 
huntsman  and  a hare  which  came  into  a story  my  father 
used  to  tell  me  when  I was  a very  small  child.  I can 
just  remember  a few  words  of  it.  The  hare  meets  the 
huntsman  and  remonstrates  with  him. 

“ ‘ Hare  is  dry  and  butter  is  dear ; 

Your  master  should  provide  some  better  cheer.’ 

And  the  huntsman  answers: 

“ ‘ My  master  says  you're  a dainty  bit 
And  well  you  do  become  the  spit ! ’ 

I remember  grieving  over  that  hare’s  tragedy  in  my 
bed  at  night.” 

“ I don’t  know  it,”  said  Jack.  “ Was  your  father  an 
Irish  sportsman,  then  ? ” 

“ In  his  early  youth,  in  Ireland,  yes.  He  used  to  put 
me  to  ride  on  his  foot,  and  toss  me  up  and  down,  riding 
after  the  hounds,  changing  the  movement  from  trotting 
to  cantering,  from  cantering  to  galloping,  and  he  imitated 
the  cries  of  the  dogs  and  the  whistle  of  the  huntsman. 
There  was  another  story  of  bold  reynard,  the  fox.” 

Jack  Butler  listened  with  interest  and  looked  quite 
concerned. 

“What  a doom!”  he  said.  “To  go  and  live  in  a 
country  where  there  are  no  hunts!” 

“There  are  other  things,”  I protested;  but  just  then 
everyone’s  attention  was  caught  by  the  movements  of 
the  host,  who  was  mixing  “ punch  ” in  a large  silver  bowl, 
“cruiskeen  lawn”  they  called  it,  “ a loving  cup”  of  whisky, 
hot  water,  lemon,  sugar,  and  a number  of  ingredients. 
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This  was  another  of  her  father’s  old-fashioned  ways  of 
which  Nora  disapproved;  and  she  frowned  as  he  ruth- 
lessly ladled  the  steaming  mixture  into  as  many  wine- 
glasses as  there  were  ladies,  and  sent  them  round  the 
table  to  young  and  old,  the  men  helping  themselves 
afterwards  to  as  much  as  they  pleased. 

Mrs.  MacMurrough  had  cast  several  kindly  glances  at 
me  across  the  dinner-table,  but  it  was  not  until  we  were 
in  the  drawing-room  that  I had  an  opportunity  of 
speaking  to  her.  I had  already  assured  myself  that 
she  was  a woman  of  a delicate  dignity,  with  a handsome, 
thoughtful  face,  sad  in  repose,  but  readily  lit  up  by  a 
particularly  generous  and  comforting  smile.  She  was 
dressed  in  severe  black,  with  a simple  white  muslin 
fichu,  which  gave  her  the  air  of  Marie  Antoinette.  The 
girls  were  in  the  plainest  of  white  frocks,  but  I thought 
I had  never  seen  girls  look  better  dressed. 

As  I was  placed  sitting  beside  Dermod’s  mother  the 
son  was  forcibly  brought  before  me.  I saw  where  he 
had  got  his  strong,  broad  brow  and  the  peculiar  expres- 
sion of  his  gray  eyes.  To  my  fancy  it  was  almost  the 
same  face,  allowing  for  the  difference  of  age  and  sex. 
All  in  a moment  it  struck  me  that  I had  never  discerned 
before  that  Dermod  MacMurrough  was  handsome  and 
distinguished-looking;  and  I smiled,  thinking  it  funny 
that  he  had  to  be  translated  into  his  mother  (as  it  were) 
before  I perceived  these  qualities  in  him. 

I remembered  Mrs.  de  Burgos  curiosity  concerning  the 
sale  of  building-ground  which  had  been  such  a stroke  of 
good  fortune  to  the  MacMurroughs,  and  wondered  how 
far  it  had  been  gratified  in  the  interval  between  the 
arrival  of  the  guest  from  Carrig-a-lea  and  our  return  from 
the  hunt.  I was  resolved  that  if  this  dear  lady  wished 
to  keep  the  particulars  of  the  matter  to  herself  they 
should  never  be  circulated  by  me. 

As  she  and  our  hostess  sat  before  me  a comparison  of 
the  two  women  was  forced  on  me.  I saw  the  lady  of 
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Carrig-a-lea  far  superior,  not  only  in  refinement  and 
dignity,  but  in  intellect  and  taste.  Mrs.  de  Burgo  was 
good-hearted,  fussy,  worldly-wise,  and  evidently  con- 
vinced that  her  prosperity  was  a virtue  in  her,  and  that 
the  lack  of  it  in  another  somehow  betrayed  a weakness 
of  character.  She  was  pleasant  and  hospitable  in  her 
secure  and  well-provided  home,  and  her  self-complacent 
good  spirits  gave  a ray  of  gilding  to  cover  any  flaw  in 
her  manners.  Of  Mrs.  MacMurrough  I felt  that  her 
noble  simplicity,  already  chiselled  into  higher  relief  by 
the  touch  of  adversity,  had  come  out  pure  and  unbroken 
in  line,  and  needed  no  such  glossing  or  mending. 

I was  soon  undeceived  on  the  point  of  Mrs.  Mac- 
Murrough’s  fancied  reticence  with  regard  to  that  little 
business  transaction  between  her  and  me.  She  spoke  of 
it  at  once  in  the  most  open  and  simple  manner. 

“ I have  been  wanting  to  see  you,  my  dear,”  she  said, 
with  her  sweet  dignity.  “ You  have  done  me  and  my 
children  a great  service.  Believe  me,  we  are  grateful  to 
you.” 

“Now,  Miss  Tabby,”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo,  “you  have 
been  a little  sly.  Here  you  have  been  with  us  for  two 
whole  days,  and  never  said  a word  about  the  matter. 
I assure  you  we  were  protesting  our  curiosity  in  her 
presence,  Mrs.  MacMurrough,  and  she  did  not  enlighten 
us.” 

My  eyes  met  first  those  of  Mrs.  de  Burgo,  and  then 
those  of  Mrs.  MacMurrough.  The  first  pairs  of  eyes  could 
not  understand  each  other;  the  second  could  and  did. 
Nano  and  Duncie  had  drawn  near,  and  were  entering 
with  all  their  eyes  and  ears  into  the  conversation.  I 
felt  that  there  was  a sort  of  electric  current  established 
between  the  three  MacMurroughs  and  myself  at  that 
moment,  but  nothing  was  said  about  it,  and  Mrs.  de 
Burgo  continued  to  take  me  as  exclusively  her  own 
property.  She  talked  on  about  Frank’s  mare,  and  how 
beautifully  she  had  carried  me,  and  how  he  had  kept  by 
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me  all  through  the  day,  lest,  being  a novice,  I might  come 
to  grief;  until  at  last  I seized  a moment  when  she  paused 
to  draw  breath,  and  hastily  enquired  if  that  was  an  Irish 
harp  which  I saw  standing  over  yonder. 

“ It  is  my  harp,”  said  Duncie;  “ I always  bring  it.” 

“ Kathleen  sings  so  sweetly,  and  the  harp  is  such  a 
useful  accompaniment,”  explained  Mrs.  de  Burgo;  “much 
easier  to  play  than  the  piano,  and  does  not  drown  the 
voice  so  awkwardly.” 

I went  across  the  room  to  examine  it;  a small  harp 
standing  on  a table,  beautifully  formed,  and  looking  to 
my  eyes  like  a piece  of  concrete  poetry. 

“I  have  always  thought  of  it  as  an  ideal  imaginary 
thing,”  I said.  “Do  make  it  speak  to  me!” 

Duncie  drew  her  little  fingers  across  the  strings,  and  a 
ripple  of  liquid  sound  followed  the  touch  of  them. 

It  was  like  magic  music,  and  the  touch  of  the  strings 
seemed  to  thrill  Duncie  in  a way  that  somehow  trans- 
figured her.  A witch-like  look  came  into  her  keen  hazel 
eyes,  and  her  young,  pink  face  grew  pale  and  ethereal. 
I felt  that  I was  staring  at  her,  and  I looked  at  the 
instrument  instead  of  at  her,  and  asked: 

“Is  this  the  four-cornered  Thracian  harp?” 

“No;  I have  never  seen  one.  Have  you?”  she  asked 
eagerly. 

“ Oh  no,  I have  only  read  about  it ! But  this  is  de- 
licious. Do  play  something.” 

“ Kathleen,  sing  for  us,”  said  her  mother,  “ and  Duncie 
will  accompany  you.” 

Kathleen  sang  a little  modern  song,  which  was  all 
song  and  hardly  any  harp;  and  Duncie  said: 

“She  (the  harp)  is  discontented.  Jealous  little  thing! 
She  has  ever  so  much  to  say,  and  wants  to  speak.  Nano, 
will  you  sing  to  pacify  her?” 

Nano  lifted  up  a pure  true  soprano  voice,  and  sang 
“ How  oft  has  the  Banshee  cried ! ” and  the  harp  wailed 
round  the  immortal  words — 
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“ How  oft  has  the  Banshee  cried ! 

How  oft  has  death  untied 
Bright  links  that  glory  wove, 

Sweet  bonds  entwined  by  love. 

“ Oh,  quenched  are  our  beacon  lights ! 

Thou  of  the  hundred  fights!” 

The  door  had  opened,  and  the  men,  hearing  music, 
crept  in  and  stood  reverently  near  the  door.  I caught 
Jack  Butler’s  eyes  fixed  on  Nano  singing,  eyes  full  of 
such  intense  feeling  as  led  me  to  correct  my  criticism  at 
the  dinner-table,  thinking: 

“ Horsy  men,  or  some,  may  have  sympathy  with 
other  kinds  of  nature — with  patriotism,  with  men,  even 
with  women,  or  at  least  with  girls.” 

“Now,  Duncie,”  said  Mr.  de  Burgo,  “give  us  something 
lively  to  take  that  old  drimendhm  out  of  our  ears. 
Give  us  Carolan’s  planxty.  Do  you  know  the  story 
of  its  origin,  Miss  Tabby?  There  was  a butler  where 
the  bard  was  staying  who  refused  the  key  of  the  cellar. 
And  the  bard  composed  the  music  for  the  eternal  repro- 
bation of  the  niggard. 

The  planxty  followed,  and  O’Flynn  lingered  with  his 
tray  as  long  as  there  was  a note  of  it  to  be  heard,  pre- 
tending to  look  about  for  empty  cups,  and  enjoying  the 
racy  wit  of  the  music  as  keenly  as  anyone  present. 

Nora  evidently  did  not  approve  of  the  scene,  and  her 
mother  was  a little  disconcerted,  perceiving  that  her 
eldest  daughter  was  out  of  sympathy  with  her  father. 
The  moment  Duncie’s  fingers  left  the  harp  strings 
O’Flynn  closed  the  door  upon  himself  and  his  tray. 

“I  was  sure  that  stupid  old  man  would  break  the 
china,”  said  Nora  to  Jack  Butler.  “Father  encourages 
him  so  shockingly.  No  servant  could  behave  like  that 
in  England.” 

“No,  I suppose  not,”  said  Jack.  “It  has  often  occurred 
to  me  that  you  must  have  English  blood.” 
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“ I believe  I have.  I have  often  said  so,”  said  Nora 
with  alacrity. 

“ Nora  has  English  blood  and  the  rest  of  us  haven’t,” 
said  her  brother  Frank.  “I  wonder  how  it  happens. 
I am  thinking  of  writing  about  it  to  the  scientists. 
Isn’t  that  what  they  call  the  fellows  who  explain  the 
problems?” 

“Now,  Frank,  don’t  be  showing  off  your  learning,” 
said  Kathleen.  “We  want  to  dance.  Nano,  will  you 
play  for  us?  You  keep  such  splendid  time.” 

“ I think  she  is  engaged  to  me  for  the  first  dance, 
however,”  said  Jack.  “I  saw  that  dance  in  your  eye, 
Kathleen;  I saw  it  coming.  I’m  sure  Mrs.  MacMurrough 
will  undertake  the  tum-tum  business.” 

My  stately  lady  immediately  moved  to  the  piano,  and 
the  floor  was  cleared  in  a few  minutes  and  our  feet 
set  spinning.  I was  very  nearly  made  matter  of  conflict 
between  Sam  O’Shaughnessy  and  Frank  de  Burgo,  who 
stood,  one  on  my  right  and  the  other  on  my  left,  each 
pressing  on  me  an  invitation  to  the  waltz.  Seeing  petu- 
lance threatening  on  the  one  side  and  sulkiness  on  the 
other,  and  wishing,  of  all  things,  to  be  popular,  I said: 

“ I know  how  to  settle  it.  You  shall  draw  lots  for  so 
great  an  honour.” 

The  lots  were  drawn,  and  I willingly  paired  off  with 
Frank,  for  Sam’s  feet  were  so  big  and  so  everywhere 
that  I feared  for  my  toes.  So  we  danced  till  we  had 
been  warned  many  times  that  the  MacMurrough  car  was 
waiting,  that  the  moon  was  setting,  and  that  the  path 
across  Bog  Mbr  was  a bit  soft  since  the  showers.  At 
last,  after  a hasty  supper,  we  all  went  out  and  tucked 
the  MacMurroughs  upon  their  car,  in  the  “ well  ” of 
which  was  placed  a box  containing  the  girls’  evening 
frocks.  Duncie  held  her  harp  on  her  knee  for  safety, 
and  I believe  she  made  it  whisper  to  her  the  whole  way 
home,  about  the  heroes  that  were  asleep  under  the  hill- 
sod,  the  good  people  that  were  dancing  down  in  Tir-nan- 
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oge,  and  the  kings  jewelled  helmet,  and  the  queen’s  gold 
“min”  that  were  buried  in  the  breast  of  M6r  and  had 
yet  to  be  unearthed  from  it. 

And  after  that  the  O’Shaughnessys  departed  in  their 
more  elegant  brougham. 
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A few  days  later  Mrs.  Hussey  O’Shaughnessy  and  her 
daughters  came  to  call  at  Ross-na-roe,  and  the  chief 
subject  of  conversation  was  the  approaching  event  of 
the  ball  in  the  court-house. 

“ When  all  that  is  over  I hope  you  will  come  and  pay 
us  a visit,”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  to  me.  “ Our  place 
is  at  the  other  side  of  Ballylennan,  and  you  will  have 
quite  a fresh  part  of  the  country  to  see.” 

I thanked  her,  but  said  that  I had  already  promised  to 
spend  a few  days  with  Mrs.  MacMurrough  before  taking 
the  house  to  which  I intended  to  bring  my  aunt  for  a 
summer  change. 

“ Oh,”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy,  “ I am  sorry  you 
made  such  a promise!  You  will  find  nothing  to  amuse 
you  at  Carrig-a-lea.  They  are  a little  bit  under  a cloud, 
poor  things,  and  have  given  up  their  horses,  and  that 
means  so  much  in  the  little  pleasures  of  country  life.” 

“ Yes,  indeed,”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo  regretfully. 

“ A case  in  point  is  this  ball,”  continued  Mrs.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy. “We  are  all  so  sorry  that  the  girls  will  not  be 
able  to  have  that  pleasure.” 

“ Not  have  it?”  I exclaimed. 

“ I fear  not.  There  are  several  obstacles.  The  ex- 
pense of  dresses;  the  want  of  a carriage.  These  are 
enough  to  make  it  impossible.” 

“ But  surely  they  could  have  frocks  without  much 
expense.” 

“ I believe  a proper  conveyance  is  the  real  difficulty,” 
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said  Mrs.  de  Burgo.  “ You  see,  an  outside  car  would 
hardly  do  to  take  girls  to  a ball,  and  all  the  carriages 
of  their  friends  will  be  engaged.  Their  place  is  too 
much  out  of  the  way  for  sending  back  and  forward.” 

“ The  girls  say  they  don’t  mind,”  said  Nora. 

“ They  are  dying  to  go,”  said  Gertie,  “ but  their  mother 
rules  everything.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  unless  poor  Mrs.  MacMurrough  could 
make  a carriage  out  of  a pumpkin,  I don’t  see  how  she 
is  to  be  blamed,”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo. 

“Is  there  no  possibility  of  hiring  a carriage  for  the 
night?”  I asked. 

“ From  where?”  said  Nora,  laughing;  and  all  the  rest 
joined  in  the  fun.  “ Dublin,  perhaps,  to  come  by  rail- 
road to  the  nearest  station,  ten  miles  from  Ballylennan.” 

“ Dear  Tabby  does  not  understand  what  it  is  to  have 
to  do  without  things,”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy.  “ But 
as  I was  saying,  Carrig-a-lea  will  not  be  a pleasant 
place  for  a visit.  They  have  all  their  own  occupations, 
and  appear  to  pass  their  time  contentedly;  but  for  a gay 
girl  like  Tabby—” 

Then  the  conversation  drifted  away  to  a discussion  on 
the  colours  and  styles  of  the  ball-dresses  which  were  to 
arrive  for  the  present  company  from  Dublin.  Nora’s 
had  been  ordered  from  London,  indeed,  and  was  therefore 
expected  to  be  something  superexcellent. 

That  night,  when  Nora  came  into  my  bed-room  for 
our  usual  confidential  chat,  I asked  her  if  it  were  really 
the  case  that  the  MacMurrough  girls  had  such  a dull 
life,  and  if  nothing  could  be  done  for  them. 

Nora  shook  her  pretty  head. 

“ They  are  deadly  dull,”  she  said,  “ completely  dif- 
ferent from  us.  As  nice  as  they  can  be,  of  course,  but 
they  do  the  stupidest  things,  and  seem  to  like  it;  and 
then  they  are  always  sitting  at  their  mother’s  feet!” 

“How?”  I asked  with  keen  curiosity,  for  this  was 
a state  of  things  I had  never  yet  witnessed. 
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“ Oh,  you  know  the  sort  of  girls  who  are  always  on 
such  good  terms  with  their  elders!  So  proper  and  old- 
fashioned.  There  ought  to  be  a difference.  Of  course 
one  is  fond  of  one’s  father  and  mother;  but  still  elders 
are  such  heavy  left-behind  sort  of  people,  aren’t  they?” 

“Perhaps;  if  you  leave  them  behind,”  I said  doubt- 
fully, for  I had  little  experience  of  parents. 

“ They  leave  themselves  behind,”  said  Nora  ag- 
grievedly. 

I thought  of  Sib.  She  had  never  got  left  behind, 
somehow;  she  was  so  light  and  nimble.  But,  had  I 
ever  sat  at  her  feet?  I owned  at  a glance  that  I had 
liked  to  think  that  she  rather  sat  at  my  feet.  I was 
puzzled,  but  felt  all  the  more  keen  curiosity  to  observe 
the  ways  and  manners  of  girls  who  put  themselves  into 
such  an  unusual  posture  with  their  mother. 

My  doubtful  looks  seemed  to  urge  Nora  to  express 
herself  even  more  strongly  in  disapproval  of  the  Mac- 
Murroughs. 

“Duncie  has  the  queerest  notions;  she  is  downright 
uncanny.  Everything  she  likes  has  a personality — her 
harp,  the  bog,  the  mountains;  and  she  believes  in  fairies! 
They  are  all  lies  and  shes.  There  isn’t  such  a thing 
as  a neuter  gender  in  existence  for  her.” 

I laughed  at  this  complaint. 

“ It  is  worrying,  you  know,  when  you  want  to  talk 
common  sense,”  pursued  Nora.  “ And  then  Nano  is  all 
common  sense.  This  matter  of  the  ball,  you  see,  is  an 
example  of  their  manner  of  taking  things.  If  thejr 
would  lament  about  it  a little  you  could  pity  them. 
I know  they  would  like  a little  fun  as  well  as  any  of 
us,  but  they  won’t  allow  anyone  to  pity  them.” 

“ I think  they’re  right.  I shouldn’t  want  anyone  to 
pity  me,”  I said,  laughing. 

“ Oh,  you  couldn’t!  Nobody  could  pity  you.  You  are 
too  well  off.  I shouldn’t  like  to  be  pitied  either;  of 
course  because  it  would  be  absurd  when  I have  so  many 
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advantages.  But  I think  it  would  be  graceful  in  the 
MacMurroughs.  And  then  they  don’t  smoke!”  continued 
Nora,  more  and  more  annoyed,  I am  afraid,  by  my  per- 
sistent defence  of  the  MacMurroughs. 

“ You  forget  that  I don’t  smoke  either,”  I said,  laugh- 
ing more  than  ever. 

“ Oh,  that  is  only  because  it  makes  you  ill ! But 
they  never  would  try.  Men  like  girls  to  be  com- 
panionable nowadays,  and  everyone  ought  to  be  agree- 
able.” 

“ Cigarettes  are  expensive,”  I said. 

“ Oh,  as  for  that,  people  can  be  poor  without  perpet- 
ually keeping  it  in  evidence!” 

Here,  I think,  Nora  began  to  see  that  she  was  becom- 
ing unkind  to  the  girls  whose  points  of  difference  to 
herself  were  irritating  to  her,  and  she  hastily  bade  me 
good-night,  and  retreated  to  her  own  bed-room. 

No  sooner  was  she  gone  than  an  idea  which  had  been 
floating  round  me  all  day  took  shape  and  looked  me  in 
the  face. 

“ What  are  you  going  to  do?”  it  asked  me. 

“ I am  going  to  provide  dresses  and  a carriage  for 
Nano  and  Duncie  MacMurrough  to  take  them  to  the 
ball,”  I answered.  “ There’s  plenty  of  time.  That  good 
lady  said  truly  I don’t  know  what  it  is  to  have  to  do 
without  things.  I’m  not  going  to  do  without  these 
things.  What  is  the  use  of  oil  flowing,  flowing  night 
and  day,  if  it  is  not  to  feed  Aladdin’s  lamp?” 

I sat  down  and  wrote  to  Sib.  I knew  I could  trust 
her  with  a secret,  and  that  she  would  carry  out  my 
desires  as  well  as  I could  do  it  myself.  I told  her  that 
the  carriage  and  man  and  horses  would  probably  have 
to  travel  most  of  the  way  by  rail,  and  that  they  were 
to  arrive  at  Carrig-a-lea  on  a certain  date,  a full  day 
and  night  before  the  ball,  so  that  they  might  be  rested. 
I informed  her  that  Nano  was  exactly  my  height,  and 
Duncie  an  inch  shorter,  for  we  had  measured  each  other 
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that  evening  at  Ross-na-roe.  The  dresses  were  to  be 
white  satin,  with  lace,  the  most  elegant  to  be  had.  I 
had  intended  to  wear  white  myself,  but  to  avoid  sus- 
picion I would  wear  apple -green  and  white,  trimmed 
with  shamrocks.  Of  course  the  MacMurroughs  would 
want  shoes  and  gloves  to  match.  I sealed  and  stamped 
the  letter  before  I went  to  bed;  and  fell  asleep 
laughing. 

We  had  no  opportunity  of  seeing  the  Carrig-a-lea 
family  again  before  the  ball,  and  I looked  forward  with 
much  curiosity  and  delight  to  the  result  of  my  plotting. 
I pictured  to  myself  the  sudden  appearance  in  the 
ball-room  of  the  girls  in  my  lovely  dresses,  and  the 
astonishment  of  those  who  had  pitied  them  so  hope- 
lessly. In  this  expectation  I was  not  disappointed. 

As  we  drew  up  in  front  of  the  court-house,  from  which 
poured  forth  the  exciting  strains  of  a military  band,  a 
carriage  was  in  our  way,  and  we  waited  till  its  occu- 
pants had  alighted.  Then  we  drew  up,  and  as  Mrs.  de 
Burgos  large  draperies  disentangled  themselves  from 
those  of  us  girls,  and  she  swept  out,  first  of  our  company, 
on  the  broad  steps  of  the  court-house,  we  heard  her  give 
a little  cry,  and  she  turned  to  us  and  exclaimed  “The 
MacMurroughs ! ” 

“ What!”  said  Nora. 

“They  have  just  passed  in,”  returned  her  mother. 
“ That  was  their  carriage.” 

“Impossible!”  said  Nora. 

We  were  all  now  on  the  threshold  of  the  house  of 
law,  which  had  been  so  desecrated  by  the  invasion  of 
frivolity. 

“You  shall  see  presently,”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo;  and 
there  was  time  for  no  more,  as  we  were  hurried  forward 
by  a little  crowd  of  fresh  arrivals. 

There  was  an  interval  of  self-consciousness  and  self- 
concentration as  we  took  up  our  own  position  in  the 
room,  and  another  moment  for  general  impressions  of 
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the  crowd,  the  music,  the  decorations,  of  all  the  parts 
composing  a brilliant  whole  of  which  we  ourselves  now 
formed  a lively  portion.  Then  we  looked  round  for  the 
MacMurroughs,  who  were  already  in  the  dance.  I 
watched  the  couples  coming  round,  and  recognized  them 
by  their  flying  skirts  of  white  satin  and  lace,  even  before 
their  faces  were  turned  towards  me. 

“Well,  they  are  sweetly  dressed,”  murmured  Mrs.  de 
Burgo.  “ I wonder  how  they  managed  it!” 

“Very  sly  of  them,”  said  Mrs.  Hussey  O’Shaughnessy, 
coming  to  find  a seat  beside  her  friend.  “ Only  a week 
ago  they  told  us  there  was  not  the  slightest  possibility 
of  their  being  here.  Very  extravagant,  I think.  All 
this  must  have  cost  a good  penny.  And  where  did  the 
carriage  come  from?” 

I was  whirled  into  the  dance  at  this  point  and  heard 
no  more.  For  the  next  hour  the  delight  of  movement  to 
music,  the  beat  of  my  own  feet  in  measure  with  the 
rhythm  of  the  waltz,  was  all  of  existence  to  me,  and  it 
was  only  when  I insisted  on  being  allowed  to  sit  out  a 
dance  for  a little  rest  that  I had  an  opportunity  of  seeing 
the  MacMurroughs  again,  and  hearing  a little  more  about 
the  surprise  of  their  presence.  I sat  down  by  Mrs.  de 
Burgo,  who  with  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  had  now  placed 
herself  beside  Mrs.  MacMurrough. 

“ It  was  a great  surprise  to  ourselves,”  Mrs.  Mac- 
Murrough was  saying.  “ Some  kind  friend  provided 
this  pleasure  for  my  girls.  Everything  arrived  from 
Dublin,  just  as  it  would  in  a fairy  tale.” 

“Really!”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo,  with  a look  of  con- 
sternation. 

“ It  is  not  everyone  who  has  such  a friend,”  said  Mrs. 
O’Shaughnessy,  “ nor  is  it  every  friend  from  whom  one 
would  accept  such  an  attention.” 

There  was  a slight  critical  sharpness  in  this  remark. 
Mrs.  MacMurrough  coloured  a little,  and  after  a pause 
said  quietly: 
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“ I think  the  kindness  came  from  an  aunt  of  mine 
who  lives  near  Dublin,  and  has  an  affectionate  interest 
in  my  children.” 

“ Oh,”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy,  “ how  nice ! She 
actually  sent  a carriage  from  Dublin!  Quite  a princely 
piece  of  generosity  for  such  a result.  And  I really 
thought  you  despised  all  this  kind  of  thing,  Mrs. 
MacMurrough  ?” 

“ Not  quite,”  said  my  dear  lady,  smiling.  “ However, 
even  if  I did  I had  no  opportunity  of  refusing  the  kind- 
ness before  it  was  done.  I am  rather  puzzled  to  know 
how  she  heard  about  the  ball.  But  I have  written  to 
her,  and  shall  hear  all  about  it.” 

“Oh,  I have  no  curiosity!”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy. 
“ I am  glad  to  see  your  girls  enjoying  themselves.” 

“ Not  so  glad,  however,  to  see  them  taking  the  best 
partners,”  said  a lady  on  my  other  side  in  a low  tone  to 
her  neighbour. 

There  was  no  need  for  jealousy  in  the  matter,  I 
thought,  and  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy’s  turn  for  sharp 
criticism  was  proverbial.  Mrs.  de  Burgo,  whose  more 
genuine  good-nature,  now  that  her  curiosity  was  satis- 
fied, rose  above  every  other  consideration,  said  very 
heartily : 

“ Well,  I am  delighted  you  are  all  here.  I always 
thought  it  a pity  you  should  not  be  among  your  friends 
on  such  an  occasion.” 

The  slight  tone  of  patronage  under  the  real  kind  feel- 
ing of  this  speech  was  perceptible  to  me,  and  convinced 
me  more  than  ever  of  the  superior  good  breeding  of  Mrs. 
MacMurrough,  who  received  criticism  and  congratulation 
with  an  equal  and  dignified  countenance.  I longed  for 
the  ear  of  Sib  into  which  to  pour  my  feelings,  but  being 
immediately  claimed  for  a dance,  became  again  oblivious 
of  everything  but  my  own  enjoyment. 

Later  I found  myself  right  opposite  Nano  MacMur- 
rough, who  was  the  centre  of  a knot  of  pressing 
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partners,  while  Jack  Butler  stood  a little  aloof  with  his 
eyes  upon  her,  as  if  unwilling  to  remove  himself  though 
obliged  to  await  his  turn.  Glancing  from  her  to  Nora 
de  Burgo  I caught  an  uneasy  look,  directed  from  her  to 
Nano,  which  reminded  me  of  her  expressed  disapproval 
of  the  MacMurroughs.  Yet  Nora  herself  was  receiving 
much  attention.  Our  little  party  of  girls  had  indeed  a 
sufficient  number  of  partners.  Not  only  had  every 
young  man  of  good  family  for  miles  round  the  country 
presented  himself,  but  the  officers  of  the  regiment 
stationed  at  Ballylennan  made  quite  a little  host  in 
themselves.  The  thought  forced  on  me  by  my  observa- 
tion, during  this  second  lucid  interval  in  the  delirium  of 
amusement,  was  that  Nora,  with  all  her  charm  and  usual 
amiability,  was  one  of  those  girls  who  desire  all  the 
admiration  for  themselves,  and  are  never  at  ease  when 
they  see  another  preferred.  I had  just  time  to  exclaim 
mentally  “how  inconceivably  silly!”  when  my  toes  once 
again  got  supremacy  over  my  brains.  The  only  vivid 
consciousness  in  my  mind,  as  I went  whirling  round 
with  an  inane  pleasure  in  my  feet,  was  that  I had  made 
the  MacMurroughs  happy  a second  time.  It  was  a 
pleasure  that  rose  to  its  greatest  height  when,  the  ball 
having  lasted  as  long  as  it  could  be  made  by  any  con- 
trivance to  last,  we  all  flocked  out  on  the  court-house 
steps  like  weary  birds  of  passage  with  drooping  wings, 
and  I saw  the  three  who  were,  in  the  secrecy  of  my  heart, 
my  'protegees  handed  into  a very  proper  carriage  by  their 
admirers  and  under  the  observant  eyes  of  the  whole 
eligible  country-side.  And  it  was  a pleasure  that  went 
back  with  me  to  Ross-na-roe,  and  went  to  sleep  with  me, 
and  frisked  and  gambolled  over  eight  sheets  of  note-paper 
the  next  morning,  exuberantly  making  known  to  Sib  in 
Dublin  all  the  delightful  consequences  of  her  implicit 
and  dutiful  obedience  to  her  wise  little  niece. 
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Next  morning  the  astonishing  occurrence  at  Carrig-a-lea 
was  freely  discussed  at  breakfast,  and  later  in  the  day 
the  O’Shaughnessys  arrived  to  talk  the  matter  over. 

“Who  is  this  wonderful  aunt?”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy.  “ Did  anyone  ever  hear  of  her  before?” 

“Oh  yes!”  said  Nora.  “I  have  heard  of  her  sending 
them  presents,  but  never  anything  so  handsome  as  this.” 
“ I should  not  think  she  was  very  rich,”  said  Mrs.  de 
Burgo.  “ I know  something  of  her.” 

“ Then  it  was  a royal  piece  of  generosity,”  said  Kath- 
leen. “ I wish  we  had  an  aunt  of  that  order.” 

“ You  do  not  need  her,  my  dear,”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  in  a tone  of  compliment. 

“ 1 confess  I don’t  believe  in  the  aunt,”  said  Rose. 
“ I mean  as  to  the  ball.” 

“Some  secret  and  princely  admirer?”  said  Kathleen. 
“ Nano  is  charming,  and  worthy  of  such  romantic 
homage.  But  Connaught  is  not  just  the  scene  for  that 
kind  of  pretty  play.” 

“Not  quite;”  and  everybody  laughed. 

“ I suspect  that  Mrs.  MacMurrough  is  rather  secret 
about  her  affairs,”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy.  “ I should 
not  wonder  if  she  had  savings  which  she  does  not  talk 
about.” 

“A  stocking!”  said  Nora;  “like  the  crimson  silk 
stockings  crammed  full  of  guineas  that  fell  from  the 
cornices  in  Lady  Steele’s  old  house  in  Dominic  Street,  in 
Dublin,  when  the  Featherstonehaughs  were  taking  down 
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the  old  crimson  satin  curtains,  to  do  up  the  drawing- 
room in  chintz.” 

“ The  days  of  stockings  are  over,  I think,”  said  Rose. 

“ Even  of  blue  ones,”  said  Kathleen.  “ Girls  can  be 
as  learned  as  they  like,  and  no  one  calls  them  names 
nowadays.” 

“ And  the  old  maids  are  dead.  No  one  would  dare 
call  a single  and  independent  woman  an  old  maid  in 
the  twentieth  century.  I wonder  how  you  endured  it, 
Mother!” 

“I  didn’t,  dear,”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo,  drawing  herself 
up.  “ I married  young.” 

“ I am  not  at  all  sure  that  I shall  marry,”  said  Kathleen, 
“ but  I am  glad  it  will  never  be  the  fashion  to  call  me  an 
old  maid.” 

“ Fashions  come  back,”  I said. 

“ Not  that  kind  of  fashion.  Some  things  never  do 
return,  and  that  is  one  of  them.  It  was  too  ridiculous. 
As  well  speak  of  wives  and  mothers  as  ‘ old  matrons  ’.” 

“ Kathleen  is  longing  to  be  a doctor,”  said  Nora. 
“ Fancy  being  dangerously  ill,  and  calling  in  Kath- 
leen!” 

“ Nobody  will  ever  run  that  risk,”  said  Kathleen 
lightly.  “ Father  says  he  would  rather  see  me  dead — ” 

“And  Mother  would  rather  see  you — married,”  said 
Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy,  laughing.  “ Now  there  is  Rose 
fretting  to  be  allowed  to  be  a nurse!” 

“There  are  too  many  nurses,”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo. 
“ Every  girl  who  gets  tired  of  her  home  and  wants  to  see 
the  world  sets  out  to  be  a nurse.  Feather-headed  things! 
A nurse  ought  to  be  a serious,  steady  woman  of  a certain 
age,  with  a peculiar  vocation  for  her  work;  not  a youth- 
ful adventuress,  hoping  for  romantic  occurrences,  and 
expecting  to  marry  an  attractive  or  wealthy  patient,  or 
his  more  attractive  and  wealthy  relative.” 

“All  that  sounds  very  cynical,”  said  Kathleen,  while 
Rose  sat  silent,  flushed  with  mortification.  “ It  is  enough 
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to  frighten  an  honest  - minded  girl  away  from  her 
purpose.’’ 

“ I wouldn’t  be  frightened  away,”  I said  stoutly. 

“ Well,  well,  Rose  and  Kathleen  are  both  very  fond  of 
dancing  and  riding;  and  I would  let  them  go  on  with  it 
a little  longer.  If  the  fairy  prince  does  not  come  in  the 
meantime,  why,  then — ” said  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy. 

“Mother,  you  are  odious!”  cried  Rose.  “You  would 
not  let  us  go  as  earnest,  working  women,  but  you  would 
send  us  out  as  what  you  consider  failures!” 

“Rose,  you  forget  yourself,”  said  her  mother  sharply; 
and  fortunately  here  entered  the  servants  with  the  tea- 
equipage,  so  that  the  conversation  was  immediately 
checked,  and  veered  round  to  a discussion  on  the  style 
and  perfections  of  the  MacMurroughs’  fairy  ball-dresses. 

“ I wonder  where  they  came  from !”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy, a giantess  of  gossip  refreshed  by  her  first  cup 
of  tea. 

“Paris,  perhaps?”  I suggested  deceivingly. 

“ They  looked  like  that.  But  no.  I hear  they  arrived, 
packed  in  boxes,  in  the  carriage  from  Dublin.  If  one 
could  only  see  the  boxes!  My  maid  is  a cousin  of  one 
of  the  Carrig-a-lea  servants.  I have  a mind  to  send  her 
over  to  find  it  out.” 

“Oh,  no,  no!”  cried  Gertie.  “You  couldn’t  do  such  a 
thing,  Mother!” 

“ Really  I do  not  see  the  harm.  Surely  one  may  take 
a friendly  interest.  But  perhaps  it  would  be  better  to 
sift  the  matter  out  through  one’s  dressmaker.” 

Here  I began  to  feel  extremely  uncomfortable,  and  I 
was  quite  relieved  when  Rose  exclaimed,  with  an  air  half- 
tragic  and  half -comic: 

“ Mother,  if  I ever  know  you  to  do  anything  to  pry 
into  this  matter,  I will  take  it  as  your  consent  to  my 
becoming  a nurse,  and  I will  get  up  and  leave  the  house 
the  next  morning.” 

“ Things  have  come  to  a pretty  pass,  Mrs.  de  Burgo,” 
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said  the  threatened  mother,  “when  we  are  lectured  in 
this  manner  by  our  daughters.” 

And  then  it  was  time  to  conclude  the  visit,  and  the 
Hussey  O’Shaughnessys  departed,  Rose  and  Gertie  laugh- 
ing as  they  followed  in  the  wake  of  their  indignant 
mother. 

Mrs.  de  Burgo  was  quite  as  curious  about  her  neigh- 
bours as  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy,  and  Nora  was  not  at  all 
so  opposed  to  indulging  a mother’s  weakness  as  Rose 
and  Gertie,  so  it  was  resolved  that  evening  to  pay  a 
visit  to  Carrig-a-lea,  in  the  hope  of  eliciting  a little  infor- 
mation as  to  the  carriage  from  Dublin,  and  the  dresses 
for  the  ball. 

My  own  promised  visit  to  Carrig-a-lea  was  now  almost 
due,  and  it  was  arranged  that  Mrs.  de  Burgo  and  the 
girls  should  accompany  me  there,  and  leave  me  with  the 
MacMurroughs.  As  we  turned  in  at  the  gates  and  drove 
slowly  up  the  avenue  we  descried  Nano,  Duncie,  and 
their  mother  seated  in  the  shade  of  some  tall  lime-trees 
fringing  one  of  the  lawns,  looking  delightfully  cool  in 
their  light  dresses,  and  pleasantly  occupied  without  hurry 
of  exertion.  Mrs.  MacMurrough  was  at  work  before  a 
small  easel.  Duncie  was  writing  and  Nano  was  reading. 

“We  must  admit  they  are  peculiar,”  said  Mrs.  de 
Burgo.  “ Fancy  a mother  of  a family  and  head  of  a 
house  sitting  at  an  easel!” 

“It  does  sound  funny,”  said  Kathleen;  “but  after  all, 
heads  of  families  find  time  to  read  novels,  and  an  ‘ old 
matron’  may  spend  her  leisure  in  drawing  if  she  likes, 
I suppose.” 

Mrs.  de  Burgo  sighed,  and  put  on  that  look  of  the 
aggrieved  and  snubbed  elder  which  I was  beginning  to 
recognize  when  it  appeared  on  the  faces  of  other  girls’ 
mothers.  It  was  a look  which  I gladly  found  my  memory 
fail  to  reproduce  as  I called  up  the  various  habitual  ex- 
pressions of  the  countenance  of  my  little  Aunt  Sib. 
Sorry  should  I have  been  to  see  her  dear  little  sympa- 
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thetic  face  wear  that  air  of  unwilling  subjection  and 
inevitable  mortification.  But  then  Sib,  though  an  elder, 
was  not  a matron  or  a mother,  and  did  not  claim  the 
right  to  rule  me.  Of  what  I might  have  been,  and  done, 
and  said  had  she  been  the  woman  who  held  me  her 
absolute  property,  as  having,  so  to  speak,  created  me,  I 
had  not  time  to  think;  for  the  MacMurroughs  had  per- 
ceived our  approach,  and  were  hastening  across  the  lawn 
to  meet  us. 

Carrig-a-lea  had  the  air  of  a romantic  retreat  where 
life  might  be  lived  under  a happy  spell  and  the  world 
forgotten.  Its  lawns  and  meadows  were  so  wide  and 
green  and  golden,  its  great  trees  so  massively  and  grace- 
fully grouped,  that  nature  seemed  to  do  enough  for 
beauty  without  aid  from  man.  Even  as  a wilderness  the 
place  would  have  been  bewitchingly  lovely,  but  taste 
and  industry  had  surrounded  the  old  house  with  a 
girdle  of  flowers,  contrasting  in  their  pinks,  and  whites, 
and  scarlets  with  the  sombre  duns  and  purples  of  the 
mountain  which  loomed  through  an  opening  in  a little 
forest  of  oaks  and  chestnuts.  The  house,  a strong  old 
building,  to  which  picturesque  additions  had  been  made 
at  different  times,  was  part  wrapped  in  ivy,  part  hung 
with  flowering  climbers,  and  at  that  moment  all  the 
doors  and  windows  lay  generously  open  wide  to  the 
brilliant  sunshine.  As  I looked  around  I had  my  first 
distinct  impression  of  a real  permanent  and  well-beloved 
home  in  which  hearts  may  take  root,  and  where  virtues, 
graces,  and  noble  talents  may  be  born  and  flourish.  I 
felt  a positive  joy  that  I was  about  to  enter  as  a friend 
across  its  threshold,  and  to  sleep  under  its  roof  that  very 
night. 

The  tea-table  was  spread  under  the  lime-trees,  and  we 
were  allowed  to  inspect  Mrs.  MacMurroughs  drawing, 
which  I saw  at  a glance  was  no  ordinary  lady-like 
performance.  I was  surprised  to  see  the  serious  volume 
that  Nano  had  been  reading;  but  Duncie’s  scribble-book 
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was  resolutely  shut  to  my  inquisitive  eyes.  The  after- 
noon passed  pleasantly  away,  with  chit-chat  about  the 
ball;  but  Mrs.  de  Burgo,  despite  all  her  efforts,  was 
obliged  to  depart  without  having  elicited  any  very  posi- 
tive information  on  the  subject  of  the  mysterious  inter- 
ference in  favour  of  the  MacMurroughs’  enjoyment. 

“ I confess  I am  completely  at  a loss,”  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
Murrough.  “ My  aunt  disclaims  all  knowledge  of  the 
occurrence.  We  can  only  leave  it  to  time  to  solve  the 
mystery.” 

“ It  is  rather  an  uncomfortable  feeling,”  said  Mrs. 
de  Burgo  in  a tone  of  offering  sympathy.  “ I mean  the 
not  knowing  whom  to  thank.” 

“ If  we  made  a mistake,”  returned  my  dear  lady  with 
dignity,  “ we  must  only  hope  to  repair  it  at  some  future 
time.  And  oh!  by  the  way,  I have  saved  some  of  the 
seed  of  those  pansies  you  admired  so  much,  and  will  be 
happy  to  give  it  to  you  if  you  care  to  take  it  now.” 

Mrs.  de  Burgo’s  thoughts  were  thus  diverted  to  a 
subject  which  provided  her  with  many  a grievance,  the 
deficiencies  of  her  flower-garden,  and  the  enormities  of 
her  gardener. 

“ I cannot  think  how  you  manage  to  have  such  fine 
flowers,  and  with  no  regular  gardener!”  she  exclaimed. 
“We  are  all  fond  of  gardening,”  said  Nano. 

“ Flowers  will  grow  for  some  people  and  not  for  others,” 
said  Duncie.  “ They  have  their  loves  and  hates  just  like 
ourselves.  They  would  do  anything  for  Mother.  She  has 
a way  with  them.  If  an  ordinary  person  were  to  break 
a piece  off  a plant  and  stick  it  down  somewhere,  it  would 
be  highly  insulted,  but  when  Mother  does  it,  both  the  old 
plant  and  the  young  one  seem  highly  pleased;  and  so  the 
flower  is  easily  propagated.” 

Mrs.  MacMurrough  laughed.  “ A very  pretty  character 
to  give  your  mother,”  she  said.  “ But  if  my  girls  were  not 
such  good  workers  my  efforts  would  be  of  little  use.  We 
are  all  in  the  garden  at  six  o’clock,  and  attend  to  the 
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flowers  till  breakfast-time.  And  a delightful  time  it  is; 
the  sweetest  of  all  the  day,  I think.” 

After  tea  we  walked  in  the  garden,  which  was  indeed  a 
delightful  place  contrasted  with  that  of  Ross-na-roe,  where 
everything  looked  commonplace  and  immature,  the  beds 
spotty  and  newly  made,  the  composition  crude  and  unin- 
teresting, and  the  flowers  scanty.  Here  the  flowers  over- 
ran every  space  in  a happy  profusion,  encouraged  to  enjoy 
their  liberty,  and  to  feel  themselves  old-established  inhabi- 
tants, not  afraid  of  a chopping  spade,  ruthless  or  careless, 
or  of  a notice  to  quit  just  when  they  had  thought  to  make 
for  themselves  a lasting  dwelling.  Yet  there  was  no 
ragged  disorder;  all  irregularities  were  trained  into  loveli- 
ness and  allowed  to  make  beauty  after  their  own  wayward 
fashion.  A superabundance  of  flowering  growth  was 
thrown  over  an  arch,  or  led  up  a pillar,  or  looped  in 
garlands  from  one  support  to  another.  Here  a drooping 
tree  was  pleached  down  to  meet  an  aspiring  honeysuckle, 
whereas  an  unimaginative  gardener  would  have  lopped 
the  tree  out  of  his  way,  and  snubbed  the  flower  into 
retirement.  The  place  was  alive  with  birds,  blackbirds, 
thrushes,  finches,  and,  though  the  singing-time  was  over, 
we  could  see  them  walking  about,  undisturbed  by  our 
presence,  in  search  of  provender,  and  no  doubt  keeping 
an  eye  on  the  unripe  apples,  and  pears,  and  plums  with  a 
view  to  the  future. 

“We  give  them  a share  of  our  fruit,”  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
Murrough,  “and  they  pay  us  back  in  music.  In  the 
singing-time  this  garden  is  a little  heaven.” 

“ You  are  wonderfully  benevolent,”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo. 
“I  have  just  been  reproaching  my  gardeners  for  not 
making  better  arrangements  for  keeping  the  birds  away.” 

Here  I caught  a look  darted  from  Duneie’s  keen  eyes 
towards  the  visitor’s  countenance,  where  small  discontents 
were  for  ever  flitting  across  good-natured  self-compla- 
cence, like  little  clouds  across  the  sun.  Duncie’s  con- 
demning look  said  plainly: 
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“ Keep  the  birds  away ! Is  it  possible  you  can  be  such 
a monster?” 

But  Duncie  was  too  polite  for  such  utterance.  She 
laughed  when  she  saw  that  I had  caught  her  look,  and 
came  to  me  and  linked  her  arm  in  mine. 

“Would  you  like  to  see  one  of  the  entrances  to  Tir-nan- 
oge  ?”  she  asked  in  a confidential  whisper.  “ There  behind 
those  trees;  you  see  the  opening  among  the  ferns.” 

“What  is  Tir-nan-oge?”  I asked,  though  I had  heard 
of  it  before. 

“ Oh,  the  fairy  country!” 

Mrs.  de  Burgo  carried  away  a good  many  plants  and 
seeds  besides  the  pansy  seed  offered  to  her  earlier,  and 
no  doubt  the  Ross-na-roe  gardener  had  a bad  half-hour 
on  the  next  morning. 
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Queen  Mor  at  Dawn 

Never  had  I felt  so  completely  at  home  with  any 
persons  of  whom  I had  seen  so  little  as  I did  with  the 
MacMurroughs,  mother  and  daughters.  When  we  walked 
up  and  down  the  long  lawn  that  evening  just  before 
bed-time,  seeing  the  last  red  gleams  fade  in  the  sky,  and 
the  stars  gather  thick  above  the  crowns  of  the  trees,  our 
talk  seemed  to  me  of  the  most  original  and  fascinating 
order.  They  were  telling  me  a great  deal  about  the 
country,  its  tales  and  traditions — historical  and  imagina- 
tive;— the  peasants  and  their  ways,  the  various  traits  of 
their  characters,  their  serious  beliefs  and  their  fanciful 
superstitions,  which  are  all  pure  poetry.  What  struck 
me  much  was  the  evidence  that  Mrs.  MacMurrough  was 
the  sympathetic  companion  of  the  girls,  who  said  any- 
thing they  liked  in  her  presence,  sure  of  not  being 
misunderstood;  while  she,  on  her  part,  seemed  to  have 
as  many  fancies,  speculations,  aspirations  as  they  had, 
and  to  give  forth  her  thoughts  as  freely  to  them  as  they 
to  her.  She  never  seemed  to  lecture  or  rebuke,  yet  her 
contribution  to  a discussion  or  conversation  always 
threw  an  intellectual  light  on  the  subject  which  showed 
the  deeper  thinker  and  the  more  experienced  judgment, 
and  which  one  expected  with  pleasure  and  perceived 
with  admiration.  She  was  young  in  all  her  ways  and 
views,  yet  it  was  a youthfulness  from  which  her  dignity 
never  suffered. 

“Mother  is  the  youngest  of  us  all,”  said  Nano,  “but 
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none  of  us  will  ever  in  our  oldest  old  age  be  so  wise  as 
she  is  in  her  perpetual  youth.” 

I thought  it  sounded  lovely,  and  wondered  within 
myself  if  this  was  the  state  of  things  which  Nora  had 
meant  to  describe  when  she  spoke  of  the  MacMurrough 
girls  sitting  at  their  mother’s  feet.  I was  willing  to 
sit  at  her  feet  also. 

I begged  to  be  allowed  to  do  as  they  did  every  hour 
in  the  day  while  I stayed  with  them — to  be  in  the 
garden  at  six  o’clock  in  the  morning,  to  read  German 
for  an  hour  after  breakfast,  to  arrange  flowers  in  the 
rooms,  and  help  to  make  the  house  look  charming  for  the 
day;  to  gather  fruit  for  preserves,  and  give  out  jelly  and 
soup  to  poor  sick  people,  and  do  a portion  of  the  sewing 
for  their  comfort.  And  in  the  afternoon  under  the  trees 
I did  my  share  of  reading  aloud  from  some  book  worth 
reading,  making  acquaintance  with  Miss  Austen,  Charles 
Lamb,  Lady  Morgan,  Mrs.  Delany,  and  Miss  Edgeworth. 
While  we  read  or  chatted  Mrs.  MacMurrough  worked 
with  her  pencil,  and  I soon  learned  that  this  was  no 
purposeless  pastime.  She  was  a true  and  delicate  artist, 
and  was  constantly  employed  as  an  illustrator  of  dainty 
books.  The  secret  of  this  was  kept  so  well  that  none  of 
her  gossip-loving  neighbours  had  any  suspicion  of  it. 

The  Carrig-a-lea  home  possessed  that  luxury  so  rare 
in  Ireland,  an  excellent  library,  of  which  the  mother 
and  daughters  made  good  use.  “ Mother  has  always 
been  a reader,”  said  Nano;  “that  is  why  she  is  such  an 
entertaining  companion.  She  says  she  is  still  ‘finishing 
her  education’  and  that  it  will  never  be  finished.” 

I expressed  surprise  at  finding  also  a fine  collection  of 
old  engravings  of  subjects  relating  to  Ireland,  portraits 
and  places,  all  making  part  of  history,  and  evidently 
gathered  with  a patriotic  intention. 

“ Father  was  a man  of  culture,  and  not  merely  a 
country  gentleman,”  said  Nano  proudly.  “ And  before 
all  he  was  an  Irishman.  He  taught  us  to  respect  as 
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well  as  love  our  own  country.  I could  show  you  many 
evidences  of  how  well  he  kept  this  in  mind.  He  was 
able  to  love  both  his  horses  and  his  books,  and  he  was 
personally  interested  in  every  one  of  his  poor  tenants, 
who  all  looked  on  him  as  a friend.” 

On  wet  days  we  spent  our  time  chiefly  in  this  library, 
reading,  or  studying  engravings,  or  talking,  or  all  three 
in  turns.  I had  my  tete-d-tete  talks  with  Duncie  also. 

“ I am  so  glad  you  are  not  a fashionable  young  lady 
after  all,”  she  said.  “ I was  so  afraid  of  you  when  I 
heard  that  Mother  had  invited  you;  sure  you  would  not 
like  us  or  our  ways.” 

“But  why?”  I asked. 

“Oh,  because  the  de  Burgos  and  O’Shaughnessys  are 
so  different  from  us!  very  nice,  you  know,  and  so  pretty. 
Don’t  you  think  Nora  very  pretty?  But  we  couldn’t 
live  as  they  do,  even  if  we  wanted;  and  we  don’t  want. 
Our  pleasures  are  delightful  to  us,  but  they  are  the 
most  stupid  folly  to  them.  Then  they  don’t  understand 
Mother.  They  think  she  controls  us  too  much,  when 
she  doesn’t  control  us  at  all.  She  lets  us  do  just  as 
we  like;  only  we  like  things  that  the  de  Burgos  con- 
sider idiotic,  and  Father  as  well  as  Mother  led  us  to 
like  them.” 

“ What  sort  of  things?”  I asked,  feeling  curious  to 
hear  more  of  Duncie’s  views  and  her  own  confession  of 
her  likings. 

“ Well,  they  think  we  have  a low  taste  in  going  so 
much  among  the  poor  people.  And,  would  you  believe 
it,  they  look  on  a bog  as  a flat,  ugly  piece  of  the 
country,  useful  for  fuel,  but  otherwise  only  a blot 
on  the  landscape.  Fancy  seeing  nothing  in  Bog  Mor 
but  just  that!  But  perhaps  you  don’t  know?  Will  you 
come  with  me  for  a day’s  bog-trotting  to-morrow?  It  is 
Nano’s  day  for  visiting  the  Bally lennan  Workhouse,  and 
Mother  has  some  drawings  to  finish  and  pack  for  the 
publisher.” 
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I assured  her  that  I was  longing  for  the  expedition. 

“ It  is  lovely  to  go  in  the  earliest  morning  and  see  the 
dawn  break.  That  is  now  about  four  o’clock.  Let  us 
go  to  bed  early,  and  dear  old  Nurse  will  have  our  break- 
fast ready  in  the  nursery  at  three  o’clock.  She  does  not 
mind  my  freaks,  though  I think  she  is  sometimes  un- 
easy about  me — afraid  I have  communication  with  the 
‘good  people’”  (the  polite  name  for  the  fairies). 

“ ‘ Miss  Duncie,  they  will  get  you,’  she  sometimes  says 
to  me.  ‘You  don’t  know  their  tricks.  You  make  too 
free  with  them.’” 

“ But  does  she  believe  in  them?” 

“ Oh,  I don’t  know ! She  doesn’t  know  herself.  She 
wouldn’t  really  believe  in  anything  that  isn’t  in  the 
catechism;  but  still,  her  head  is  so  full  of  them  that 
they  do  exist  for  her.  They  are  in  the  wind,  and  the 
mist,  and  the  clouds,  as  she  hears  and  sees  them.  But 
I will  tell  you  a secret;  only  you  mustn’t  tell  the  de 
Burgos.  I am  gathering  up  the  folk-lore  of  Bog  M6r 
to  put  in  a little  book;  I shall  publish  it  one  day,  and 
Mother  will  do  the  illustrations.” 

“ You  were  scribbling  under  the  trees  the  day  I 
arrived,”  I said. 

“ I was  making  some  jottings.  There  is  always  some- 
thing. You  will  see  how  I pick  up  my  material.” 

Mrs.  MacMurrough  smiled  when  she  heard  of  our 
intention  to  go  out  to  see  the  dawn. 

“ I warn  you  that  Duncie  is  a will-o’-the-wisp,”  she 
said;  “don’t  let  her  lead  you  into  too  many  quagmires.” 
We  found  Nurse  sitting  darning  stockings  in  the  big 
room  still  called  the  nursery,  a dear  old  potato-faced 
woman  in  a snow-white  cap  with  great  frilled  “borders”, 
and  a white  apron  from  her  chin  to  her  feet. 

“ Oh,  and  are  you  at  it  again,  Miss  Duncie  ? Oh ! then 
I hope  thim  ones  won’t  wheedle  the  pair  of  you  away 
(begging  the  pardon  of  the  strange  young  lady  for 
making  bold).  Only  for  my  prayers,  sitting  here,  all 
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the  time  you’re  away,  they  would  have  you  long  ago, 
Miss  Duncie.” 

“Well,  Nursey  darling,  just  go  on  praying.  But,  by 
the  bye,  why  did  they  never  take  you?  I saw  you  going 
down  to  the  bog  the  other  evening  at  dusk,  the  most 
dangerous  hour,  and  I was  trembling  lest  I should  never 
see  my  Nursey  any  more;  but  here  you  were  in  the 
morning  again,  and  not  a bit  the  worse  of  it.” 

“ Tut-tut-tut!  Now,  Miss  Duncie!  As  if  they  would 
bother  themselves  with  the  likes  o’  me!  It’s  the  young, 
and  the  beautiful,  and  the  clever  that  they  do  be  settin’ 
traps  for.  There’s  fairy  princes  down  there  that  would 
like  to  have  wives  like  you  and  the  young  lady  here.” 

“ I wouldn’t  stay,”  said  Duncie.  “ I confess  I should 
like  to  see  Tir-nan-oge,  but  I would  not  eat  their  bread, 
and  then  they  couldn’t  keep  me.  But  don’t  look  so 
frightened,  Nursey.  Miss  Tabby,  here,  might  not  like 
the  visit  as  well  as  I should,  and  so  we  will  keep  out 
of  their  way  to-morrow  morning.” 

We  went  to  bed  at  nine  o’clock  and  slept  soundly,  and 
at  two  o’clock  we  were  in  the  nursery,  good  old  Nurse 
pouring  out  our  tea  and  cutting  slices  of  home-made 
brown  cake  and  delicious  home-made  butter  for  our 
refreshment.  She  was  still  uneasy  for  us. 

“Now,  Miss  Duncie,  be  careful.  No  matter  what 
beautiful  crature  speaks  to  you,  don’t  make  them  an 
answer.  Sure,  don’t  you  know  they  have  an  eye  on 
you?  Didn’t  they  send  a carriage  to  take  you  to  the 
ball,  and  dresses  that  has  no  aiqual?  The  spider’s  web 
isn’t  in  it  for  lace,  an’  it’s  not  natural  satin  the  frocks  are 
made  of,  but  something  that  thim  ones  spins  theirselves 
out  of  the  lily  flowers  when  the  dew  is  on  them.  Ignor- 
ant ould  woman  as  you  think  me,  I know  more  about 
their  ways  than  you  do,  and  it’s  a queen  you’d  be  down 
there  before  long,  if  you  hadn’t  me  to  be  warning  you.” 
This  was  a new  view  of  the  wonderful  affair  of  the 
ball.  Duncie  laughed  and  said  she  was  right,  and 
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that  they  had  given  themselves  a great  deal  of  useless 
trouble  to  guess  where  the  presents  came  from,  when  all 
the  time  Nursey  was  in  the  secret,  and  could  have  told 
them  about  it.  Then  Duncie  laughed  her  fairy  laugh 
again,  gave  Nursey  a kiss  on  her  brown  wrinkled  fore- 
head, promised  to  be  a good  girl,  and  hurried  me  away 
with  her. 

We  made  for  the  vantage-ground  of  a certain  high, 
heath-covered  rock — a commanding  position  approved  of 
by  Duncie.  It  was  intensely  dark — the  darkness  of  a 
summer  night  on  the  eve  of  its  departure — and  we 
carried  a lantern  to  show  us  the  path.  Having  climbed 
to  our  seat  we  extinguished  the  lantern,  and  our  eyes 
became  accustomed  to  the  darkness  which  lay  thick  on 
the  earth — bog,  field,  and  wood  lost  as  under  a sombre 
sea,  and  even  the  mountains  only  a thicker  darkness 
massed  on  the  horizon.  Overhead  there  was  a great 
revelation  of  stars,  but  in  a heaven  so  high  as  to  make 
our  world  beneath  seem  the  more  benighted;  constella- 
tions vying  with  each  other  in  splendour,  every  one 
boasting  its  best  jewel:  Arcturus  a red  and  purple 
flame;  Vega  a crystal  lamp,  burning  white  fire. 

“ This  reminds  me  of  night  on  the  prairie,”  I said. 
“ Are  not  these  constellations  like  writings  of  God  in 
golden  hieroglyphics,  with  the  explanation  of  all  His 
mysteries,  if  we  could  only  read  them?” 

“Strings  of  suns  hanging  together.  Yes;  to  write  in 
strings  of  suns  instead  of  a flowing  line  of  ink  would  be 
a method  worthy  of  God.  Capital  letters  formed  of  suns, 
and  small  alphabet  and  punctuation  of  myriads  of 
worlds!” 

“ I don’t  believe  there  are  any  other  worlds  like  ours,” 
I said.  “ I think  this  is  the  only  world  for  living  souls 
to  live  in.” 

“ And  the  rest  is  only  broken  material,  flung  away  in 
space,  after  God  had  wrought  out  His  creation  of  man 
and  the  conditions  of  man?” 
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“Yes.  Scientists  tell  us  something  different,  but  they 
can’t  see  far  enough,  and  never  shall  be  able;  and  they  are 
always  disagreeing  and  changing'  their  minds.” 

“ God  is  in  us,  and  all  His  works  are  near,  and  time 
and  distance  are  only  the  impression  of  our  senses,”  said 
Duncie.  “ When  we  die  we  shall  open  our  eyes  and  see, 
and  be  free  of  the  limitations  of  our  merely  human 
mechanism.” 

“ Where  do  you  get  these  thoughts,  Duncie?”  I asked. 

“ Mother  talks  about  such  things,  and  we  have  good 
opportunities  here  for  looking  around  and  trying  to 
understand  things.” 

“Like  Sib  and  myself  on  the  prairie,”  I said.  “For 
two  years  I have  not  had  time  to  think.  Practical 
work  has  been  my  ambition,  and  pleasure  my  chief 
experience.” 

Here  we  became  sensible  of  a change — almost  imper- 
ceptible— in  the  world  around  us.  What  was  it?  A 
breath,  a sensation.  Darkness  still  reigned;  but  was 
there  a shake,  like  the  swaying  of  a heavy  curtain  that 
is  not  removed?  A cooler  air  touched  our  cheeks.  I 
thought  of  Tennyson’s  words : 

“ A breeze  began  to  tremble  o’er 
The  large  leaves  of  the  sycamore, 

And  gathering  freshlier  overhead, 

Rocked  the  full-foliaged  elms,  and  swung 
The  heavy-folded  rose,  and  flung 
The  lilies  to  and  fro,  and  said 
‘ The  dawn,  the  dawn  ! ’ ” 

Here  were  no  large-leaved  sycamores  or  full-foliaged 
elms,  or  lilies  or  roses,  but  it  seemed  as  if  the  edges  of  the 
earth’s  deep  basin,  brimful  of  black  shadow,  had  been 
shaken  and  altered  by  that  slight  shiver  of  nature. 

“It  is  coming!”  said  Duncie,  and  we  sat  still,  watching. 

By  and  by  the  dense  world  of  shadow  at  our  feet  ap- 
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peared  broken  rather  than  lightened,  and  moved  like  the 
surge  of  the  sea.  The  stars  changed  like  eyes  taking  a 
new  expression,  and  the  firmament  that  held  them  grew 
of  a lighter  and  richer  purple.  An  appreciable  tremor 
stirred  the  air  again. 

“The  miracle  is  about  to  be  wrought,”  whispered 
Duncie.  “It  always  makes  me  think  of  resurrection. 
* Lazarus,  come  forth ! * ” 

Now  the  sea  of  shadow  heaved  visibly;  the  earth,  as  if 
opening,  swallowed  it.  High  and  dry  we  began  to  see 
the  lines  of  the  bog:  ghostly  heights  of  rocks,  the  un- 
dulations of  woods;  while  the  mountains  declared  their 
presence.  Some  of  the  stars  had  disappeared,  and  the 
rest  had  lost  their  burning  flame,  and  were  scattered 
in  drifts  about  the  awakening  sky,  like  flowers  on  a 
meadow. 

“ Would  you  not  think  they  had  never  seen  the 
miracle  before?”  said  Duncie,  “and  were  retreating  in 
fear?” 

Clearer  grew  the  light,  unveiling  all  the  features  of  a 
world  surprised  out  of  its  sleep;  no  roses  on  its  cheeks; 
no  colour  in  its  garb  except  that  living  purple  in  the 
hollows  and  on  the  mountain-sides  where  the  shadows 
had  been  blackest. 

“ You  can  see  all  now  like  a map,”  said  Duncie,  “ the 
little  gray  gables,  the  bog-holes,  like  sockets  without 
eyes,  the  grim  bushes,  the  woods  like  rolls  of  thunder- 
cloud. This  is  an  unspeakable  moment.  Nothing  is  so 
ghostly  in  Nature  as  this  hour  before  the  sun.  Now 
for  the  sunrise!  Over  yonder  is  the  east.  See,  the  first 
little  tinge  of  rose  growing  in  the  stoop  of  the  hills.  Up 
that  way  will  come  his  majesty.” 

The  rose  tint  grew  and  deepened,  till  a floor  of  crim- 
son was  spread  above  that  hollow  of  the  mountain,  and 
a handful  of  golden  nuggets  were  suddenly  flung  on  it. 
Streamers  of  gossamer  gold  were  unfurled  along  the 
horizon.  Gradually  the  colour  of  life  came  back  to 
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earth,  the  hue  of  health  to  her  lips  and  cheeks,  the  light 
to  her  eyes.  As  the  golden  helm  of  the  sun  appeared 
above  the  mountain’s  crest  the  landscape  laughed,  re- 
stored to  its  freshest  and  most  glowing  beauty.  Bog 
Mdr  revealed  its  treasures  of  colour,  and  the  purples  and 
greens  of  the  woods  had  that  fresh  intensity  which  sug- 
gests the  untarnished  glory  of  primeval  creation. 

“ What  do  you  think  of  my  Queen  Mdr  now?”  asked 
Duncie.  “ My  queen  of  bogs ! Is  any  valley  of  gardens 
and  meadows  half  so  lovely?  See  those  magic  inter- 
weavings of  tawny  and  violet,  those  rich  brown  plateaux 
with  their  fringes  of  green,  the  bold  gray  rocks,  and  the 
scattered  jewels  of  water  blazing  in  the  sunshine.  And 
the  kind  creature  must  not  be  praised  for  her  beauty 
alone.  It  is  she  who  has  lit  the  cabin  fires  for  breakfast, 
the  darling!  See  the  smoke  beginning  to  curl  from  the 
chimneys.  The  turf  that  is  boiling  all  the  potato-pots 
and  tea-kettles  is  the  bounty  of  Queen  Mdr!” 

Having  recorded  so  much  of  Duncie’s  eloquence  I need 
record  none  of  my  own,  but  my  joy  in  the  transformation 
wrought  by  the  sunrise  equalled  hers. 

“Nursey  would  say  we  ought  now  to  keep  a keen 
look-out  for  ‘thim  ones’,”  she  suddenly  said  with  a laugh. 
“ They  may  be  coming  to  invite  us  to  breakfast.  King 
Conn  of  the  Hundred  Fights  used  to  mount  the  hill  of 
Tara  at  sunrise  for  the  purpose  of  reconnoitring  ‘ the 
hill-men  ’.  I will  recite  you  a famous  ‘ piece  ’ which  will 
convince  you  of  this.  I could  give  it  to  you  in  Irish, 
but  you  would  not  understand,  so  I will  condescend  to 
English. 

“A  day  that  Conn  was  in  Temair  (Tara),  after  the 
destruction  of  the  kings,  he  went  up  at  early  morning 
upon  the  royal  rath  of  Temair  at  the  rising  of  the  sun; 
and  his  three  druids  along  with  him,  namely,  Maol,  Bloc, 
Bhuicne,  and  his  three  poets,  namely,  Ethain,  Corb, 
Cesarn.  The  reason  that  he  went  up  there  every  day 
w7ith  that  number,  to  view  all  the  points  of  the  heavens, 
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was  in  order  that  hill-men  (fairy  men)  should  not  rest 
upon  Erin  unperceived  by  him. 

“ That  is  the  literal  translation  of  the  ancient  Irish 
record  made  by  the  great  O’Curry,  our  dear  old  ollav. 
I wish  I had  lived  in  his  day,”  said  Duncie. 

“ Now  I will  tell  you  in  my  own  words  that  Conn  had 
good  reason  for  keeping  his  eyes  on  the  hill-men,  for  as 
he  stood  there  on  Tara  the  stone  he  stood  on  screamed 
under  his  feet,  so  that  it  was  ‘ heard  all  over  Bregia 
Conn’s  druids,  after  long  deliberation,  informed  him  of 
why  the  stone,  which  was  called  Fal,  had  screamed. 
The  number  of  its  screams  declared  the  number  of 
sovereigns  of  Erin  who  were  to  descend  from  Conn. 
But  besides  all  that,  the  stone  desired  to  be  deposited 
on  the  sporting-green  of  Tail-tan,  near  Tara,  and  threat- 
ened that  if  the  sovereign  of  Erin  ever  failed  in  any 
year  to  witness  the  Tail-tan  sports  there  would  be  ‘ hard- 
ness in  that  year  ’. 

“ After  this  Conn  and  his  druids  and  poets  were  lost 
in  a mist,  and  a strange  horseman  threw  his  spear  at 
them.  ‘It  is  the  wounding  of  a king,  indeed,’  said  the 
druid,  ‘ whoever  shoots  at  Conn  in  Temair.’  The  horse- 
man then  became  friendly,  and  they  all  went  forward 
until  they  entered  a beautiful  plain. 

“ And  they  then  saw  a kingly  rath,  and  a golden  tree 
at  its  door;  and  they  saw  a splendid  house  in  it,  under 
a roof -tree  of  Findruine — thirty  feet  was  its  length. 
They  went  into  the  house,  and  they  saw  a young  woman 
in  the  house  with  a diadem  of  gold  upon  her  head; 
a silver  kieve  with  hoops  of  gold  by  her,  and  it  full 
of  red  ale,  a golden  can  (escra)  on  its  edge,  a golden  cup 
at  its  mouth.  They  saw  the  seal  (champion)  himself  in 
the  house  before  them,  in  his  king’s  seat.  There  was 
never  found  in  Temair  a man  of  his  great  size,  nor  of  his 
comeliness,  for  the  beauty  of  his  form,  the  wonderfulness 
of  his  face. 

“ He  spoke  to  them  and  said  to  them : ‘ I am  not  a 
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sc&l,  indeed,  and  I reveal  to  thee  part  of  my  mystery 
and  of  my  renown.  It  is  after  death  I have  come,  and 
I am  of  the  race  of  Adam.  Lug,  son  of  Edlenn,  son  of 
Tighernmas,  is  my  name.  What  I have  come  for  is  to 
reveal  to  thee  the  life  of  thine  own  sovereignty,  and  of 
every  sovereign  that  shall  be  in  Temair.’ 

“ And  the  maiden  who  was  in  the  house  before  them 
was  the  sovereignty  of  Erinn  for  ever. 

“ This  maiden  gave  presents  to  Conn.  Then  she  said : 
‘ Whom  shall  this  bowl  be  given  to?’  The  seal  answered 
that  every  sovereign  from  Conn  down  for  ever  would  be 
named.  ‘ Whom  shall  this  bowl  with  the  red  ale  be 
distributed  to?’  she  asked  again. 

“ ‘ Distribute  it,’  said  the  seal,  ‘ to  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles.  That  is,  he  will  gain  a hundred  battles.  Fifty 
years  shall  he  spend,  then  he  shall  die.’ 

“ Then  was  prophesied  to  Conn,  by  this  man  who  had 
come  ‘ after  death  ’ ; the  day  of  his  own  death,  and  the 
manner  of  it,  ‘ on  a Tuesday  in  Tuath  Eemruis  ’. 

“ Now,”  said  Duncie,  suddenly  springing  up,  “ I will 
not  tell  you  any  more,  lest  you  get  tired.” 

“ Only  think  of  your  having  all  that  by  heart,”  I said. 
“ But  I am  not  tired.” 

“Well,  I have  told  you  how  King  Conn  of  the  Hundred 
Battles  climbed  the  heights  of  Tara  to  see  the  sunrise, 
just  as  we  did,  and  that  he,  also,  was  on  his  guard 
against  the  £ hill-men’.  True,  we  are  not  accompanied 
by  either  druids  or  poets  to  prophesy  for  us,  or  take 
note  of  our  adventures  for  future  poems,  and  the  stones 
have  not  screamed  under  our  feet.  But  oh,  Tabby,  the 
larks!  I forgot  to  tell  you  of  my  queen’s  musicians, 
the  larks  of  M6r.” 
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This  was,  as  Duncie  had  said,  Nano’s  day  for  visiting  at 
the  great  house  which  I had  taken  for  a castle,  standing 
above  Ballylennan.  She  had  as  great  a love  for  the 
waifs  and  strays  and  remnants  of  humanity  sheltered  by 
those  walls  as  Duncie  had  for  Queen  M6r  and  the  “ hill- 
men”,  and  devoted  part  of  each  week  to  the  old  men  and 
women  and  the  little  children,  for  whom  her  coming 
made  a kind  of  festival. 

Duncie  and  I walked  up  to  the  “ castle  ” with  her,  for 
I prayed  to  see  the  interior;  in  at  the  great  gates  and 
through  the  yards  we  went,  dispensing  snuff  and  tea 
and  tobacco  to  the  old  people,  and  sweets  to  the 
children.  It  seemed  to  me  the  most  melancholy  abode 
in  the  whole  world — helpless  people  massed  together 
without  the  comfort  of  affection,  and  with  nothing  to 


“ I’d  rather  see  the  old  people  sitting  in  the  poorest  of 
poor  cabins,  with  the  rain  raining  in  on  them,  and  the 
little  children  on  their  knees,”  I said.  “ And  what 
quantities  of  money  it  must  take  to  keep  up  this  huge 
place!  When  I am  Queen  of  Ireland  I will  have  no 
workhouses,  I can  tell  you.” 

“Nano  has  a beautiful  plan  which  she  will  give  you 
when  you  come  to  the  throne,”  said  Duncie.  “ But  you 
will  have  to  be  Tabby  of  the  Hundred  Battles  before 
you  accomplish  the  change,  for  the  world  has  all  gone 
wrong  on  the  point.” 
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“We  have  nothing  of  the  kind  in  America,”  I said. 
“ It  is  a stupid  and  cruel  system.  But  what  is  your 
plan,  Nano?” 

“Oh,  I will  instruct  you  when  we  have  time!”  said 
Nano,  laughing,  “and  you  must  not  tell.  I am  going 
to  take  out  a patent  for  it.” 

Duncie  and  I left  Nano  in  a high  room,  surrounded  by 
a band  of  about  twenty  little  girls,  and  we  set  out  for 
a walk  of  some  miles  on  the  more  distant  side  of  Bally- 
lennan,  engaging  to  call  for  Nano  on  our  way  home 
to  Carrig-a-lea.  We  had  a pleasant  walk,  and  were 
returning,  laughing  immoderately  at  some  happy  non- 
sense of  our  invention  as  we  came  round  a curve  of  the 
road  which  suddenly  discovered  the  town  and  immediate 
surroundings  of  Ballylennan  to  our  view.  A curious 
cloud  of  smoke  was  hanging  over  the  workhouse. 

“Your  castle  has  got  a funny  black  flag,”  began 
Duncie,  and  then  suddenly  cried  out:  “Good  God!  the 
workhouse  is  on  fire!” 

Flame  had  mingled  with  the  smoke  we  were  gazing 
at,  and  smoke  and  flame  rose  and  spread  in  the  blue  air 
of  the  summer  day.  We  both  thought  of  Nano  up  in 
that  high  room  with  the  little  children. 

“ Don’t  be  frightened,  Duncie,”  I said.  “ It  isn’t  as  if 
it  were  night.  Everyone  is  up  and  about,  and  they  will 
all  have  run  out  at  the  first  alarm.” 

But  I felt  sick  with  fear  myself  as  I remembered  the 
winding  wooden  stairs  and  narrow  crooked  passages  we 
had  threaded,  in  going  to  and  from  that  children’s  room 
at  the  very  top  of  the  workhouse. 

We  began  to  run  as  fast  as  we  were  able,  but  Duncie 
trembled  so  much  from  terror  and  suspense  that  she  fell 
two  or  three  times  on  the  road,  and  had  a hard  struggle 
to  get  on  her  feet  again.  We  ran  about  a mile,  and 
arrived  in  the  town  wild  and  breathless  to  see  an  excited 
crowd  round  the  workhouse,  and  men  making  desperate 
efforts  to  erect  something  to  reach  the  upper  windows. 
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Everyone  was  so  intent  on  the  thing  which  was  happen- 
ing that  nobody  noticed  us. 

I seized  a woman  by  the  shoulders  and  forced  her  to 
look  at  me. 

“ Has  not  everyone  got  out?5’  I cried. 

“Och,  sure,  it’s  the  young  lady  and  the  childher!” 
said  the  woman,  “ an’  it’s  an  ugly  hole  they’re  shut  up  in. 
Thim  passages  and  stairs  up  there  is  match-wood,  and 
nobody  can  get  up  or  down.  The  only  chance  is  the 
window,  and  they  can’t  rache  to  it  no  way.  Oh,  my 
God ! is  it  her  sister,  Miss  Duncie,  that  we  have  in  it?” 

Duncie  had  heard  her,  and  fell  like  a stone  among  the 
feet  of  the  crowd.  She  was  lifted  up  gently  and  carried 
away  to  an  open  space.  At  the  same  moment  a detach- 
ment of  military  with  the  officers  rode  up,  and  two  or 
three  cars  dashed  down  the  street  carrying  gentlemen  of 
the  neighbourhood. 

“There  isn’t  a ladder  in  the  town  to  rache  it,  an’  if 
they  jump  they’ll  break  their  necks,”  I heard  one  of  the 
men  saying  to  the  colonel.  “ It’s  a despert  case.  God 
pity  them!” 

Just  then  the  smoke  rolled  to  one  side,  and  we  could 
see  Nano  at  the  high  window,  which  was  opened  up 
from  the  bottom.  She  had  got  her  arms  round  a child 
and  was  pushing  it  through  the  window.  In  a moment 
it  was  seen  that  she  was  holding  the  child  by  something 
tied  round  its  middle,  while  she  gradually  lowered  it 
towards  the  ground.  First  there  was  a spell  of  dead 
silence  as  all  eyes  beheld  this  sight;  but  as  the  child 
approached  the  arms  outstretched  to  receive  it,  and 
arrived  below  unhurt,  a burst  of  cheering  rang  out  on 
the  air. 

“Silence!”  cried  the  colonel.  “Don’t  confuse  her. 
Brave  girl!” 

The  child  released,  Nano  drew  up  again  what  was  a 
rope  made  of  bed  - coverings,  securely  tied  and  twisted 
together.  In  a few  moments  another  little  girl  was 
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lowered  in  safety,  and  then  another.  It  could  be  seen 
that  the  fire  was  already  in  the  room  while  Nano  pursued 
her  work  unflinchingly,  dropping  the  children  down  with 
steady  hands,  and  the  strength  that  comes  to  courage  in 
the  moment  of  supreme  peril.  There  was  no  noise  from 
below  now,  all  tongues  were  tied  by  suspense,  and  all 
eyes  held  as  by  a spell;  only  as  each  fresh  life  was  seen 
to  be  saved,  there  was  a faint  murmur  of  relief  from 
many  hearts. 

Suddenly  my  eye  was  caught  by  the  upturned  face 
of  a man  who,  seated  on  horseback,  was  receiving  the 
children  into  his  arms;  he  and  the  colonel  together  un- 
doing the  rope  rapidly  from  the  children  and  sending  it 
up  again.  It  was  Jack  Butler’s  face,  covered  with  tears, 
the  tears  of  a man’s  agony. 

One  after  another  the  children  came  down  till  all  the 
band  of  twenty  stood  on  the  ground.  Then  there  was 
a pause  while  Nano  fastened  her  rope  to  something  in 
the  room,  and — not  a moment  too  soon — began  to  get 
out  of  the  window  herself.  Her  clothes  and  her  hair  had 
caught  fire.  In  a few  seconds  she  had  dropped  into  the 
blanket  held  high  to  receive  her. 

“ She  is  unconscious,  but  only  from  exhaustion  and 
shock,”  said  the  doctor  who  examined  her.  “ The  burns 
are  not  d6ep.  Good  child ! There  was  no  fainting  while 
her  work  was  unfinished.  There  need  be  no  fear  for  her 
life,  I believe.” 

She  was  soon  restored  to  consciousness,  and  smiled  at 
the  anxious  faces  pressing  round  her. 

“Are  the  children  all  safe?”  was  her  first  question. 

Her  burns  were  dressed,  and  as  she  asked  to  be  taken 
home  she  was  placed  on  a “stretcher”,  Nano  wrapped  in 
a blanket,  her  beautiful  hair  all  gone,  her  scorched  head 
and  face  bandaged,  her  bright  brave  eyes  smiling  under 
the  linen  swathes;  so  lying  she  was  carried  homeward 
by  six  strong  men  moving  gently,  Duncie  and  Jack 
Butler  and  I walking  beside  her,  and  the  colonel  and  the 
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doctor  riding  behind  on  horseback.  A friend  had  hurried 
on  before  to  prepare  Mrs.  MacMurrough  for  our  coming, 
and  we  found  our  brave  lady  waiting  to  meet  us  in  the 
doorway  with  a courage  worthy  of  the  girl  who  was 
returning  to  her  mother  crowned  with  her  own  heroism, 
even  if  shorn  of  her  beauty. 

Dr.  O’Rorke  stayed  at  Carrig-a-lea  all  that  day  and 
night,  and  watched  by  Nano  as  if  she  had  been  his  own 
child.  She  was  progressing  well,  he  said.  Her  steady 
nerve  would  bear  her  through  the  illness  and  suffering, 
as  it  had  sustained  her  in  the  terrible  cause  of  them. 
He  had  never  met  with  so  much  fortitude  in  any  patient 
who  had  come  under  his  care.  As  for  a nurse,  he  did  not 
think  any  strange  nurse  necessary.  No  one  would  be  as 
vigilant  as  the  loving,  and  keen-witted,  and  strong- 
hearted  mother. 

‘£  I have  telegraphed  for  my  son,”  said  Mrs.  Mac- 
Murrough, “ and  he  will  be  with  us  this  evening.” 

“ Dr.  Dermod.  Capital ! A clever  lad.  That  will 
indeed  make  a perfect  nursing  staff,  and  I need  not  fear 
to  leave  you  for  another  patient.” 

Duncie  and  I prayed  to  be  put  on  the  staff  also,  and 
indeed  there  was  enough  for  us  all  to  do,  in  our  over- 
anxiety to  help.  We  were,  however,  chiefly  employed 
in  doing  messages,  and  writing  letters,  and  seeing  visitors, 
for  the  news  of  the  dreadful  occurrence  had  spread  for 
miles  around,  and  vehicles  of  all  kinds  arrived  from  time 
to  time  bringing  sympathetic  enquirers. 

Jack  Butler  seemed  to  me  to  be  always  arriving. 

“ How  can  he  have  time  to  get  back  to  his  own  place 
in  the  meantime?”  I said  to  Duncie;  “I  mean  between 
his  calls.” 

“ I believe  he  has  got  a room  in  the  gardener’s  cottage,” 
said  Duncie.  “Don’t  say  anything  about  it,  as  he  has 
not  told  us.” 

“If  you  had  seen  his  face  while  Nano  was  in  danger!” 
I said. 
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“Oh  yes!  Poor  Jack!”  said  Duncie.  “He  adores 
Nano” 

“ It  was  terrible  to  see  those  men  under  the  window, 
powerless,”  I said.  “No  ladders,  no  fire-escapes,  no  no- 
thing!” 

“ Don’t  cry,  Tabby ! It’s  all  over.  And  it  will  end  in 
the  putting  up  of  an  iron  staircase  outside  of  every  work- 
house  in  Ireland.  But,  Tabby  — could  nobody  have 
climbed  ? ” 

“No;  not  even  a sailor.  There  was  nothing  to  hold 
to.  The  colonel  said  it  was  impossible.  The  only  thing 
to  be  done  was  to  lift  blankets  up  as  high  as  they  could 
reach  to  catch  the  children.” 

“ The  nursery  was  completely  cut  off  on  the  other  side ; 
the  old  wooden  stairs  and  passages  were  all  flame,”  said 
Duncie.  “I  wonder  why  it  is  that  no  one  ever  thinks 
of  fire  till  it  comes.  The  most  awful  death  possible  is 
risked  as  lightly  as  a toothache!  If  this  house,  or  any 
gentleman’s  house  in  the  country,  were  to  take  fire  in 
the  night  below  stairs  and  burn  upwards,  what  chance 
would  any  of  us  have  of  being  saved,  unless  we  had 
presence  of  mind  and  nerve  to  do  as  Nano  did?  And 
we  might  not  have  the  men  outside  to  shorten  the  work 
by  catching  descending  bodies  before  they  reached  the 
ground!” 

Every  house  ought  to  have  an  outer  iron  staircase,” 
I said.  “You  must  persuade  your  mother  to  have  one 
here,  Duncie.” 

Duncie’s  face  changed.  I knew  she  was  thinking  of 
money,  and  at  once  I began  to  speculate  within  myself 
on  the  possibility  of  erecting  a desirable  staircase  against 
the  walls  of  Carrig-a-lea,  which  might  be  supposed  to  be 
the  work  of  the  hill-men.” 

“ I am  sure  if  you  spoke  to  Nursey  about  it  she  would 
tell  you  that  ‘ thim  ones  ’ would  do  it  for  you.” 

“ I wish  she  were  right,”  said  Duncie.  “ How  lovely  if 
they  would  do  such  things!” 
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“ Of  course  it  would  have  to  be  done  at  night,”  I said, 
“ and  very  quickly.” 

Duncie  looked  at  me  wonderingly. 

“You  are  an  apt  scholar  at  learning  fairy-ness!”  she 
said;  but  I had  been  thinking  of  iron-masters,  and  the 
clatter  of  too-evident  workmen:  details  to  be  considered 
as  making  straight  against  the  probability  of  certain 
results. 

“Are  there  any  iron-masters  among  the  hill-men?”  I 
asked. 

“ I am  not  sure.  The  Fir-bolgs  were  great  workers  in 
metal,  but  I don’t  know  in  how  far  they  were  connected 
with  the  supernatural  race,”  said  Duncie  gravely. 
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After  one  anxious  week  we  were  all  happy  again.  Nano 
was  almost  well,  the  burns  on  her  arms  and  chest  had 
healed  quickly,  and  her  face  and  head  were  safe,  having 
been  no  more  than  scorched.  Her  beautiful  hair  was 
already  visibly  growing,  and  she  was  in  her  usual  good 
spirits.  Only  second  to  our  joy  in  the  preservation  of 
her  life  was  our  satisfaction  that  her  beauty  had  not 
been  injured.  The  arrival  of  Dr.  Dermod  had  also  con- 
tributed to  the  contentment  which  now  reigned  abso- 
lutely at  Carrig-a-lea,  his  presence  being  an  earnest  of 
Nano’s  speedy  convalescence. 

“ She  has  a perfect  physical  organization,”  he  said  to 
his  mother,  “ besides  splendid  pluck.  Not  one  girl  in  a 
thousand  could  have  passed  through  such  an  experience 
without  disastrous  result.” 

I was  now  seeing  Dermod  in  a new  light,  as  an 
affectionate  member  of  the  home  circle,  a genial  com- 
panion, part  master  of  the  house  and  part  petted  visitor. 
At  first,  on  his  arrival  into  the  midst  of  our  sorrow  and 
fears,  he  had  seemed  to  look  on  me  as  one  of  the  family, 
but  on  the  return  of  a normal  state  of  things  he  placed 
me  where  I had  been  before  in  his  estimation;  and  I felt 
that  I was  again  the  American  young  woman  who  had 
alternately  caused  him  amusement  and  worried  his 
pride. 

One  evening,  when  we  were  all  gathered  round  Nano’s 
couch  at  the  open  window  which  framed  the  green  of 
woods  and  the  purple  of  hills,  some  allusion  was  made  to 
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the  mysterious  circumstances  connected  with  the  ball  at 
Ballylennan. 

“And  so  you  have  never  found  out  who  it  was  that 
provided  you  with  your  equipage  and  trappings!”  said 
Dr.  Dermod. 

“Never,”  said  his  mother.  “It  still  remains  a mys- 
tery. 

“Nursey  knows  all  about  it,”  said  Duncie;  “she  says 
it  was  ‘ thim  ones 

I felt  that  Dermod’s  eyes  were  fixed  on  me.  Had  he 
found  me  out?  No;  how  could  he? 

“ All  I have  been  able  to  learn,”  said  Mrs.  MacMur- 
rough,  “ is  that  a small,  white-haired  lady  ordered  both 
the  carriage  and  the  dresses,  and  paid  the  bills,  and  that 
she  declined  to  give  her  name.” 

“ Exactly,”  said  Dermod.  “ Tallies  perfectly  with 
Nursey ’s  shrewd  conclusion.” 

He  did  not  look  at  me  now.  Would  he  think  of  Sib? 
He  was  the  only  one  of  his  family  who  had  ever  seen 
my  little  aunt. 

Dreading  a continuance  of  the  conversation  I made 
an  effort  to  interrupt  it  by  sticking  my  needle  into  my 
finger,  and  crying  out  at  the  hurt.  Mrs.  MacMurrough 
was  teaching  me  to  do  some  beautiful  old-fashioned 
embroidery,  and  at  this  crisis  I made  such  good  use  of 
my  needle  that  a dangerous  subject  was  forgotten.  Dr. 
Dermod  was  at  my  side  in  a moment,  examining  the 
wound. 

“Not  much,  for  such  a cry!”  he  pronounced.  “I  gave 
you  credit  for  more  control,  young  lady.  Mother,  let  me 
tell  you  that  at  the  moment  of  my  first  meeting  with 
Miss  Tabby  she  was  in  a very  trying  position,  and  bore 
herself  in  a way  not  to  be  expected  of  a person  wrho 
shrieks  at  a prick  of  her  finger.” 

By  the  mocking  look  in  his  eyes  I much  feared  once 
more  that  he  had  found  me  out. 

“ Sewing  implements  have  been  proverbially  dangerous 
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from  the  earliest  times,”  I said.  “ It  was  a distaff  that 
threw  the  sleeping  beauty  into  her  trance  of  a hundred 
years.” 

“ Distaffs  are  not  sewing  implements,”  said  Dermod. 

“ Oh,  well,  spinning  and  sewing  are  much  the  same  S 
By  the  way,”  I went  on,  plunging  wildly  into  a fresh 
subject,  “you  told  me,  in  Dublin,  that  you  knew  of  a 
house  in  this  part  of  the  country  which  I might  be  able 
to  rent.  You  said  that  it  was  large  enough  for  a barrack, 
and  that  the  owner  was  chopping  wood  in  Canada,  and 
that — ” Here  I paused  just  in  time.  I had  been  on  the 
point  of  reminding  him  of  his  having  expressed  a belief 
that  the  unfortunate  wood-chopper  would  be  much  the 
better  of  receiving  a rent  for  his  house;  but  then  I 
should  again  have  been  on  a risky  subject,  my  desire 
for  a lavish  expending  of  my  money. 

“Oh  yes;  I remember!  Castle  O’Flaherty.  Poor 
Rody  O’Flaherty!  Three  generations  of  hunting  and 
mortgaging  have  provided  him  with  his  present  occu- 
pation. The  house  is  there,  certainly,  and  to  let,  but 
has  not  been  considered  ‘ fetching  ’ for  a tenant.” 

“ But  do  you  really  mean  to  take  a house  in  this  part 
of  the  country?”  said  Duncie.  How  nice  for  us!” 

“ I warned  Miss  Tabby  that  she  would  not  like  it,” 
said  Dermod.  “ Furniture  of  an  ugly  order,  wall-papers 
savage,  gardens  growing  nothing  but  weeds,  bog  at 
the  door.  If  you  saw  the  elegance  and  artistic  charms 
of  the  house  she  has  fitted  up  in  Dublin  for  her  habi- 
tation, you  would  not  advise  her  to  look  at  Castle 
O’Flaherty.” 

“ But  I want  to  look  at  it,”  I said,  “ and  everything 
you  say  makes  me  want  it  more  and  more.” 

“ Shouldn’t  wonder.  It’s  the  way  of  all  women,  except 
Mother,”  and  his  laughing  eyes  softened  as  they  rested 
on  Mrs.  MacMurrough’s  strong,  gentle  countenance. 
“ Mother  never  wants  anything,  for  fear  someone  else 
might  want  it.” 
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“ But  you  said  nobody  wanted  Castle  O’Flaherty I 
cried. 

“Don’t  mind  him,  Tabby,”  said  his  mother;  “he  is  a 
spoiled  boy.  If  you  would  like  to  see  Castle  O’Flaherty, 
why  not  do  so?  A drive  there  would  be  a pleasant 
excursion  for  a summer’s  day.  Dermod  will  not  object 
to  escort  you  and  Duncie.” 

So  it  was  settled  at  once.  Dermod  declared  that  for 
his  own  part  he  would  be  delighted  with  the  expedition, 
and  that  his  eyes  would  be  generously  turned  away  from 
the  sight  of  the  disappointment  which  must  inevitably 
show  itself  on  my  countenance  on  closer  acquaintance 
with  the  realities  of  Castle  O’Flaherty. 

So  on  an  early  day,  leaving  Nano  and  her  mother 
with  plenty  of  books  and  work,  happy  in  each  other’s 
company,  Dermod,  Duncie,  and  I perched  ourselves  on 
the  car  which  Nora  had  described  as  shabby,  but  which 
to  me  seemed  nice  enough  for  anything,  and  set  out  for 
the  much-denounced  castle  of  the  Canadian  wood-chopper. 
Dermod,  as  driver,  on  one  side  of  the  car,  flicking  his 
whip  and  leaning  on  the  “ well  ” to  talk  to  Duncie  and 
myself  on  the  other  side,  might  have  done  nothing  but 
drive  Irish  jaunting-cars  all  his  life,  judging  by  the 
natural  ease  and  joyance  with  which  he  took  us  scamper- 
ing up  hill  and  down  hill,  on  roads  that  lay  over  tracts 
of  bog-land  or  bored  their  way  between  banks  of  crimson 
foxglove  and  ferny  hedges. 

Castle  O’Flaherty  lay  at  the  other  side  of  Bog  Mor, 
and  after  a long  delightful  drive  we  saw  its  chimneys 
rising  out  of  a dense  oak-wood  which  clothed  the  feet  of 
the  mountain  behind  it.  Sweeping  through  a winding 
avenue  we  arrived  at  the  front,  meeting  an  enchanting 
surprise  in  the  sudden  presence  of  the  sea.  For  the  wide 
Atlantic  lay  before  Castle  O’Flaherty,  with  an  invitation 
to  Newfoundland  in  every  wave  that  ebbed  away  from 
the  steps  of  its  water-towers  to  the  blue  horizon. 

There  was  no  doubt  that  this  was  a real  castle,  or  had 
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been  in  the  days  when  within  the  pale  of  Galway  city 
was  made  the  prayer,  written  upon  the  city  gates,  “From 
the  bloody  O’Flahertys,  O Lord,  deliver  us!”  Whether 
the  O’Flahertys  were  more  bloody  than  their  enemies  or 
not,  here  was  the  remnant  of  their  castle  into  which  a 
more  modern,  yet  now  very  old,  building  had  been  welded. 
The  whole,  ancient  and  not  so  ancient,  was  of  the  same 
iron -gray  stone  as  the  rocks,  which  at  different  times 
had  been  quarried  to  build  it.  One  strong  tower,  and 
the  little  water-towers  with  their  winding  broken  steps 
down  to  the  breakers,  remained  to  tell  a tale  of  defence 
and  escape,  and  their  sinister  hue,  red-rust  colour  darken- 
ing to  black,  marked  the  historical  line  between  the  more 
ancient  portions  of  the  home  of  the  O’Flahertys  and  the 
raw  gray  walls  which  more  modern  requirements  had 
added  to  them. 

“ Oh,  I did  not  know  it  was  like  this!”  I cried.  “ Why 
did  you  not  tell  me?” 

“Is  this  not  what  you  expected?”  said  Dermod. 

“Nothing  half  so  attractive,”  I said,  as  we  sprang 
from  the  car  and  stood  looking  now  up  at  the  castle,  and 
now  out  at  the  sea.  “ For  one  thing,  you  did  not  mention 
the  sea.” 

“ Oh,  well,  you  know,  we  are  on  an  island,  and  the  sea 
is  always  breaking  in  on  us!”  said  Dermod;  but  I knew 
by  the  twinkle  of  his  eyes  that  he  had  intended  to  give 
me  a surprise  and  to  see  how  I should  take  it. 

“You  said  the  bog  was  at  the  door,”  I cried. 

“ So  it  is;  at  the  back  door,  over  beyond  the  oaks.” 

“You  surely  would  not  object  to  my  beloved  Mor!” 
said  Duncie. 

“No;  but  I like  the  sea  as  a variety,”  I said.  “And 
such  a sea!” 

“ Well,  come  within  and  see  if  your  enthusiasm  will 
stand  the  shocks  that  await  it,”  said  Dermod. 

“ You  talk  as  if  it  were  a rat-hole,”  I said  indig- 
nantly. 
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“ I have  not  mentioned  rats,”  said  Dermod  in  an  alarm- 
ingly significant  tone.  “Now  have  I,  Duncie?” 

We  entered  a big  hall,  floored  with  bare  flags  and 
hung  round  with  antlers  of  stags  and  rusty  weapons,  a 
gloomy  black  oak  gallery  running  across  the  farther 
end,  and  some  time-darkened  pictures  fixed  in  the  wall 
above  the  frames  of  the  door  which  opened  off  it.  Every- 
thing was  covered  with  dust,  the  windows  admitting 
with  a grudge  the  light  of  the  summer’s  day.  An  old 
man,  a caretaker,  threw  open  the  doors  and  invited  us  to 
explore  the  interior. 

“It’s  a poor  place  now,”  he  grumbled,  “but  once  it 
was  grand  entirely.  It  has  no  luck  about  it  at  all  since 
poor  Masther  Rody  left  it.” 

“ Why  is  it  not  let?”  asked  Dermod.  “ A fine  place  for 
a family  of  ten  children  in  need  of  sea-bathing.” 

“Let,  is  it?”  said  the  old  man  scornfully.  “Then  I 
hope  I’ll  be  in  my  long  home  before  I see  the  sthranger 
walk  in  and  hang  up  his  hat  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the 
O’Flahertys.  How  would  you  like  it  yourself  in  your 
father’s  house,  Dr.  MacMurrough?” 

“I  suppose  I’d  have  to  do  with  it,  Paddy,  if  I had 
spent  all  my  money  and  couldn’t  work  for  more.  And 
you  know,  the  castle  will  still  be  standing  after  the 
stranger  has  taken  down  his  hat  again  and  departed 
to  where  he  came  from.” 

Paddy  shook  his  head,  and  looked  speechlessly  at  the 
young  man,  whose  words  proved  him  to  be  a growth  of 
the  latter  evil  days  that  have  come  on  the  world.  He 
was,  however,  very  obliging  in  taking  us  all  over  the 
house,  apologizing  for  shortcomings  as  if  they  had  been 
due  to  his  own  neglect,  and  hinting  at  the  splendid 
things  these  walls  had  contained  in  former  days,  and 
which  had  been  generously  bestowed  on  friends  who  had 
taken  a fancy  to  them. 

“There  was  a great  foreign  prince  here  once,  when 
myself  was  a boy  helpin’  to  carry  up  the  dishes  to  the 
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dinin’-room,  and  he  took  a treminjious  admiration  for  a 
great  ould  gorgious  chair  that  we  had  in  it. 

“ ‘ The  aiqual  o’  that  for  the  splendiour  of  all  its  com- 
partments I niver  witnessed,’  says  the  prince,  says  he; 
and  what  but  the  masther  (that’s  Masther  Rody’s  father, 
the  light  o’  heaven  to  him!)  had  it  packed  up  and  sent 
afther  that  prince  when  he  went  back  to  his  own  quare 
place  on  the  map,  wherever  it  is;  an’  may  God  forgive 
him!  to  be  robbin’  the  ancient  O’Flahertys  an’  lavin’ 
them  bare!” 

“But  he  did  not  ask  for  it,  did  he?”  said  Duncie. 

“ It  isn’t  right  to  be  admirin’  what’s  in  another  man’s 
house,”  said  Paddy.  “ Thin  there  was  a carpet  on  this 
drawin’-room  that  your  feet  would  go  down  into,  and 
such  beautiful  colours  all  through  it  you  niver  seen. 
That  was  whipped  up  off  the  floor,  and  away  with  it  to 
England  afther  a sweet-tongued  old  lady  that  said  she 
was  that  fond  of  it  she  couldn’t  take  her  eyes  off  o’  it. 
As  if  they  hadn’t  enough  carpets  and  fine  things  in 
England,  widout  takin’  to  sthrippin’  our  flures! 

“ Oh,  yes,  it’s  impty  enough  they  left  us,  the  naygurs!” 
he  went  on  as  we  followed  him  round,  Dermod  encourag- 
ing him  by  affecting  to  believe  his  stories.  “ And  as  for 
pictures,  and  statures,  and  china,  and  curtains  of  silk  and 
satin,  and — ” 

“ Cloth  of  gold,”  suggested  Dermod  gravely. 

Paddy  eyed  him  sharply,  but  was  satisfied  with  the 
seriousness  of  his  countenance. 

“ Maybe  you  were  here,  sir,  in  thim  days,”  he  said, 
•*  and  maybe  ye  weren’t  born.” 

To  relieve  the  situation  we  moved  on,  and  gave  the 
old  fellow  fresh  opportunities  for  weaving  his  romances. 

Certainly  the  house  was  sparely  and  shabbily  furnished, 
though  here  and  there  were  antique  objects  which  to  me 
were  highly  interesting.  But  with  my  usual  readiness 
to  see  delightful  possibilities,  I said  to  myself  that  it  was 
only  necessary  to  turn  the  light  of  Aladdin’s  lamp  on 
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these  big  rooms,  and  set  a few  gardeners  to  work  out-of- 
doors  in  order  to  transform  the  place  into  a paradise. 

With  such  views  of  sky,  mountain,  and  ocean  seen 
from  every  window,  and  with  the  cries  of  sea-birds, 
moor-birds,  and  larks  ringing  in  one’s  ears  one  need  not 
be  too  particular  about  the  wall-papers,  I thought;  but 
I was  already  making  a mental  inventory  of  all  that 
would  be  needed  to  make  the  place  habitable  within  a 
fortnight  or  so. 

“ I am  going  to  have  a fire  lighted  and  a kettle  boiled,” 
said  Duncie,  “ for  we  must  have  a cup  of  tea  with  our 
sandwiches.” 

We  had  returned  to  the  dining-room.  “ This  old 
brown  wood  panelling  is  better  than  any  paper,”  I said 
just  as  Duncie  disappeared. 

“I  have  no  doubt  dreams  of  splendid  improvements 
have  been  in  your  mind,”  Dermod  said  with  his  amused 
smile.  “ If  you  are  going  to  take  the  house,  old  Paddy 
will  give  you  hints  as  to  the  furnishing.” 

“I  shouldn’t  admire  ‘cloth-of-gold’  curtains,  however,” 
I retorted.  “ That  was  your  suggestion.  Paddy  had 
evidently  better  taste,  for  he  did  not  encourage  the 
idea.” 

“ But  he  did  not  know  the  peculiarities  of  a young 
lady  who  was  listening  to  him.  Did  you  ever  hear  of 
the  penny  that  burned  a hole  in  a child’s  pocket,  to  get 
a way  out?” 

“Why  are  you  alway  so  unpleasant  with  me?” 

“Am  I unpleasant?” 

“Very.  You  always  force  me  to  speak  of  a thing  I 
hate  speaking  of — money!  After  all,  it  is  my  own  to 
do  what  I like  with.” 

“ I wish  you  would  always  look  on  it  as  your  own.” 

“ When  do  I not  look  on  it  so?” 

“ When  you  spend  it  on  cloth-of-gold  curtains  for  the 
O’Flaherty  deserted  castle,  to  be  eaten  by  moths,  and 
hung  with  cobwebs.” 
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“ But  the  curtains  would  be  for  my  own  use — ” 

“ Or  when  you  send  carriages  and  ball-dresses  by  rail 
from  Dublin  into  Connaught.” 

I felt  my  face  crimson  all  over.  How  silly  I had 
been  to  allow  myself  to  be  caught. 

“ What  do  you  mean  ? ” I managed  to  say. 

“ I knew  the  first  moment  I heard  of  it  that  the  freak 
was  yours — ” 

“ Now,  are  you  not  unkind  to  call  it  a freak?  It  gave 
much  pleasure  to  your  mother  and  sisters.” 

“ It  has  placed  them  in  an  awkward  position,  provoked 
gossip  about  their  affairs,  and  they  feel  it,  though  they 
are  silent.” 

Only  my  pride  restrained  my  tears.  So  this  was  all 
the  result  of  my  effort  to  give  a little  pleasure. 

“You  have  no  proof  of  what  you  say.  You  cannot 
prove  my  guilt.” 

“ Hardly,  if  you  were  to  deny  it.  But  untruthfulness 
is  not  one  of  your  faults.” 

“It  is  interesting  to  know  that.  But  if  I have  not 
denied  it,  neither  have  I acknowledged  the  crime.” 

“I  think  you  acknowledged  it  when  you  reproached 
me  as  unkind  in  calling  your  action  a freak.” 

“ Somebody’s  action — I did  not  say  mine.  You  must 
not  tell  Mrs.  MacMurrough,  nor  your  sisters.  Have 
you—" 

“No;  I will  not  tell  them  without  first  letting  you 
know.  I have  enlightened  her  on  the  subject  of  the 
overprice  you  paid  for  Shaney’s,  and  she  is  already 
troubled  about  that.  If  she  knew  of  this — ” 

“It  would  deprive  me  of  her  friendship,”  I said,  in 
what  sounded  to  my  own  ears  a piteous  voice,  to  the 
great  hurt  of  my  pride. 

He  turned  away  his  head  and  walked  to  the  wfindow. 
I also  turned  and  went  quickly  from  the  room  in  search 
of  Duncie.  As  I was  just  outside  the  door  I heard  him 
speaking;  doubtless  with  his  face  still  to  the  window 
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and  believing  me  still  in  the  room.  Though  exceedingly 
curious  to  know  what  he  was  saying,  I felt  some  satis- 
faction in  thinking  that  he  would  receive  no  answer,  and 
on  turning  his  head,  would  find  me  gone. 

I discovered  Duncie  and  Paddy  and  a boiling  kettle  in 
the  kitchen  premises,  and  I helped  to  search  for  as  many 
cups  and  platters  as  would  serve  for  our  tea.  Then  we 
returned  in  procession  to  the  dining-room,  Duncie  bear- 
ing a tray,  Paddy  the  steaming  kettle,  and  myself  laden 
with  our  luncheon  basket. 

While  Paddy  waited  on  us  I took  the  opportunity  of 
opening  my  intentions  as  to  the  taking  of  the  house, 
hurried  on  by  my  late  skirmish  with  the  pride  of  Dr. 
Dermod,  which  led  me  to  consider  a hasty  conclusion  to 
my  visit  to  Carrig-a-lea. 

“Now,  about  letting  the  house,  Paddy,”  I began.  “ You 
said  you  would  not  have  a strange  man  coming  to  hang 
up  his  hat  in  the  ancient  castle  of  the  O’Flahertys.” 

“ I did,  your  honour,  miss.” 

“ But  suppose  the  strange  man  were  a lady,  a good 
Irishwoman,  and  the  hat  trimmed  with  flowers — like 
this,”  I said,  taking  off  my  hat,  and  twirling  it  before 
the  old  man.  “ And  suppose  she  admired  the  old  castle 
tremendously,  and  instead  of  carrying  away  the  ‘ould 
ancient  grandeur’  out  of  it,  would  put  beautiful  things 
into  it — what  would  you  say  to  her,  Paddy?  What 
about  the  hat?” 

I gave  it  another  twirl,  and  Paddy  looked  with  great 
delight  first  at  it,  and  then  at  me,  and  said: 

“ Faix,  then,  miss,  honey,  I think  I’d  be  for  nailin’  up 
a peg  for  that  hat,  if  it  was  in  the  big  front  hall  itself; 
an’  that  it  might  niver  be  took  down  again!” 

“Well,  then,  it’s  a bargain,  Paddy,”  I said:  “shake 
hands  on  it.  When  am  I to  get  possession?” 

Paddy  was  quivering  with  pride  and  delight. 

“ Oh,  but,  miss,  honey,  you’ll  have  to  write  to  the 
agent!”  he  stammered,  looking  at  the  hand  I had 
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shaken,  as  if  it  were  a curiosity  to  be  put  under  a 
glass  case. 

“ True,”  I said,  and  took  the  agent’s  address;  and  then 
we  had  our  tea,  and  began  to  think  of  remounting  our 
jaunting-car. 
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Dermod  thought  She  ought  to  be  Told 


That  night  I made  up  my  mind  that  it  was  time  to 
return  to  Aunt  Sib;  but  on  another  point,  after  long 
thinking,  I remained  undecided.  Finding  myself  alone 
with  Dr.  Dermod  in  the  garden  next  morning,  I im- 
pulsively opened  a conversation  with  him,  hoping  for 
enlightenment. 

“The  top  o’  the  morning  to  you,  Miss  Tabinette!”  he 
said,  and  presented  me  with  a rose,  making  a mock  bow 
and  pulling  his  forelock.  “ I can  see,”  he  added,  standing 
very  erect  again,  “ that  celestial  rose-pink  makes  a very 
charming  frock  in  the  sunrise,”  with  a glance  at  my 
muslin  gown. 

“ It  is  white,”  I said ; “ only  the  colours  from  the  sky 
have  tinged  it.” 

“Really!  It  will  not  wash?  Well,  white  is  a good 
fair  colour,  like  a clear  conscience,  or  a placid  sleep, 
without  dreams.  I hope  the  fire  in  your  eyes  is  from 
the  clouds  also.  If  it  were  anger  I should  be  afraid  of 


“I  wish  you  would  be  serious  for  one  moment.  I 
want  to  speak  to  you  in  earnest.” 

“ Speak,  white  lady  of  the  rose-cloud ! I am  the  most 
serious  man  in  Ireland  at  this  moment.” 

“ You  don’t  look  at  all  in  earnest,  but  I want  to  say 
something  really  important.  It  is  about  that  thing  you 
called  a ‘freak’,  what  Nursey  thinks  the  ‘hill-men’  did. 
You  spoke  yesterday  as  if  your  mother  were  in  some 
way  wronged  by  its  not  being  known  to  her,  or  others, 
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who  was  to  blame.  That  being  so,  ought  I not  to  tell 
her?” 

“ I think  someone  ought  to  tell  her.” 

“There  could  be  only  you  to  do  it,  or  myself.  I 
would  rather  do  it  myself.  You  would  misrepresent  me 
horribly;  for  you  don’t  understand  me  in  the  least.” 

“ Oh  yes,  I do ! ” 

“You  would  make  it  appear  that  I did  it  for  a whim, 
to  amuse  myself,  and  make  a mystery.  And  I could 
never  make  you  understand  the  feeling  I had  about  it.” 

I suppose  my  indignation  flushed  me  here,  for  Dermod, 
after  a glance  at  my  face,  wheeled  round  and  looked 
suggestively  at  the  crimson  sun-clouds. 

“ I would  rather  tell  the  whole  story  myself,”  I said. 
“ Your  mother  will  understand  me.” 

“I  shouldn’t  wonder,”  he  said,  with  a softness  that 
surprised  me,  but  somehow  annoyed  me  as  much  as  his 
mockeries.  It  was  the  tone  one  would  use  towards  a 
child.  Why  could  he  not  talk  to  me  as  if  I were  a 
reasonable  being? 

“There  is  another  thing  I want  to  ask,”  I said  im- 
pulsively. “ Does  your  mother  know  all  about — ” 
“What?” 

“ You  know  quite  well  what  I mean.” 

“ Upon  my  word  I don’t.” 

I tapped  my  foot  with  impatience. 

“You  do.” 

“ I don’t.” 

“ Well,  then,  about  Uncle  Ulick’s  will.” 

“She  knows  that  he  left  you  heiress  of  some  very 
productive  oil-wells.” 

“But  the  conditions;  the — the — Museum?”  I hurled 
out  the  word  which  had  to  stand  for  so  much  that  we 
both  knew  about. 

“ Of  course  not.  It  would  have  been  very  awkward 
for  both  you  and  me  if  she  had  known  it.  And  by  the 
way,  now  that  you  mention  it,  let  me  advise  you  to  save 
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a little  of  your  money  before  the  museum  rises  to  block 
your  path.” 

“ I will  not  save.  I will  scatter  it  all  about  for  good 
while  it  lasts,  and  then  I will  earn  my  bread,  if  need  be.” 

“ Let  me  see.  In  twelve  years  you  will  be  thirty-one 
or  two.  After  living  so  long  in  luxury,  the  mistress  of 
wealth,  you  will  find  the  world  a rather  cold  place  when 
you  are  without  a penny.” 

“ Pray  don’t  trouble  yourself  about  my  affairs,”  I said 
loftily;  and  then  we  were  joined  by  Duncie,  and  nothing 
more  on  the  burning  subject  was  said. 

My  announcement  that  I must  now  return  to  Dublin 
was  received  with  kind  expressions  of  regret  by  Mrs. 
MacMurrough  and  the  girls,  and  all  tried  to  persuade  me 
to  prolong  my  visit.  But,  on  my  explaining  that  my 
aunt  required  change  of  air,  and  that  I was  about  to 
purchase  or  rent  Castle  O’Flaherty,  intending  to  spend 
the  rest  of  the  summer  there,  they  no  longer  opposed  my 
resolution. 

“ Tabby,”  said  Duncie  when  we  were  alone,  “ what 
oceans  of  money  you  must  have,  to  think  of  buying 
Castle  O’Flaherty,  with  everything  else  you  are  en- 
gaged in!” 

‘‘That  is  just  it,  Duncie.  I have  oceans  of  money. 
Isn’t  it  dreadful?  And  ought  I not  to  spend  it?  I am 
trying  to  make  it  of  use.  Even  Castle  O’Flaherty.  There 
is  that  poor  wood-chopper  in  Canada.  If  I buy  the  castle 
I shall  give  him  another  start  in  life,  besides  providing 
pleasure  for  my  friends.” 

Duncie’s  pleasures  were  so  easily  provided,  and  had  so 
little  to  do  with  money,  that  my  wealth  was  like  a fairy 
tale  to  her  imagination.  She  thought  it  must  be  a great 
trouble  to  me  to  find  out  ways  of  spending  it — a trouble 
she  did  not  envy. 

“ If  I had  it,  I suppose  I should  have  to  leave  Bog  M6r 
and  go  round  the  world,”  she  said.  “ And  that  would  be 
a change  I should  not  like.” 
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“ You  will  not  always  feel  like  that,”  I said.  “ There 
are  other  beautiful  things  in  the  world  besides  Bog 
M6r.” 

“ I feel  like  it  now,  at  all  events;  but,  oh,  Tabby,  I am 
so  glad  about  Castle  O’Flaherty ! I am  one  of  the  friends 
who  will  be  benefited.  I shall  be  always  going  to  see 

y) 

you. 

“ And  always  welcome.  Believe  me,  we  shall  have 
gay  times.  I am  going  to  invite  a number  of  friends 
from  a distance  to  come  and  see  Ireland,  and  you  must 
help  me  to  make  them  understand  a bog.  We  are  near 
the  end  of  June,  now.  I have  spent  two  whole  months 
visiting.  I hope  to  be  settled  with  my  large  family  in 
my  castle  on  the  Atlantic,  early  in  July.  And  there  is  a 
great  deal  to  be  done,  meantime.  So  you  must  let  me  go.” 

That  was  all  arranged,  and  yet  there  was  still  some- 
thing to  be  done — something  very  hard  to  do,  and  yet 
which  I would  not  leave  Carrig-a-lea  without  accomplish- 
ing. I had  to  confess  to  Mrs.  MacMurrough  that  it  was 
I who  had  taken  the  liberty  of  sending  the  carriage  and 
dresses  for  the  ball.  Dermod  thought  it  right  that  she 
should  be  told,  and  I had  forbidden  him  to  speak  for  me ; 
and  therefore  I must  not  shirk  this  self-appointed  duty. 
But  my  tongue  felt  so  tied  on  the  subject  that  hour 
followed  hour,  and  my  last  few  days  at  Carrig-a-lea  ran 
away  without  my  having  said  a word.  On  the  very  last 
afternoon,  when  my  packing  was  done,  I sat  down  and 
wept  in  my  room  because  of  my  unconquerable  difficulty. 
It  came  upon  me  that  I should  be  guilty  of  a gross  im- 
pertinence in  making  such  an  announcement  on  the 
eve  of  my  departure.  I almost  resolved  to  write  about 
the  matter  after  my  return  to  Dublin,  but  a minute’s 
reflection  suggested  that  such  a course  could  only  make 
matters  still  worse.  At  a critical  moment  the  door 
opened,  and  Mrs.  MacMurrough  came  into  the  room  to 
see  if  I had  all  the  assistance  I needed.  She  was  startled 
to  find  me  in  tears. 
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“ My  dear!  is  this  for  leaving  us?  How  glad  I am  if 
you  are  sorry  to  leave  us!  Now  there  is  a silly  speech!” 
said  my  dear  lady,  laughing,  but  with  tears  in  her  kind 
eyes. 

“ Oh,  it  is  not  that,  Mrs.  MacMurrough ! ” I said,  leaning 
my  head  on  her  shoulder,  for  she  had  put  her  arm  round 
me.  “ It  is,  of  course,  and  it  isn’t,  because  there  is  some- 
thing else  troubling  me.  There  is  something  I have  to 
confess  to  you,  and  I can’t  do  it.” 

“ What  can  you  mean?”  she  said.  “ Come,  Tabby,  if  it 
ought  to  be  told,  out  with  it.” 

I got  sudden  courage.  “ You  remember  the  ball,  and 
the  carriage,  and  all  that?”  I said.  “Well,  it  was  I who 
did  it.” 

“You!”  she  exclaimed  in  a tone  of  amazement. 

“ I did  not  mean  any  harm.  It  was  a great  liberty,  as 
I see  now,  perhaps  an  impertinence,  but  I never  imagined 
that.  I have  been  so  used  to  do  just  as  I like;  and  it  was 
so  delightful  to  give  you  a pleasant  surprise.  I heard 
them  saying  that  the  girls  could  not  go  to  the  ball  for 
such  absurd  reasons,  and  I thought  it  would  be  sweet  to 
have  them  there.  And  I was  able  to  do  it  so  easily,  just 
like  waving  a wand.  Aunt  Sib  managed  it — she  always 
does  everything  just  as  I ask  her;  and — and — Dr.  Dermod 
guessed  it  all,  and  he  seemed  to  think  it  was  indelicate 
of  me,  and  that  you  ought  to  be  told;  and  I would  not 
let  him  tell  for  me,  and  we  quarrelled  about  it.  He  thinks 
me  an  unpleasant,  purse-proud  girl.  I don’t  mind  him,  or 
what  he  thinks  of  me,  but  I do  mind  you.  I have  been 
miserable,  fearing  you  would  think  badly  of  me  if  you 
knew — ; and  yet  he  thought  I ought  to  tell  you — ” 

I broke  off  with  a sob;  but  a sweet  little  laugh  from 
Mrs.  MacMurrough  checked  it  and  made  me  look  up. 

“What  sorrow  for  a kind  act!”  she  said.  “What  a 
shame  for  Dermod  to  make  you  so  uneasy!  But  you 
must  not  heed  him  on  such  a point.  His  pride  is  his 
hobby.” 
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“He  is  horribly  proud,”  I said.  “And  so  am  I,  per- 
haps,” I added,  “ to  be  honest.  And  so  we  always  quarrel. 
But  I don’t  mind,  if  you  will  only  forgive  me,  Mrs. 
MacMurrough.” 

“And  that  I do  most  heartily,”  she  said.  “I  own 
that  for  some  reasons  I would  rather  the  thing  had  not 
happened;  but,  after  all,  they  are  rather  paltry  reasons. 
I said  truly  at  the  time  that,  as  I found  my  aunt  igno- 
rant of  the  matter,  I could  not  guess  who  our  anonymous 
friend  might  be.  I dare  say  most  people  have  forgotten 
all  about  it  by  this  time.” 

“Oh,  you  are  good!  And  you  think  nothing  more 
need  be  said  on  the  matter?”  I cried,  kissing  her  hand, 
which  immediately  began  stroking  my  hair  as  if  I had 
been  a kitten. 

“Little  goosie  girl!”  she  said,  “and  generous  heart  and 
high  mind!  That  is  you,  dear  Tabby.  And  we  are  truly 
grateful  for  your  affectionate  interest  in  us,  and  for  your 
munificent  present.” 

I felt  quite  humbled  by  her  praises,  which  caused  a 
delightful  reaction  from  my  state  of  feeling  of  half  an 
hour  ago.  “ And  you  don’t  call  me  a purse-proud  crea- 
ture?” I said. 

“I  don’t.  Everything  the  reverse.  I should  scold 
Dermod,  only  I really  think  you  are  able  to  fight  your 
own  battles  in  that  quarter.  Now,  bathe  your  eyes  and 
come  down  to  tea;  and  if  you  like  I will  send  the  naughty 
boy  to  have  his  in  the  school-room. 

“Oh  no!”  I said.  “I  should  not  like  him  to  see  that 
he  had  afflicted  me  so  much.  And  I really  don’t  care, 
now  that  you  know  all  about  it,  and  are  not  angry  with 
me.” 

My  dear  lady  laughed  again,  and  kissed  me. 

“Don’t  tell  Nano  and  Duncie,  please,  till  after  I am 
gone.  I could  not  bear  to  spoil  my  last  evening  by 
talking  about  it  again,”  I said,  as  she  left  the  room; 
and  she  promised  to  gratify  me. 
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We  were  all  particularly  lively  at  tea,  discussing  my 
probable  experiences  at  Castle  O’Flaherty,  counting  up 
the  bed-rooms  and  the  number  of  persons  to  occupy 
them,  also  the  amusements  to  be  reckoned  on  as  induce- 
ments to  them  to  entrust  themselves  to  the  wilds  of 
Connaught;  and  last,  not  least,  the  necessaries,  if  not 
luxuries,  to  be  supplied  to  the  establishment  before  the 
arrival  of  servants  and  guests. 
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Back  in  Ely  Place  I found  innumerable  matters  of  interest 
to  be  attended  to.  Sib  was  looking  pale,  and  quite  ready 
for  the  Atlantic  breezes,  also,  as  usual,  willing  to  enter 
into  all  my  schemes.  Friends  had  been  very  kind  to  her 
in  my  absence,  and  dear  Lady  O’Brien  had  never  allowed 
her  to  feel  lonely.  Now,  however,  people  were  moving 
away  here  and  there  for  the  warm  weather,  windows 
were  shuttered  up  on  every  side  of  us,  and  the  face  of 
the  caretaker  appeared  to  the  belated  visitor  at  forsaken 
hall-doors.  We  lost  no  time  in  despatching  all  that  was 
needful  for  comfort  to  Castle  O’Flaherty;  but  my  first 
day  in  Dublin  was  devoted  to  Anna  Devereux. 

“ I was  there  yesterday,”  said  Sib.  “ You  will  find  a 
change.” 

As  we  neared  the  street  I exclaimed:  “What  is  that 
building  rising  over  yonder?” 

Sib  laughed. 

“ You  don’t  mean  the  factory?”  I cried.  “Oh,  how 
good!” 

“ It  has  made  wonderful  progress,”  said  Sib.  “ Anna 
Devereux  does  not  sleep  over  her  work,  I can  tell  you.” 

“ She  has  been  doing  all  this  for  me  while  I have  been 
amusing  myself!  How  can  I ever  thank  her?” 

“ You  have  made  her  very  happy,  I think,”  said  Sib 
gently.  “ She  only  wants  a sphere  of  work,  and  you 
have  provided  her  with  that.  It  is  your  very  first  step  in 
usefulness  at  Shaney’s.” 

“ Sib,  you  are  a darling  to  say  so!” 
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Sib  laughed.  “ You  are  becoming  very  Irish  in  the 
warmth  of  your  expressions,  my  Tabby.  Some  time  ago 
you  thought  it  more  dignified  to  be  measured — •” 

“Is  it  the  climate  or  the  people?”  I asked.  “Or  both? 
I feel  that  there  is  a gradual  alteration  going  on  within 
me.  My  crude  sympathies  keep  expanding  and  bursting 
into  flower,  if  I may  say  so.  I would  rather  be  warm 
and  happy,  without  fear  or  favour,  than  cold  and  critical 
to  satisfy  my  pride  or  my  vanity.” 

Facing  Anna’s  dwelling-house  I found  it  dwarfed  by 
the  factory  which  had  risen  behind,  a little  to  one  side  of 
it.  The  workmen  were  making  such  a clatter  that  we 
could  hardly  hear  the  sound  of  the  little  old  French 
knocker  of  the  small  hall-door,  which  I had  not  ex- 
changed in  favour  of  anything  modern.  Anna  was  out 
at  the  works  inspecting  progress,  and  had  to  be  sum- 
moned, while  we  waited  in  my  great-great-great-great- 
grandmother’s drawing-room. 

“You  are  increasing  the  number  of  “greats”  so  fast 
that  you  will  banish  the  dear  old  imaginary  lady  alto- 
gether by  driving  her  so  far  off,”  laughed  Sib. 

“That  I will  not  do.  She  is  an  actual  presence  here 
for  me.  And  how  sweetly  Anna  Devereux  lives  up  to 
her.  Oh,  why  can  I not  stay  here  with  her?” 

“Because  you  cannot  live  in  half-a-dozen  places  at 
once,  my  dear,”  said  Sib.  “ One  of  those  unreasonable 
inconveniences  imposed  on  us  by  the  limitations  of  this 
life.  If  you  could  live  fully  in  a hundred  atoms,  each 
atom  a complete  individual,  you  would  live  in  a hun- 
dred places,  and  have  a hundred  distinct  circles  of 
friends.” 

“That  sounds  rather  scattery,”  I said,  laughing.  “I 
must  strive  for  more  faculty  of  cohesion.” 

And  then  Anna  came  in.  She  looked  bonny  and 
wholesomer  than  ever  as  she  told  us  of  all  that  had  been 
done,  and  all  that  was  to  do.  The  place  was  not  yet 
ready  for  machinery. 
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“ By  next  spring  we  shall  probably  see  the  works 
going,”  she  said. 

Then  my  manager-of-works  arrived  and  explained  all 
sorts  of  technical  points,  which  we  determinedly  tried  to 
understand.  After  we  had  taken  in  all  the  knowledge 
we  could  digest,  we  accompanied  him  to  inspect  the  grow- 
ing building.  Finally,  we  had  tea  in  the  great-grand- 
mother’s drawing-room.  Anna  took  some  pretty  antique 
china  cups  out  of  the  old  French  cupboard  which  was  a 
fixture  in  one  corner,  and  produced  a tea-caddy  of  a date 
to  match.  I had  forgotten  having  provided  all  those 
little  details  to  suit  with  the  grandmother’s  cupboard, 
and  they  took  me  by  pleasant  surprise. 

“ As  you  expect  to  reap,  you  sow,”  said  Anna,  present- 
ing me  with  my  cup  of  tea,  “otherwise  I should  be  enter- 
taining you  probably  with  cheap  crockery.” 

“ Tea  never  tastes  well  out  of  anything  but  delicate 
china,”  I said  sagely. 

“ If  I have  a book,  I can  drink  out  of  anything  that  is 
clean  and  white,”  said  Anna.  “Think  of  what  a number  of 
delightful  books  the  price  of  these  cups  would  get  for  one.” 

“What  books?”  I asked  eagerly;  but  Anna  laughed. 
“No  books  in  particular,”  she  said.  “ I have  all  the 
books  I want  at  present.  I was  thinking  of  the  general 
principle.” 

“Tabby  wants  everybody  to  have  everything,”  said 
Sib.  “ Some  day  she  will  find  that  it  is  not  having 
everything  that  makes  happiness.  The  sweetest  happi- 
ness requires  the  simplest  materials.” 

“ Now,  Sibbie  dear,  don’t  moralize,”  I cried.  “ Let  me 
find  myself  out.  I’m  beginning  already.  There  are 
several  things  I have  learned.  But  the  cramming  system 
would  never  suit  me.  I shall  have  to  go  slowly.” 

That  evening  we  made  out  a list  of  the  friends  to  be 
invited  to  pay  us  a visit  at  Castle  O’Flaherty. 

“ Cousin  Valerie  ”,  I wrote  at  the  head  of  the  list. 

“Do  you  think  she  would  like  to  come?”  asked  Sib. 
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“ Yon  remember  how  she  protested  against  the  idea  of 
coming  to  Ireland.” 

“ That  is  just  why  I shall  insist  on  her  coming.  ] 
want  her  to  see  Ireland.  If  she  can’t  be  happy  in  Castle 
O’Flaherty  she  does  not  deserve  to  live.  What  does 
Rouen  know  about  our  Atlantic?” 

“ And  what  does  Connaught  know  about  the  Chateau 
de  Vareilles  and  the  Maison  Bourgtheroulde?”  said  Sib. 

“ To  me  one  enhances  the  value  of  the  other,”  I said. 
“It  will  be  good  for  Cousin  Valerie  to  enlarge  her  ex- 
perience. It  isn’t  good  to  feed,  always,  on  either  sugar- 
plums or  wild  apples.  The  Marquise  only  knows  the 
sugar-plums.  Connaught  will  give  her  a taste  of  the 
wild  apples.” 

“ Well,  dear,  you  must,  as  you  say,  learn  for  yourself. 
But  one  of  the  things  you  will  learn,  however  slowly,  is 
that  Cousin  Valerie  will  not  like  Castle  O’Flaherty.” 

I laughed  mischievously,  I am  afraid. 

“Candidly,  I don’t  think  she  will.  But  the  thing  I 
want  to  see,  is  the  Marquise  de  Vareilles  actively  engaged 
in  hating  Connaught.  To  know  that  she  is  constituted 
so  as  to  be  sure  to  hate  it,  is  not  half  such  fun.  You 
will  find  that  she  will  be  sure  it  is  the  fault  of  the 
young  people  of  the  present  day  that  such  places  as 
Castle  O’Flaherty  exist.” 

“ I did  not  know  you  could  be  so  inhospitable,  Tabby.” 
“ Oh,  I shall  not  be  inhospitable ! I shall  make  her 
thoroughly  comfortable  and  happy.  Her  hatred  will  be 
a theory  that  need  not  interfere  with  her  enjoyment.” 

“I  give  you  up,”  said  Sib.  “You  are  taking  me  out 
of  my  depth.  But  I suppose  she  must  be  invited.  Pro- 
ceed with  your  list,  my  dear.” 

“ Hilaire,  of  course,  and  Reine  and  Lucie.” 

“ I did  not  think  you  would  want  Hilaire.” 

“ But  I do  want  him.  Cousin  Valerie  would  not  be 
half  as  much  fun  without  Hilaire.  And  I know  the 
girls  would  love  to  come.  Then  there  is  Miriam — ” 
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“ Tabby ! How  can  you  be  so  rash  ? What  will  you 
do  with  so  up-to-date  a young  lady  in  your  wilds  ?” 

“She  and  Cousin  Valerie  will  educate  each  other/'  I 
said  gleefully.  “ Miriam  will  be  a living  illustration  of 
all  the  anti  - latter  - day  - young  - woman  theories  of  the 
Marquise.  They  will  provide  us  with  some  rare  amuse- 
ment, will  those  two.” 

“ And  Miriam  will  be  miserable.” 

“ No.  In  spite  of  her  circumstances  she  has  a little 
nature  left;  and  she  will  learn  to  enjoy  herself  intensely.” 
“ I don’t  know  where  you  get  these  lights,  Tabby.  I 
hope  they  are  not  will-o’-the-wisps.  But  pray  go  on.” 

“ Ruth  Stanford,  and  her  easel,  and  her  adopted  boy,” 
I continued.  “ There  we  shall  have  a prize.  Ruth  will 
just  worship  the  scenery,  and  will  be  enchanted  to  gather 
bits  of  it  into  her  portfolio.  And  the  boy  will  be  like  a 
caged  lark  let  fly.  Now,  have  you  any  objection  to 
these,  Aunt  Sibbie?” 

“ None,  my  darling.  There  you  can  make  no  mistake. 
I already  see  that  boy  enjoying  himself.” 

“And  dear  ideal  Ruth,  with  her  head  in  the  clouds. 
You  will  see  how  chummy  she  will  be  with  the  moun- 
tains.” 

“ I think  you  are  at  the  end  of  your  list  of  foreigners.” 
“ Then  we  shall  have  home-people  coming  and  going. 
Lady  O’Brien  has  half -promised — after  they  return  from 
the  German  waters.  She  was  born  in  Connaught,  and 
adores  it.  Sir  Martin,  who  is  a Cork  man,  is  not  so  keen 
for  the  western  bogs;  but  we  will  make  him  like  it. 
Anna  Devereux  simply  must  come,  sooner  or  later.  I 
know  she  will  enjoy  it  enormously.  The  whole  campaign 
would  be  a failure  without  Anna!” 

“ With  your  zest  for  making  it  a success  it  can  hardly 
be  a failure.  Have  you  assembled  all  your  company?” 
“Well,  you  see,  I have  twenty  bed-rooms;  but  then  I 
shall  have  the  people  from  Carrig-a-lea  and  Ross-na-roe, 
and  all  the  other  hospitable  places,  who  will  be  coming 
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and  going,  especially  coming,  I hope,  and  with  these  we 
shall  have  a pretty  good  party,  without  counting  persons 
whom  we  may  think  of  later.  I am  so  anxious  to  make 
you  and  the  Mac  Mur  roughs  known  to  each  other.” 

“ I feel  a little  shy  of  meeting  Mrs.  MacMurrough, 
considering  the  affair  of  the  ball,”  said  Sib.  “ Will  she 
forgive  me  as  well  as  you?” 

“ She  will,  dear  Sib.  If  she  were  capable  of  bearing 
you  any  ill-will  it  would  all  disappear  the  moment  she 
looked  at  you.  But  you  don’t  know  how  meek  and 
harmless  you  look,  my  little  aunt.  A white  dove  is  a 
vulture  in  appearance  compared  with  you.” 

“ Tabby,  you  are  losing  your  wits  with  excitement. 
But  it  is  sweet  to  see  you  so  happy,  darling.” 

“I  am  happy.  Then  there  is  Nano — who  will  show 
you  how  lovely  and  delightful  a young  woman  can  be 
when  she  is  devoid  of  vanity  and  selfishness.  And 
Duncie  will  sing  you  weird  songs  to  the  harp,  and  teach 
you  the  Irish  language  and  fairy  history.” 

“And  is  Dr.  Dermod  not  to  be  admitted?”  asked  Sib. 
“ Is  he  to  be  altogether  outside  the  pale  of  your  hospi- 
talities?” 

“Oh,  I don’t  know!”  I said.  “He  is  very  nice  when 
he  is  not  impertinent.  I don’t  want  to  be  unfriendly 
with  him — for  the  sake  of  his  mother  and  sisters.  But 
of  course  I have  made  up  my  mind  that  everything  I 
ever  do  will  be  wrong  or  silly  in  his  eyes.” 

“ I suppose  the  antagonism  between  you,  if  such  it  be, 
arises  out  of  the  awkward  conditions  of  that  extra- 
ordinary will.” 

“ He  can’t  forget  it,”  I said  aggrievedly. 

“ Nor  can  you,  Tabby.  It  would  be  well  if  you  could 
both  put  it  out  of  your  minds.” 

“ I can’t,  Sib.  Here  I am,  squandering  all  this  income, 
when  he  might  as  well  share  it  with  me,  and  allow  his 
mother  and  sisters  to  have  the  benefit  of  it.  And  if  I do 
the  smallest  thing  to  make  up  a little,  ever  so  little,  he 
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is  all  in  a passion  of  pride — if  he  is  not  laughing  at  me. 
And  then  to  think  of  that  museum  looming  in  the  dis- 
tance, rising  to  swallow  up  everything  that  might  be  so 
useful  to  that  man  in  his  scientific  career!” 

Sib  smiled.  I felt  aggrieved  at  her  smiling,  though 
I was  too  much  in  a passion  of  earnestness  to  perceive 
that  I was  ridiculous. 

“ You  say  you  might  have  shared  with  him,  Tabby. 
Do  you  regret  that  your  uncle’s  wish  was  too  hastily  set 
aside.” 

“ You  misunderstand  me  altogether,”  I said  indignantly. 
“ How  could  I regret?  You  know  he  refused  to  have 
anything  to  do  with  me.” 

“ But  you  rejected  him  first.” 

“ Yes,”  I said,  a little  mollified.  “ Certainly  I did.” 

“ Well,  dear,  it  is  much  better  that  you  did  so,  as  you 
are  always  quarrelling.  It  is  unpleasant  enough  when 
you  meet  so  seldom.  What  would  it  be  if  you  were 
married  ?” 

“I  don’t  know,  I am  sure.  Probably  he  would  beat 
me.  But  all  the  same  I wish  he  would  take  half  of  the 
money,  Aunt  Sib,  and  let  us  continue  to  go  our  different 
ways.” 
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Our  House-Warming 

A few  days  later  Sib  and  I were  in  Castle  O’Flaherty, 
directing  workmen,  receiving  parcels  from  Dublin,  ap- 
pointing servants,  laying  carpets,  hanging  curtains  ancj 
pictures,  and  making  the  place  generally  comfortable 
and  attractive. 

“Sib,  you  look  like  a new  woman!”  I cried,  meeting 
her  at  breakfast  on  the  first  morning.  “ One  night’s  sleep 
beside  an  open  window  above  the  Atlantic  has  given  your 
cheeks  a bloom.” 

“ And  what  am  I to  say  to  yours,  Tabby ! I never  saw 
such  a complexion!” 

“ I walked  a long  way  for  it,”  I said ; “ three  miles 
across  the  bog  by  the  little  beaten  paths,  with  the  plovers 
whinnying  around  my  head  and  the  mountains  in  their 
purple  before  me!  Sib,  there  is  a spell  of  enchantment 
over  this  country  not  to  be  found  elsewhere  on  the  whole 
wide  earth!  No  wonder  if  the  supernatural  people  make 
their  home  in  it.” 

“ Did  you  meet  any  of  them?”  asked  Sib,  engaged  with 
the  tea-pot. 

“ I am  not  sure.  I thought  I saw  a band  of  beautiful 
beings  coming  to  meet  me,  but  afterwards  they  seemed 
to  be  only  mist-wreaths.  It  was  such  a pity,  for  they 
curtsied  and  signed  to  me  so  sweetly.” 

“ Well,  I am  glad  you  are  not  breakfasting  in  Tir-nan- 
oge  instead  of  with  me.” 

“ I should  have  been  careful  not  to  do  that.  Nursey 
at  Carrig-a-lea  warned  me  against  eating  their  bread 
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That  would  mean  good-bye  to  Sib,  and  Castle  O’Flaherty, 
and  Shaney’s,  and  all  friends,  until  the  day  of  judgment!” 
“ I hope  you  are  not  really  superstitious,  Tabby?” 

“ Now,  Sib,  you  need  not  come  to  Connaught  and  re- 
fuse your  daily  poetry,  which  is  as  much  a part  of  your 
sustenance  here  as  your  daily  bread  or  potatoes.  What 
is  the  use  of  winds,  and  lakes,  and  mountain-peaks,  and 
caves,  and  cliffs,  and  breakers  in  a sublime  and  lovely 
region  if  you  will  not  allow  beautiful  and  mystical 
beings  to  troop  in  and  fill  up  the  vacancies?” 

“ Well,  dear,  eat  your  breakfast,  and  I will  think  about 
it,”  said  Sib,  presenting  me  with  a delicious  cake,  which 
she  said  had  been  cooked  on  a thing  called  a “ griddle  ”. 
A “ human  thing”,  however;  “ thim  ones”  had  nothing 
to  do  with  it. 

Before  we  had  quite  finished  our  house -arranging 
operations  our  friends  of  the  country-side  arrived  to  pay 
us  a call  of  welcome.  A brilliant  morning  encouraged 
them  to  put  forth  with  one  accord  from  their  separate 
homes,  and  all  were  overtaken  by  a thunder-storm,  with 
avalanches  of  rain  such  as  often  wash  down  the  moun- 
tain-sides of  Connemara  and  set  their  thousand  streams 
running.  Here  was  an  opportunity  for  Castle  O’Flaherty, 
a good  beginning  for  its  hospitalities,  a test  of  its  re- 
sources. The  visitors  were  seized  on  for  the  night, 
carriages  and  horses  and  servants  were  confiscated,  and 
all  the  de  Burgos,  O’Shaughnessys,  and  MacMurroughs 
were  distributed  into  a selection  of  my  twenty  bed-rooms 
to  prepare  for  dinner.  As  there  were  two  fathers  of 
families  and  four  young  men  of  the  number,  we  were 
not  altogether,  as  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  remarked  with 
satisfaction,  what  is  known  in  the  country  as  a “ hen- 
party ”.  Fortunately  a goodly  store  of  fish,  flesh,  and 
fowl  had  been  laid  in  that  morning,  and  there  was 
nothing  to  interfere  with  the  success  of  this  quite  im- 
promptu house-warming. 

“ Faith,  it’s  a very  agreeable  thing  to  get  a fairy 
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princess  into  the  wilderness,”  said  Mr.  de  Burgo,  airing 
himself  at  the  fire  of  turf  in  the  big  hall,  and  looking 
up  at  the  old  dark  pictures  and  various  trophies  with 
which  the  walls  were  hung.  I remember  coming  here 
as  a boy,  in  old  O’Flaherty’s  time,  and  upon  my  word, 
it  was  not  half  such  a handsome  place  as  you  have  made 
it,  Miss  Tabinette.  And  to  think  of  the  weather  washing 
us  all  in  on  your  hands  like  this,  before  you  have  had 
time  to  unpack  your  trunks  from  Dublin!” 

“ How  long  do  you  take  to  unpack  your  trunks,  Mr. 
de  Burgo?  I have  had  a secret  understanding  with  the 
weather  in  this  matter.” 

“ Well,  all  you  young  ones  want  is  a piper  to  set  you 
dancing  jigs;  and  a pack  of  cards  will  make  us  elderlies 
happy.” 

“ Oh,”  I cried,  “ if  we  only  had  a piper!” 

I heard  a modest  cough,  and,  looking  round,  saw  Paddy 
the  caretaker,  who  had  been  pressed  into  service  as  an 
underling  attendant,  and  who  was  now,  suitably  attired, 
engaged  in  placing  long  black  turf  logs  to  replenish  the 
fire  on  the  hearth-stone. 

“ By  the  blessin’  o’  Providence,  my  lady,”  he  said, 
“ there’s  a half-dhrownded  piper  below,  an’  when  we 
have  him  dhried,  won’t  he  be  delighted  to  be  the  manes 
of  yez  footin’  it.” 

“ Paddy,  you  are  an  angel!”  I cried. 

“ Musha,  then,  my  lady,  I hope  the  angels  are  a sight 
suppler  and  betther-lookin’,  or  heaven  will  be  a great 
take-in!”  said  Paddy,  retiring  in  happy  excitement. 

To  my  surprise  Dr.  Dermod  had  accompanied  his 
mother  and  sisters,  and  it  was  he  who  undertook  to 
teach  me  to  “foot”  the  jig  when  the  dried  and  com- 
forted piper  had  set  up  his  pipes  in  the  hall,  and  was 
performing  a wonderful  planxty,  most  musical  with  airy 
wit  and  whole-hearted  sweetness,  to  “play  Miss  Tabby 
in”,  and  welcome  her  to  the  “ancient  ould  castle”  of  the 
O’Flahertys. 

( B 134  ) 
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“ I did  not  expect  to  see  you  still  in  the  country,”  I 
said  to  Dermod.  “ How  can  the  scientific  workers  in 
medicine  get  on  without  you  so  long?” 

“ Badly,  I have  no  doubt,”  said  Dermod.  “ However, 
I haven’t  neglected  them  for  quite  so  long  as  you  think. 
I have  been  in  London  since  I saw  you  last.  They  tele- 
graphed to  me  that  progress  was  at  a stand-still  in  my 
absence,  so  I rushed  across,  put  everything  to  rights,  and 
here  I am  again,  looking  after  Nano,  who,  by  the  way, 
is  now  as  well  as  anybody,  though  my  mother  can  hardly 
believe  it.” 

“ Your  mother  makes  her  an  excuse  to  give  you  a 
holiday.  How  nice  to  be  a mother’s  spoiled  boy!”  I 
said  impertinently. 

“Or  an  aunt’s  spoiled  girl!”  he  retorted;  and  then  he 
began  to  move  his  feet  in  an  extraordinary  manner  to  a 
jig-tune  so  merry  and  sprightly  that  it  made  the  dancers 
laugh  while  they  were  dancing. 

The  jig  was  easily  learned,  and  Dermod  and  I forgot 
to  be  cross  with  one  another  for  a whole  half-hour. 
We  did  not,  however,  depend  on  the  piper  for  all  our 
music,  as  we  had  both  a piano  and  a harp,  which  had 
arrived  from  Dublin  only  the  day  before.  The  servants 
lurked  in  the  doorways,  and  danced  their  own  jigs  in 
the  side  halls,  so  that  every  heart  in  the  household  was 
merry. 

“ Are  you  really  going  to  invite  English  people  to 
witness  this  sort  of  thing?”  said  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy, 
erecting  her  eye-glass  and  looking  round  the  whole 
scene  critically. 

“And  even  French  people,”  I said  over  my  shoulder, 
with  all  the  breath  I could  spare  from  my  jig. 

“ If  they  don’t  like  it  Miss  Tabby  will  not  force  it  on 
them,”  said  good  Mr.  de  Burgo,  who,  for  a portly  elderly 
gentleman,  had  been  taking  wonderful  exercise  with  Sib 
as  a partner,  the  little  aunt  having  learned  the  step  from 
her  mother  in  America  as  soon  as  she  was  able  to  walk. 
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“ A game  of  bridge  would  be  a little  more  decorous  at 
a certain  time  of  life,”  chimed  in  Mrs.  de  Burgo,  who  saw 
a look  of  displeasure  spoiling  the  beauty  of  her  eldest 
daughters  countenance;  for  Nora’s  eyes  were  on  her 
father. 

“An  excellent  game,  bridge !”  said  Mr.  Hussey O’Shaugh- 
nessy,  a tall,  thin,  mild-mannered  man,  who  believed  in 
his  wife’s  code  of  elegancies  and  sesthetics,  who  never 
contradicted  anybody,  or  asserted  his  own  opinions.  As 
to  whether  his  unvaryingly  conciliatory  attitude  in  his 
family  was  due  to  nature  or  to  training  I never  could 
quite  make  up  my  mind.  Duncie,  who  knew  him  better 
than  I did,  said  it  was  a mixture  of  the  two. 

“Oh,  bother  bridge!”  said  Mr.  de  Burgo,  dropping  out 
of  the  dance  for  want  of  breath.  “ If  we  are  going  to 
have  cards  let  it  be  a game  of  spoiled-five!” 

Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  looked  at  his  wife,  and  reading 
in  her  eyes  that  even  “ spoiled-five  ” would  be  a more 
elegant  pastime  for  an  elderly  gentleman  than  an  Irish 
jig,  he  responded  with  a customary  careful  bridling  of 
his  native  brogue: 

“I  am  sure  we  shall  all  agree  to  whatever  game  you 
prefer,  de  Burgo.” 

So  the  elders  settled  to  their  cards,  and  we  youngers 
went  on  with  our  music  and  dancing.  Duncie  sang  an 
Irish  folk-song  to  an  accompaniment  of  the  pipes,  which 
was  to  me  a revelation  in  music,  and  after  that  the  right 
of  song  passed  from  one  to  another  until  we  had  quite 
a surprising  concert.  Old  Paddy  consented  to  sing  a 
famous  hunting-song  in  Irish  on  condition  that  he  was 
allowed  to  stand  behind  the  door  while  singing;  and  an 
ancient  groom,  who  had  been  “ reared  ” in  the  castle 
stables,  contributed  the  “ Cruiskeen  Lawn  ” from  so  far 
down  in  the  depths  of  the  back  hall,  that  only  for  the 
stentorian  quality  of  his  voice  we  could  not  have  heard 
him. 

It  was  a very  warm  night  in  July,  all  the  doors  and 
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windows  open,  and  after  our  dancing,  a band  of  us  about 
half  a dozen  strong  strolled  out  on  the  rampart,  and 
even  ventured  down  the  stairs  of  the  water-towers,  where 
the  waves  were  lapping  the  worn  flags  of  the  steps 
which  had,  in  a long  past  day,  carried  the  “ mere  Irish  ” 
to  the  boats  that  conveyed  them  to  their  warships. 

“ This  is  really  delightful.  I congratulate  you  on  your 
house-warming,”  said  Dermod,  who  was  in  such  good- 
humour  that  even  I did  not  seem  to  annoy  him. 

“Then  I am  not  so  ridiculous  as  usual  on  this  occa- 
sion?” I said.  “I  ought  to  mark  the  day  with  a white 
stone.  Only  I haven’t  got  one.  By  the  way,  is  there 
nowhere  a pebbly  beach  on  this  island?  Are  all  the 
coasts  guarded  by  these  huge  cliffs,  these  natural  sea- 
walls ? ” 

“ Oh,  not  all ! We  have  pebbly  strands  and  sandy 
creeks  enough;  but  you  would  set  your  heart  on  Castle 
O’Flaherty,  you  know.” 

“ Well,  you  don’t  seem  particularly  sorry  that  I did  so, 
not  at  this  moment  at  least.  To-morrow  I shall  be  all 
wrong  again,  I dare  say.” 

“ Did  I ever  say  you  were  all  wrong?”  he  asked;  and  I 
fancied  there  was  a little  touch  of  genuine  anxiety  in 
his  tone. 

“ Was  there  ever  a time  when  you  did  not  say  so?”  I 
said.  “ But  don’t  imagine  that  it  matters  in  the  least. 
I am  my  own  mistress — ” 

“ True,”  he  said.  “ Undoubtedly  you  are,  and  mistress 
of  a good  deal  besides.” 

“ And  I intend  to  do  as  I please  regardless  of  criti- 
cism,” I added  complacently. 

“That  I also  believe,”  he  said,  smiling;  “and  on  the 
whole  you  do  very  well.” 

I made  him  a mock  curtsy. 

“ I am  not  finding  fault  with  you  now,  am  I ? And  as 
I am  not  in  disgrace  for  the  moment,  may  I ask  a favour 
of  you?” 
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I opened  my  eyes  wide  with  astonishment.  I hardly 
knew  how  to  answer.  It  seemed  so  very  tame  to  be 
getting  on  friendly  terms  with  him.  But  I could  not 
help  saying: 

“ I shall  be  glad  to  do  anything  I can  for  you.  I am 
overwhelmed  by  your  treating  me  as  a reasonable  being.” 
“ I did  not  engage  so  much  as  that,”  he  said,  with  a 
wicked  twinkle  coming  back  to  his  eyes.  “ I appeal 
from  Miss  Tabby  whimsical  to  Miss  Tabby  charitable. 
There  are  some  old  and  ailing  people  in  this  neighbour- 
hood. They  do  me  the  honour  of  looking  on  me  as  their 
state  physician,  and  when  I am  in  the  country  I essay 
what  I can  for  their  cure  or  comfort.” 

“Yes,”  I said  eagerly.  “ What  can  I do  for  them?” 
“You  can  look  after  them  a little;  give  them  some 
nourishment  out  of  your  fat  kitchen;  even  pay  them  a 
visit — when  you  have  time!” 

“ Of  course  I know  you  mean  that  my  time  is  usually 
squandered.  But  I am  really  obliged  to  you  for  telling 
me  of  these  people.  Will  you  give  me  their  names — ” 
“And  addresses?”  he  said,  laughing.  “I  think  I shall 
have  to  pilot  you  myself  to  their  dwellings,  if  you  would 
bear  with  my  company  some  day.” 

“ I will  try  to  bear  it  for  the  sake  of  the  sick  old 
people,”  I said.  “Why  not  to-morrow  morning?” 

“ The  sooner  the  better,”  said  Dermod ; and  then  we 
saw  Sib  with  a knitted  snood  over  her  little  white  head 
coming  to  tell  us  that  supper  was  ready,  and  the  elders 
were  hungry;  and  a bugle  was  blown  to  summon  Nora, 
and  Gertie,  and  Kathleen,  and  Rose,  and  Duncie,  and 
Jack  Butler,  and  Frank,  and  Garrett  Fitzgerald,  and 
Sam  O’Shaughnessy,  who  all  came  up  from  the  water- 
steps  and  down  from  the  ramparts  to  know  what  was 
meant  by  the  startling  music. 
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“Such  Endless  Good  to  be  Done!” 

Next  morning,  Duncie,  Rose  O’Shaughnessy,  and  myself 
started,  with  Dermod’s  escort,  to  explore  the  rocks  and 
outskirts  of  the  bog,  in  search  of  the  aged  patients 
who  had  elected  “Misther  Dermod,  God  bless  him!”  as 
their  state  physician.  We  found  them  in  most  cases 
sitting  in  a fog  of  turf-smoke  close  to  the  embers  of  a 
turf-tire,  either  smoking  or  saying  their  prayers.  One 
old  woman  was  at  the  cabin  door  surrounded  by  a group 
of  babies  whom  she  was  “minding”  while  the  mothers 
were  turf -gathering  in  the  bog,  and  an  old  man  on  a 
crutch  was  digging  potatoes  with  one  hand.  We  were 
particularly  struck  by  an  aged  granny  who  sat  in  the 
sun  on  the  top  of  a green  bank,  with  folded  arms,  her 
head  wrapped  in  something  like  a turban. 

“Do  look  at  that  old  creature,”  I said.  “Is  she  not 
Buddha,  as  you  see  him  in  the  images?  Don’t  tell  me 
that  being  did  not  come  from  the  East  thousands  of 
years  ago.” 

“ I would  not  insist  on  a denial  of  it,”  said  Dermod. 

“But  how  do  you  account  for  her  remaining  here  in 
the  midst  of  all  the  races  that  have  since  peopled  Ire- 
land ? Firbolgs,  Tuatha  de  Danann,  Greeks,  Spaniards, 
Danes,  Normans,  Saxons:  these  are  but  a few  of  the 
peoples  who  ought  to  have  driven  her  out.” 

“ Such  survivals  are  in  nature.  My  own  opinion  is 
that  she  came  here  with  Kays&r,  Noah’s  granddaughter, 
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who  was  the  first  invader  of  the  solitary  and  unpeopled 
green  island  later  known  as  Erinn.  She  brought  fifty 
ladies  in  her  train,  and  some  of  them  may  have  been 
Egyptians.” 

“ I hope  she  is  longing  for  the  flesh-pots  of  Egypt, 
then,”  I said,  “ for  I have  brought  her  some  very  good 
soup  as  a substitute,  and  she  will  hardly  know  the 
difference  between  the  pots  of  Castle  O’Flaherty  and 
those  of  her  own  country,  which  she  remembers.” 

Paddy  was  in  attendance  with  a basket,  and  stood 
grinning  with  approbation  as  we  approached  the  old 
lady  with  offers  of  refreshment.  From  her  rapt  and 
fixed  countenance,  apparently  dreaming  of  Nirvana,  I 
did  not  expect  the  flood  of  eloquence  which  she  out- 
poured on  us,  after  having  swallowed  a dose  of  Dr. 
Dermod’s  prescription.  The  smokers  at  the  turf-fires, 
all  pretty  voluble,  were  statues  of  silence  compared  with 
her.  Her  appreciation  of  the  good  nourishment  and  her 
gratitude  to  the  ministers  of  it  were  enough  to  make 
one  sad  at  so  much  wonder  and  thanks  for  so  little.  It 
was  strange  to  see  the  tinge  of  the  red  of  life  coming 
into  the  blue  lips  and  the  yellow  shrivelled  cheeks,  and 
to  think  that  one  could  thus  easily  affect  the  life-current 
of  human  blood.  She  relaxed  her  attitude  of  patient 
abstraction,  her  eyes  twinkled,  and  she  looked  less  like 
Buddha  and  more  like  the  grandmother  of  little,  bare- 
legged, hungry  Irish  children. 

A good-looking  young  woman  with  bare  feet,  well- 
formed,  and  stained  brown  with  the  bog -water  in 
which  she  had  been  toiling,  now  came  up,  her  bright 
brown  hair  blown  from  her  face,  her  gray  eyes  shin- 
ing welcome.  She  carried  a “cleeve”  of  turf  on  her 
back,  and  put  it  down  on  the  bank  beside  the  old 
woman. 

“ Taste  it,”  said  the  Buddha,  presenting  her  cup  to  the 
young  woman,  who  put  her  lips  to  it  delicately  and 
handed  it  back  to  the  granny. 
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“ Then  it’s  no  wonder  ye z are  all  so  beautiful,”  said 
the  girl,  “ if  that’s  what  yez  live  on.” 

As  her  eyes  shone  with  the  sincerity  of  the  compli- 
ment I could  not  but  think  that  to  live  with  one’s  feet  in 
bog- water  may  be  as  beautifying  as  anything  that  comes 
out  of  a Castle  O’Flaherty  soup-cauldron.  But,  alas!  I 
have  since  had  to  learn  that  such  beauty  as  hers  is 
evanescent.  Cruel  weather,  harsh  living,  and  hunger 
disfigure  the  features,  harden  the  flesh,  and  tan  the  skin 
till  the  type  of  the  Christian’s  angel  gives  place  all  too 
soon  to  that  of  the  pagan’s  Buddha. 

All  the  girl’s  anxiety  was  now  to  offer  us  something  in 
return  for  our  munificence. 

“ The  hin’s  goin’  to  lay,  miss,”  she  said  to  me  in  a 
modest  aside  whisper.  “ It’s  not  much  that  an  egg  is  to 
the  likes  o’  you,  but  still  a fresh  one’s  nice  for  a lady’s 
breakfast.  An’  maybe  yez  would  all  sit  down  and  wait, 
an’  I’ll  roast  ye  a few  potaties.” 

“ Musha ! bad  luck  to  her  for  a lazy  hin,”  said  the  old 
woman.  “ What  is  she  about  that  she  hasn’t  laid  by  this 
time?” 

“ Let  her  alone.  Ye  needn’t  hurry  her,”  said  the  girl. 
“ The  ladies  is  goin’  to  wait.” 

And  so  we  all  controlled  our  countenances,  and  sat  on 
the  bank  munching  potatoes,  and  some  of  us  learning  a 
good  deal  more  of  life  than  we  ever  knew  before. 

Duncie  had  given  me  a hint  that  to  refuse  the  offer- 
ing would  have  hurt  these  two  women  more  deeply  than 
words  could  tell.  True,  that  egg,  when  the  hen  vouch- 
safed it,  was  the  only  available  food  the  old  woman 
could  partake  of,  but  that  was  a secret  which  was  kept 
from  us,  and  to  guess  it  would  have  been  the  merest 
brutality.  So  we  waited  till  the  egg  was  laid,  and  put 
in  Paddy’s  basket  in  the  room  of  several  articles  which 
he  had  discreetly  deposited  in  the  cabin  when  fetching 
out  the  roasted  potatoes. 

Farther  on  we  came  to  the  old  man  on  his  crutch  in  a 
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small  field  saved  out  of  the  bog-land.  As  he  turned  over 
the  earth  with  his  one  hand,  some  little  children  picked 
the  potatoes  out  of  the  soil  and  threw  them  into  a basket. 
He  was  so  deaf  that  Dermod  shouted  to  him  three  times 
without  making  him  hear,  and  in  the  end  one  of  the 
bare-footed  babies  had  to  pull  him  by  the  hand  to  make 
him  look  round. 

“Oh,  now,  Docthor,  an’  is  that  yourself?  Well,  well, 
an’  it’s  a good  few  of  the  angels  out  o’  heaven  that  has 
come  to  attend  you,  an’  you  payin’  a visit  to  poor  ould 
Danny.  Sure  it’s  in  heaven  I ought  to  be  myself  this 
minute,  an’  here  I am,  atin’  the  potaties  yet,  an’  the 
childher  wantin’  them.” 

“ Heaven  will  be  gettin’  you  soon  enough,  Danny,” 
said  Dermod.  “ And  how  is  every  inch  of  you?” 

“ Well,  now,  I’m  quare  an’  betther  of  the  pains  since 
that  bit  of  a powdher  you  give  me.  An’  it’s  your 
pardon  I have  to  beg  for  say  in’  that  the  likes  of  it  for 
smallness  couldn’t  kill  or  cure  anybody.  It’s  a folly  to 
be  rash-judgin’  anything  by  the  size  of  it.” 

“ Indeed  it  is,  Danny.  I wouldn’t  like  to  give  you  the 
one  drop  that  would  undertake  to  finish  you.” 

“ Well,  now,  see  that!  Do  you  tell  me  so?  I’ll  believe 
anything  afther  the  fine  night’s  sleep  I got  out  of  that 
little  pinch  of  a nothin’!” 

“ Are  these  your  grandchildren  ? ” I asked. 

“ Deed  an’  they  are  so,  poor  orphans ! Their  mother’s 
a widda  and  her  not  twenty  years  old  till  Michael- 
mas.” 

“ They  are  his  great  - grandchildren,”  said  Dermod 
aside.  “ He  has  two  granddaughters,  and  the  mother 
of  the  babies  is  one  of  them.”  Then  he  raised  his 
voice. 

“And  how  is  the  little  girl  that  pays  the  rent?”  he 
shouted  into  Danny’s  ear. 

“ Och,  weatherin’  about  in  England,  workin’  in  fields 
and  sleepin’  about  in  yards  and  stables  to  pick  up  the 
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few  ha’pence.  She  won’t  be  cornin’  back  to  us  till  the 
harvestin’s  all  over.  Sure,  how  would  we  pay  the  rint 
at  all  only  for  her,  the  crature?” 

“ The  other  granddaughter,  a girl  of  seventeen,”  said 
Dermod  aside.  “ She  keeps  the  family  out  of  the  work- 
house.” 

“ Or  the  emigrant  ship,”  said  Rose.  “ Would  they  not 
be  better  in  another  country?” 

“ No,”  said  Dermod.  “ Not  as  they  are  now.  Educate 
these  babies,  and  the  girl-mother,  and  the  child-aunt, 
and  then  let  them  choose  whether  to  stay  and  work  in 
their  own  country  or  go  to  seek  their  fortune  in  another. 
But  to  transplant  these  creatures,  who  know  nothing  of 
life  but  turf-cutting  and  potato-sowing,  into  the  slums  of 
a big  foreign  city — well,  ’twould  be  kinder  to  tie  a stone 
round  each  of  their  necks  and  drop  them  into  the  sea. 
As  it  is,  they  do  absolutely  the  best  they  can  out  of  their 
possibilities.  They  coax  the  bit  of  bog-land  (with  limit- 
less patience  and  perseverance)  to  give  them  their  scanty 
food,  and  the  life-saving  fuel,  which  is  more  to  them  than 
“facing  the  victuals”,  as  a woman  said  to  me  one  year 
when  the  rain  spoiled  the  turf.  Their  girls  or  boys  cross 
the  Channel  to  gain,  by  cruel  hardship  to  their  bodies, 
which  often  results  in  consumption,  the  money  for  the 
landlord.” 

“ Why  the  girls?  Why  not  the  men?”  I asked. 

“ The  men,  surely,  also.  They  have  to  earn  money  for 
meal  for  the  winter  porridge  when  the  potatoes  fail.  In 
fact,  all  the  money  they  get  is  earned  outside  of  Ireland. 
With  it  they  pay  the  landlord  and  the  shopkeeper;  and 
the  bog-potato,  produced  by  extraordinary  labour,  does 
the  rest.” 

“ Then  where,”  I asked,  “ will  the  landlord  get  rent 
for  his  land  and  his  hovels  when  the  people  are  all  gone  ? 
As  an  American,  I know  how  fast  they  go.” 

“ That  is  a riddle  I leave  you  to  guess,”  said  Dermod. 
“ I have  bothered  my  brains  with  it  to  no  purpose.” 
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“ The  technical  schools  will  fit  them  all  to  go.  In 
other  parts  they  are  going  already,  with  trades  and 
acquirements  at  their  finger-ends.  And  what  shall  we 
do  for  our  peasantry  after  these  babies  here  have  been 
passed  through  the  mill,  and  are  gone?  Nothing  will  be 
left  but  the  banshee,  crying  on  these  rocks  for  the  de- 
parted! English  or  Scotch  people  will  not  come  over 
here  to  live  in  the  bog,  you  may  be  sure  of  that,”  I 
said. 

“ They  have  tried  it  and  fled,”  said  Rose.  “ I never 
could  see  why  it  should  be  desirable  to  turn  the  country 
into  an  unpopulated  wilderness.” 

“Oh,  if  I were  rich!”  cried  Duncie,  who  had  been 
playing  with  the  babies  and  listening  to  our  talk  all  the 
time,  while  the  old  man  held  his  hand  behind  his  ear,  and 
tried  to  pick  up  crumbs  of  the  conversation. 

“What  would  you  do?”  I asked,  feeling  as  if  I had 
been  hit  on  the  forehead  by  a light  pebble  thrown  at 
random  by  Duncie’s  hand. 

“ I would  buy  up  half  Connaught,  all  the  poorest  part, 
where  the  very  poor  peasants  live,  and  love  their  poor 
homes,  and  pray,  and  thank  God  that  they  belong  to  the 
holy  hills  of  Ireland,  and  don’t  complain  of  hardship  if 
they  are  allowed  to  live  and  die  in  peace  and  go  to 
heaven.  I would  build  little  houses  for  them  and  give 
them  to  the  people,  along  with  a bit  of  land  free  of  rent. 
And  I would  let  them  live  on  the  poor  fruits  of  their 
toil,  without  having  to  starve  to  pay  for  leave  to  live 
where  nobody  but  themselves  would  know  how  to 
live.” 

“Enough,  Duncie!”  said  Dermod,  laughing.  “Look  at 
your  friend’s  face.  She  has  already  bought  up  Castle 
O’Flaherty.  Don’t  encourage  her  to  think  that  the  half 
of  Connaught,  even  the  boggy  and  rocky  half,  is  in  the 
market!” 

“Not  in  the  market?  Could  it  not  be  done,  then?”  I 
asked. 
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“ Not  all  at  once,”  said  Dermod;  “ but  don’t  you  think 
you  have  enough  on  hands  in  Shaney’s,  for  the  present?” 
I shook  my  head.  It  seemed  there  was  such  endless 
good  to  be  done  in  life  with  money. 
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The  First  Arrivals 

When  our  house-warming  was  over,  and  Castle  O’Flaherty 
was  left  to  ourselves,  and  the  curlews  and  larks,  the  wide 
ocean  with  its  rocks  and  ramparts,  the  mysterious  bog, 
and  the  shimmering,  spirit-like  mists  that  trooped  up  to 
us  and  round  us  in  sunshine  and  in  moonshine,  then  Sib 
and  I sat  down  to  invite  our  more  distant  friends  to  visit 
us,  trying  to  lure  some  of  them  even  across  two  seas  to 
share  our  experiences  of  this  romantic  solitude. 

First  in  order  we  invited  Cousin  Valerie,  and  after  an 
interval  of  a few  days  her  replies  began  to  arrive,  for  she 
required  a whole  week  to  come  to  an  actual  decision. 
Her  first  letter  regretted  to  disappoint  our  kind  wish  to 
see  her  in  Ireland,  but  she  really  felt  sure  that  the 
country  would  not  suit  her,  and  two  voyages  by  sea, 
following  on  each  other  so  closely,  were  alarming.  In 
the  corner,  however,  was  a very  faint  and  almost  illegible 
postscript  asking  us  not  to  take  this  answer  as  final. 
This  we  received  on  Monday.  Tuesday  brought  us  a 
hasty  note  saying  she  had  just  learned  that  my  young 
cousins  had  also  been  invited,  and  that  this  induced  her 
to  reconsider  the  matter.  On  Wednesday  we  had  a list 
of  questions  as  to  the  route  and  probable  accidents  of 
travel.  A Thursday  letter  was  filled  with  solicitude  as 
to  the  true  character  of  the  native  Irish,  of  whom  she  had 
read  so  many  conflicting  accounts.  On  Friday  we  were 
informed  she  had  passed  a sleepless  night  trying  to  make 
up  her  mind.  On  Saturday  she  hoped  we  should  not  be 
offended  if  she  must  really  decline;  but  Sunday  morning 
announced  that  she  had  summoned  courage  to  take  a 
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leap  in  the  dark,  and  that  she  would  come  on  condition 
that  we  assumed  the  responsibility. 

I replied  to  all  her  questions  and  alarms  categorically, 
Sib  all  the  time  warning  me  that  it  would  be  much  wiser 
to  allow  Cousin  Valerie  to  stay  at  home. 

“ But  she  wouldn’t  stay  at  home,”  I said.  “ She  has  not 
an  idea  of  staying  at  home.  She  is  just  dying  to  come. 
She  wants  to  be  coaxed;  and  my  persuasion  is  only 
hospitality.” 

Reine,  Lucie,  and  Hilaire  expressed  their  delight  at  the 
thought  of  coming.  Our  English  friends  were  also  agree- 
able. Miriam  thanked  me  for  offering  her  an  altogether 
new  experience,  and  hoped  she  might  find  some  fresh 
types  of  humanity  for  observation;  while  Ruth  Stanford 
rejoiced  at  the  prospect  of  seeing  a beautiful  country,  and 
would  bring  both  her  easel  and  her  boy. 

Dear  little  Sib  was  genuinely  nervous  at  the  thought  of 
entertaining  all  these  “ foreigners  ” (as  Paddy  called  them) 
in  happy-go-lucky  fashion  at  Castle  O’Flaherty. 

“Now,  Sib,”  I said,  “don’t  be  frightened.  I have  got  a 
good  cook,  and  every  arrangement  for  locomotion.  We 
will  allow  them  to  yawn  if  they  like;  but  it’s  my  belief 
that  they  won’t  yawn.  If  they  feel  indignant  at  the 
treatment  we  give  them,  they  can  just  run  away.  I will 
make  them  understand  that,  at  any  moment,  any  one  of 
them  can  order  a carriage  and  disappear.” 

At  the  appointed  time  we  looked  for  their  arrival.  I 
confess  I felt  a little  fidgety  about  the  weather,  for  a 
Connaught  downpour  is  rather  a depressing  welcome,  and 
we  were  having  a good  deal  of  rain  that  week. 

“ Tattheration  to  it  for  rain!”  said  Paddy.  “It  might 
have  had  it’s  ’nuff,  and  ladies  cornin’.” 

The  day  that  brought  to  us  our  French  relatives, 
however,  was  resplendent  with  the  purple  and  crimson 
of  mountain  peat  and  heather,  and  the  gold  of  sun-clouds; 
and  Cousin  Valerie’s  travelling  equipage  drove  towards 
us  straight  out  of  the  glory  of  a dazzling  sunset. 
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“Am  I really  here?”  asked  Cousin  Valerie,  pausing  on 
the  threshold  of  Castle  O’Flaherty.  “ Can  I he  in  Ireland  ? 
A month  ago  China  would  have  seemed  more  likely.  My 
dear  Tabby,  how  you  have  grown ; and  what  a complexion 
you  have  got!  The  Chaigneau  ancestor  will  be  jealous. 
And  what  about  your  manufacture  of  tabinette?  Is  this 
to  be  your  factory?” 

“ This  is  only  our  country  quarters,”  I said,  and  handed 
her  over  to  Sib,  while  I devoted  myself  to  the  welcoming 
of  my  three  young  cousins,  who  were  in  raptures  at  the 
novelty  and  the  beauty  of  the  scenery. 

“Yes,”  I said.  “I  thought  you  would  like  it;  but 
remember,  I told  you  that  our  chateau  was  not  the 
Chateau  de  Vareilles.” 

“No.  But  so  savage,  so  strong,”  said  Reine;  “so  like 
a sea- war  with  battle-ships!  It  is  fit  for  you,  with 
your  love  of  Jeanne  d’Arc,  my  cousin.” 

I smiled.  With  all  my  new  enthusiasms  I seemed 
to  have  left  poor,  brave  Jeanne  a long  way  behind. 

“ I am  not  living  in  history  now,”  I said.  “ I am 
too  busy  with  the  present.” 

Lucie  and  Hilaire  had  already  flown  off  to  explore 
the  water-towers,  and  Reine  and  I pursued  them.  Be- 
fore they  had  removed  hat  or  glove  these  three  strangers 
had  explored  all  the  immediate  surroundings  of  this  wild 
Irish  domicile.  By  the  time  we  had  gathered  into  the 
drawing-room  before  dinner  they  were  perfectly  at  home 
in  their  unaccustomed  circumstances.  Not  so  Cousin 
Valerie,  who  exclaimed  at  the  strangeness  of  everything. 

“Very  interesting  and  curious,”  she  said;  “so  un- 
English,  so  unFrench.  No,  I cannot  tell  you  my  opinion 
of  anything  until  I have  had  a few  more  days’  experi- 
ence. But  you  young  people  are  so  extraordinary — can 
take  to  anything.  And  there  is  Hilaire,  enchanted  to  be 
anywhere  near  his  Cousin  Tabinette!” 

Hilaire  started  and  coloured  with  embarrassment  all 
over  his  fair  smooth  face. 
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“Never  mind,  Hilaire,”  I said;  “you  are  a very  good 
fellow  to  come.  And  I won’t  let  you  be  worried.” 

Hilaire  smiled  and  looked  pleased;  he  was  such  a boy. 
His  natural  shyness  was  increased  by  his  difficulties  in 
speaking  English. 

“But  do  you  not  speak  Irish  here?”  asked  Reine. 
“There  is  an  Irish  language,  isn’t  there?” 

“ Shame  upon  us,”  I said,  “ that  we  do  not  speak  it ! 
But  we  have  begun  to  study  it.  I have  a little  friend 
called  Duncie  who  will  sing  it  for  you,  and  we  will 
go  out  and  hear  it  spoken  among  the  poor  people.” 

“ The  poor  people ! How  clever  they  must  be  to  know 
another  language  that  the  rich  people  cannot  speak!” 
cried  Reine  in  wonder. 

“ True,”  I said,  “and  they  are  all  ready  to  translate  for 
you.  Even  the  little  children  can  translate  the  Irish 
speech  into  English  for  our  stupid  ignorance.” 

“What  wonderful  little  children!”  said  Lucie.  “How 
superior  they  must  be  to  the  poor  of  other  countries.  Are 
they  really  poor?  Perhaps  there  are  no  poor  in  Ireland.” 
“ Wait  till  you  see!”  I said.  “ You  must  prepare  your- 
self to  see  bare  feet  and  legs  and  scanty  petticoats.  Oh, 
the  brains  in  Ireland  are  all  right;  the  difficulty  is  to 
find  them  employment  and  food  enough  to  keep  them  in 
healthy  condition!  Poor  indeed!  Are  they  poor?  What 
do  you  know  about  the  poor,  Cousin  Lucie  ? About  as 
much  as  the  princess  of  your  country  who  said  ‘ Rather 
than  die,  I would  eat  bread  and  cheese!”’ 

“ But  she  sold  her  jewels  and  gave  to  the  hungry,  after 
she  was  made  to  understand,”  said  Reine.  “And  then 
your  factory?  You  are  not  making  your  tabinette  in  a 
castle,  are  you,  Tabby?” 

“My  workmen  are  building  the  factory  in  Dublin. 
You  will  come  to  see  it,  perhaps,  before  you  leave 
Ireland.  Rome  was  not  built  in  a day,  you  know,  and 
it  is  going  to  be  a real  first-rate  factory.  We  are  only 
having  a holiday  here  in  the  meantime.” 
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I felt  my  tone  becoming  a little  apologetic,  for  I 
thought  I saw  in  Reine’s  questioning  dark  eyes  a sug- 
gestion that  I was  taking  things  in  too  leisurely  a spirit; 
resting  on  my  oars,  in  fact. 

“ I am  glad  of  it,”  said  Reine;  and  somehow  her  accent 
of  relief  and  approval  seemed  to  reproach  me  again. 

“ If  you  were  not  a French  princess,”  I said,  laughing, 
“ I would  ask  you  to  stop  in  Dublin  and  help  me  with 
the  work  when  it  begins  in  earnest.” 

“I  am  not  a French  princess,”  said  Reine  gravely. 

“ Well,  a jeunefille,  an  ingenue.  Your  people  will  be 
marrying  you  at  the  right  moment,  so  how  could  you 
engage  in  anything  as  an  individual.” 

“ Nobody  shall  marry  me  against  my  own  will,”  said 
Reine  firmly.  “Be  sure  of  it,  my  cousin.  Me,  I have 
some  thoughts.” 

“ But  Madame  wrote  to  Aunt  Sib  that  you  were 
approaching  the  age,  and  would  soon  be  arranged.  I 
think  she  feels  you  have  just  barely  time  to  pay  us  this 
visit  and  return  home  in  time  for  the  proper  ceremonies.” 
Reine  shrugged  her  graceful  shoulders.  “It  is  true 
there  are  some  pretendants,”  she  said,  “ but  I have  made 
no  choice.  I will  make  my  own  selection  whenever 
I feel  so  inclined.  Meanwhile  I shall  be  glad  to  know 
something  of  the  world  I have  to  live  in.” 

“Your  world  will  be  bounded  by  the  garden  of  a 
French  chateau,”  I said. 

“Is  that  said  scornfully  or  compassionately?”  asked 
Reine. 

“ A little  of  both,”  I said ; “ but  you  must  forgive  me, 
ma  cherie,  because  I am  an  independent  American.” 

“I  have  nothing  to  forgive;  I quite  agree  with  you. 
But  Madame  la  Marquise  would  never  pardon;  for 
she  hopes  that  you  will  range  yourself  with  Hilaire  in 
the  Chateau  de  Vareilles.” 

“ And  Hilaire?  Is  he  not  to  be  consulted?” 

“ Oh,  he  is  very  fond  of  you ! in  any  case  he  will  do 
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what  is  decided  on  for  him.  But  do  you  not  see  that  he 
is  a baby,  my  cousin?” 

“ Poor  dear  Hilaire !”  I said,  laughing.  “ I don’t  feel  that 
I have  time  to  marry  him,  with  so  much  on  my  hands.” 

“ Madame  says  she  will  give  you  plenty  of  time  ‘ to 
sow  your  wild  oats’.  It  is  an  English  expression  of 
hers  which  means  that  you  may  do  as  you  please  for  a 
certain  time,  and  then  she  will  put  you  in  your  place.” 
“ Well,  I am  like  you,  my  Reine.  I want  to  know 
something  of  the  world  I live  in,  and  even  to  be  of  some 
use  in  it.  To  be  picking  flowers  in  the  garden  of  a 
chateau  is  very  pretty  for  the  moment,  like  reading 
a love-poem,  or  smelling  a bunch  of  roses;  but  one 
closes  the  book,  or  the  roses  fade,  and  the  moment  is 
gone.  That  is  how  I should  feel  if  I were  ‘ranged’  in 
the  Chateau  de  Vareilles.  And  as  for  Hilaire — why, 
what  could  I do  with  him?” 

“ He  is  a good  boy,”  persisted  Reine  loyally. 

“And  willing  to  do  whatever  is  decided  on  for  him. 
It  is  a very  amiable  disposition.” 

The  thought  of  Dr.  Dermod’s  sturdy  refusal  to  do 
what  had  been  decided  on  for  him  here  crossed  my  mind. 
I saw  his  square  brow  and  mocking  eyes  beside  Hilaire’s 
soft  and  docile  countenance,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that  he 
was  laughing  at  me  in  my  character  of  mistress  of  the 
Chateau  de  Vareilles.  I began  to  feel  cross,  and  was 
warned  in  time  to  change  the  conversation. 

“You  will  find  Irish  ways  quite  different  from  all 
that,”  I said.  “ Here  we  choose  for  ourselves  and  do 
what  we  like.  We  make  our  marriages  quite  irre- 
spective of  whether  we  have  means  to  live  on  or  not. 
Afterwards  the  question  arises  of  how  to  get  a roof  over 
our  heads,  and  the  wonder  is  that  you  do  not  see  encamp- 
ments under  the  hedge,  gipsy  fashion.  Then  if  Provi- 
dence sends  us  a little  money  we  spend  every  sou.” 

“And  what  becomes  of  the  children?”  asked  Reine 
seriously. 
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“Oh,  charity  takes  them  by  the  hand!  You  see  I 
have  been  studying  the  ethics  of  my  country.  But  to 
think  of  our  having  plunged  into  these  matters  before 
you  have  taken  off  your  hat,  or  seen  your  bed-room! 
Why,  you  have  only  just  crossed  our  threshold!” 

“ But  you  will  talk  to  me  more  about  these  matters  ? ” 
said  Reine,  following  me  as  I led  the  way  up  the  winding 
staircase  of  the  departed  O’Flahertys.  “ You  see,  until 
this  moment  I have  been  picking  those  flowers  in  a 
chateau  garden;  I have  smelt  those  roses;  I have  read 
that  little  poem.” 

“ Ah,  well,  there  is  a man  who  lived  up  to  the  ideal 
I have  been  describing!”  I said,  pointing  to  a portrait  of 
an  O’Flaherty  in  hunting  costume  that  hung  on  the  first 
landing. 

“ But  you  will  never  follow  in  those  footsteps,  Tabby. 
You  have  indicated  two  extremes;  you  mean  to  escape 
the  one  and  the  other;  I see  the  future  in  your  eyes. 
You  have  great  power,  given  to  you  by  Providence.  I 
have  not  the  power;  but  if  you  let  me  hold  on  to  your 
skirts  I will  not  drag  you  back.” 

I turned  at  the  top  of  the  stair  and  looked  in  her 
face.  How  earnest  and  eager  she  looked,  this  dark-eyed 
countrywoman  of  Jeanne  d’Arc!” 

“ You  give  me  too  much  credit,”  I said.  “ I will  intro- 
duce you  to  Anna  Devereux.  It  is  she  who  has  the 
power.  I am  only  a money-box.  But  now,  for  the 
moment,  let  me  show  you  the  apartment  I have  made 
ready  for  you  in  view  of  the  sea.  There  is  an  ocean  for 
battle-ships,  my  cousin,  is  it  not?  But,  alas  the  emigrant 
ships  give  it  more  employment  in  these  latter  days.” 

“ Ah ! ” cried  Reine,  clasping  her  hands  enthusiastically. 
“What  waves  sublime!  How  they  wash  into  the  heart 
and  make  it  clean,  through  and  through.  How  noble 
a race  must  have  been  your  ancient  O’Flartees!” 

“They  were  men  of  the  sword  like  the  rest  of  the 
world  in  their  day,”  I said.  “ It  would  take  a great  deal 
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of  sea  to  wash  out  all  the  blood -stains  on  these  old 
stones.” 

“ But  they  are  washed  out;  one  can  see  no  traces  of 
them  here,”  cried  Reine,  looking  round  the  room,  the 
walls  of  which  had  been  hastily  coloured  a tender  prim- 
rose, with  everywhere  white  hangings  and  paint.  “ This, 
apartment  looks  like  the  abode  of  some  gentle  lady, 
listening,  perhaps,  for  the  return  of  her  troubadour — ” 

“Singing,  from  Palestine,  hither  I come, 

Lady  love,  lady  love,  welcome  me  home ! ” 

I quoted.  “ Oh  yes,  we  had  our  share  in  the  crusades ! 
The  Knights  Templars  had  their  preceptories  in  Ireland, 
though  hardly  perhaps  in  Connaught.  But  now,  just 
imagine  yourself  that  fair  lady,  and  dress  for  dinner; 
and  afterwards  we  shall  have  some  Irish  music,  failing 
the  appearance  of  the  troubadour.” 

I went  down  the  stairs  thinking  that  I had  got  a 
friend  and  comrade  in  my  cousin  Reine.  After  all,  we 
had  been  only  children  that  day  we  visited  the  Maison 
Bourgtheroulde.  Now  we  had  both  got  the  idea  that 
there  is  something  more  to  be  done  in  life  than  dream- 
ing and  playing. 

Yet  the  troubadour  song  suggested  by  her  lingered  in 
my  ears,  and  I stepped  out  on  a balcony  over  the  sea, 
humming: 

“ She  for  the  troubadour 
Hopelessly  wept, 

Under  the  battlement 
Softly  he  crept, 

Singing,  ‘ In  search  of  thee, 

Hither  I come ; 

Lady  love,  lady  love, 

Welcome  me  home!’” 

I turned  and  met  Dr.  Dermod,  and  he  took  up  the 
refrain  and  hummed  it  over  again. 

“Where  did  you  get  that  little  old  French  song?” 
he  asked. 
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“Where  did  you  get  it?”  I returned.  “I  have  a sort 
of  right  to  it.  You  have  none.” 

“ I believe,”  he  said,  laughing,  “ that  my  mother  used 
to  put  me  to  sleep  with  it  when  I was  a hushaby-baby.” 

“ What?  Not  with  an  Irish  lullaby?” 

“ That  also.  I believe  she  had  a large  selection,  of  all 
countries.  We  had: 

“ ‘ Hush  thee,  my  baby,  thy  sire  is  a knight.’  ” 

“Scott.  Delicious!” 

“ Then  a favourite  was 

“ ‘ He  has  torn  the  beggar’s  tatters.’  ” 

“ Oh  yes ! 

“‘Close  those  sleepy  eyes, 

Beggar ’s  home  at  last.’  ” 

oo 

I sang. 

He  said:  “Do  sing  the  whole  of  that  exquisite  thing.” 

I sang  it  through  with  keen  delight. 

“ I never  knew  before  that  you  could  sing,”  he  said. 

“ Neither  do  I.  At  least  nowhere  but  on  a wild  perch 
like  this.  When  the  larks  are  singing  above  Bog  Mor 
I want  to  be  one  of  them.  Where  have  you  left  your 
mother  and  sisters?” 

“ They  are  with  your  aunt.” 

“ It  was  good  of  them  to  come.  I hope  they  will  like 
my  cousins.” 

“ They  have  every  intention  of  doing  so.  By  the  way, 
does  the  young  man  ever  speak?” 

“Always,  when  he  is  spoken  to;  like  other  good  little 
boys.  And  another  virtue  of  his  is  that  he  goes  in  time 
to  dress  for  dinner,  and  is  punctual  in  the  drawing-room.” 
“ Even  in  Connaught!” 

“ Even,  I believe,  in  Connaught.” 

“Faith,  then,  we  must  be  on  our  good  behaviour!” 
said  Dermod,  with  a mock  bow,  and  vanished. 
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More  Arrivals 

Our  next  fresh  sensation  was  the  expectation  of  the 
arrival  of  Miriam  Dudley,  of  whose  sympathetic  possi- 
bilities I was  somehow  uncertain.  Miriam  had  often 
seemed  to  me  the  impersonation  of  that  English  regularity 
and  propriety  of  order  which  runs  smoothly  and  mechani- 
cally along  in  a groove  of  conventional  perfection,  and 
is  the  complement  of  our  Irish  love  of  surprise  and 
variety  which  leads  us  by  harum-scarum  paths  of  happy - 
go-luckiness,  with  wings  to  our  feet.  I had  many  times 
weighed  in  my  mind  the  balance  between  the  points  in 
my  arrangements  which  would  be  agreeable  to  Miriam, 
and  those  others  which  might  try  her  tranquil  temper. 
I knew  I had  been  rash  in  bringing  her  to  Con- 
naught, and  yet  I believed  that  in  the  main  there  was 
reason  to  hope  that  the  visit  would  be  good  and  pleasant 
for  her.  Though  we  had  often  disagreed,  and  almost 
quarrelled,  as  to  our  views  and  opinions,  yet  I had  a 
liking  for  her  which  survived  momentary  annoyances. 
Her  smooth  graceful  manners,  her  imperturbability,  even 
when  displeased,  her  Botticelli  face  and  ivory  complexion, 
which  never  showed  the  red  of  impatience  or  distress, 
even  the  pre-Raphaelite  style  of  dress  which  she  was 
fond  of,  all  had  a fascination  for  me  as  being  in  contrast 
to  my  own  nature  and  acquirements.  As  the  day  of  her 
arrival  approached  I found  myself  wishing  earnestly  that 
she  might  not  see  us  first  through  a mountain  mist  or  be 
washed  in  to  us  by  a downpour  of  rain  like  the  guests 
of  our  house-warming  party.  I hoped  she  might  travel 
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to  us  on  the  golden  wheels  of  such  a sun  as  brought 
Cousin  Yalerie  and  her  train  to  our  door,  in  a fiery 
chariot  with  crimson  banners  flying.  To  neither  of  these 
extremes,  however,  did  the  weather  commit  itself  in  the 
case  of  Miriam. 

It  was  such  a cool  gray  day  as  Connaught  knows 
when  he  is  in  a stern  but  not  violently  passionate  mood, 
when  the  mountain-sides  look  bare  and  bleak  enough  to 
be  haunted  by  the  shades  of  Dante’s  Purgatorio , and 
when  their  peaks,  broadly  capped  by  cloud,  pretend  to 
a height  which  may,  for  aught  we  see,  be  equal  to  that 
of  the  spirits’  penal  ascent.  Miriam  alighted  from  her 
carriage  fair  and  cool  as  ever,  and  no  way  discomposed 
by  her  journey,  looking  in  her  long  white  dust-cloak  and 
snood  as  perfectly  attired  as  if  Euston  had  been  Eaton 
Square,  and  Castle  O’Flaherty  her  Majesty’s  Opera 
House. 

I had  resolved  to  kiss  her  in  welcome,  but  she  looked 
so  unexpecting  of  such  greeting  that  I merely  clasped 
her  hand,  I feared  with  too  much  ardour.  I had  for- 
gotten Miriam’s  manner  of  presenting  her  hand,  which 
had  the  air  of  the  performance  of  a ceremony.  I had 
met  her  at  the  carriage  door,  and  before  we  were  at  the 
top  of  the  ancient  and  rather  mutilated  door-steps  I had 
already  repulsed  a wave  of  repentance  which  had  threat- 
ened to  demolish  my  hopes  of  a growing  friendship. 

“How  am  I to  sleep  to-night  for  remorse?”  I said, 
laughing,  as,  persisting  in  my  attentions,  I removed  her 
cloak  and  led  her  to  the  fire  in  the  hall;  for  on  such  an 
evening,  even  in  summer,  Connaught  justifies  the  exist- 
ence of  his  bogs  by  proclaiming  the  necessity  for  a glow- 
ing hearth-place.  “ Why  have  I brought  you  so  far  from 
the  delights  of  civilization?  You  look  like  a Peri  who 
has  wandered  out  of  her  Paradise.” 

Miriam  smiled  her  faint  placid  smile,  superior  in  its 
consciousness  of  freedom  from  all  unreasonable  extrava- 
gance. 
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“ Tabby  in  Ireland,”  she  said,  “ is  to  Tabby  in  England 
as  the  red  rose  is  to  the  white.  I mean  in  the  matter  of 
her  enthusiasms.  You  are  ready  to  send  me  back  to 
London  on  the  moment  if  I do  not  at  once  declare  myself 
in  the  seventh  heaven.  But  give  me  till  to-morrow. 
And  if  you  are  sleepless  to-night  on  my  account,  you  may 
tell  me,  then.  This  sweet  mountain  air  seems  to  me 
laden  with  slumber.” 

The  last  sentence  was  so  prettily  like  Miriam  that  I 
began  to  be  in  love  with  her  again;  and  with  a lighter 
heart  I took  her  up  to  show  her  where  I proposed  to 
lodge  her. 

I had  chosen  for  her  a little  suite  where  a small  sitting- 
room,  hanging  like  a bird-cage  out  to  seaward,  was 
intended  to  afford  her  a refuge  in  the  company  of  her 
favourite  authors  at  any  time  when  our  wild  Irish  ways 
might  disturb  her  inward,  if  not  outward,  serenity. 

A pale  ray  of  approval  gleamed  in  her  eyes  as  she 
stood  at  the  window. 

“ You  have  been  very  thoughtful  for  me,”  she  said. 
“ You  sent  Dante  to  fetch  me  through  your  hills,  and 
now  I have  Keats’ 

“ ‘ Casements  opening  on  the  foam 

Of  perilous  seas  in  faery  lands  forlorn 

“ Well,  you  will  find  your  favourite  authors  all  ready 
to  welcome  you,”  I said,  indicating  the  book-case.  “ And 
if  there  is  anything  more  I can  get  for  you,  please  tell 
me.  And  remember,  Miriam,  that  the  moment  you  are 
bored  you  have  only  to  say  ‘Hey,  presto!’  and  you  are 
back  in  London.” 

“ I shall  remember,”  she  said ; “ but  you  must  remember 
something  too.  I have  not  come  without  my  motive. 
I am  in  search  of  those  new  types  of  humanity  which 
you  promised  me.” 

“ I do  not  forget.  I am  only  afraid  you  will  not  look 
on  my  types  with  my  eyes.” 
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“ But  that  is  not  necessary.  If  every  type  were  admir- 
able there  would  be  no  variety,  no  novelty.” 

I was  silent.  I could  not  say : “ I want  you  to  love  my 
poor  people.”  Miriam  would  not  understand  it.  I felt 
sure  that  my  Paddy  would  make  a poor  figure  in  the 
pages  of  that  thick  vellum -bound  note-book  with  gold 
clasps  which  Miriam  was  placing  on  the  writing-table. 
And  would  she  account  the  “ hill-men  ” as  poetry,  or  as 
mere  base  superstition? 

“At  all  events,”  I said,  “you  may  begin  your  study  this 
evening  in  a mild  way  even  at  the  dinner-table.  Some 
of  the  friends  you  will  meet  are  typical  Irish  people,  and 
not  at  all  like  me,  who  am  partly  American  and  maybe  a 
little  French.” 

“Oh,  you  are  Irish  enough  for  me!”  she  said,  smiling; 
“ but  I have  studied  you  already,  my  dear  Tabby.” 

Miriam  was  only  two  years  older  than  I,  and  she  had 
always  taken  that  tone  of  patronage  with  me.  But  then 
Miriam  patronized  her  own  mother.  She  was  born  to 
patronize.  I asked  myself  for  a moment  how  she  and 
Cousin  Valerie  would  affect  each  other  on  closer  acquaint- 
ance. Remembering  that  from  this  I had  promised 
myself  a little  amusement  I suddenly  reflected  her 
smile  to  an  exaggerated  degree,  and  retreated  to  the 
door. 

Next  day  there  was  a storm  with  bursts  of  sunshine, 
and  dear  Ruth  Stanford  arrived  on  a high  wind,  her  hat 
on  one  side  and  her  hair  blown  about  (because  she  would 
not  have  the  carriage  closed,  shutting  out  the  scenery) 
and  her  easel  and  her  boy  very  much  in  evidence.  Her 
greeting  was  as  quiet  as  Miriam’s,  and  her  face  as  pale, 
but  there  was  a quiver  in  the  low  voice,  a glow  through 
the  alabaster. 

“ I hope  you  will  not  find  Davie  troublesome,”  she  said, 
“ he  has  been  in  such  glee  about  coming.  Someone  told 
him  there  were  plenty  of  donkeys  in  Connaught.” 

“ Don’t  begin  to  compliment  us  too  soon,  Ruthie,”  I 
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said,  laughing.  “ Besides  a population  of  donkeys  there 
is  a pony  just  the  size  for  a boy  of  eleven,  and  a boat,  and 
a collection  of  boys’  books  for  wet  days,”  at  which  inven- 
tory Davie’s  eyes  sparkled. 

The  rooms  I had  chosen  for  Ruth  had  a view  of  both 
sea  and  mountains.  The  inner  room,  well  lighted,  was  for 
her  easel. 

“Now,  Ruth,”  I said,  “if  you  do  not  unearth  some  of 
the  treasures  buried  in  Bog  Mor  I shall  not  believe  you 
a true  artist.  If  you  watch  well  you  will  see  most  ethereal 
lovelinesses  of  colour  rising  unexpectedly  out  of  Tir-nan- 
oge,  and  trooping  away,  God  knows  where.  From  this 
window  and  balcony  you  can  cast  your  nets  and  capture 
them.” 

“ I am  breathing  inspiration  already,”  she  said.  “ How 
you  are  ever  to  get  rid  of  me,  having  once  brought  me 
here,  I do  not  know.” 

“Until  you  want  to  get  rid  of  me,  I hope  you  will 
look  on  this  as  your  summer  residence;  and  that  Castle 
O’Flaherty  may  create  you  a Royal  Academician,”  I said. 
“ And  when  you  are  anxious  about  your  boy,  you  will 
find  him  two  doors  away  from  your  studio,  on  the  left  of 
the  passage.” 

On  the  stairs  I met  Sib,  who  drew  me  into  her  room, 
saying  she  wanted  to  say  a word  to  me. 

“ Tabby,  dear,”  she  began.  “ I am  quite  nervous  at 
having  all  these  good  foreigners  on  our  hands  in  this 
isolated  place.  What  can  we  do  to  make  them  happy? 
I am  afraid  our  company  is  dreadfully  ill-assorted. 
Cousin  Valerie  will  denounce  the  revolt  of  the  youngers, 
and  Miriam  Dudley  will  hear  her  disdainfully. 

I laughed.  “ Really  the  Marquise  need  not  worry  so 
much  about  youngers,  seeing  she  has  no  children  of  her 
own.” 

“ That  is  the  very  reason,  I think,”  said  Sib.  “ She  is 
not  afraid  of  provoking  their  enmity.  She  can  run  to 
the  sanctuary  of  her  chateau  when  she  likes.  It  is  the 
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poor  mothers  who  have  to  stand  their  ground  and  tremble 
— at  least  she  says  so.” 

“ Well,  dear  Sib,  we  have  no  daughter,  and  so  we  can 
afford  to  laugh  at  them  both.” 

“ But  can  we  laugh  at  our  guests  if  we  see  them 
uncomfortable  ?” 

“ You  shall  not  see  it,  Auntie.  Cheer  up!  To  begin 
with,  we  are  going  to  pass  a very  proper  well-behaved 
evening,  with  some  natives  to  meet  the  £ foreigners  ’. 
Jack  Butler  and  Garrett  Fitzgerald  are  riding  over,  and 
Dr.  Dermod  is  bringing  Major  O’Donnell  from  Bally- 
lennan;  and  all  will  stay  the  night.  I have  explained 
to  Miriam  that  whenever  she  wearies  of  us  she  is  to 
take  flight;  and  Ruth  is  in  such  a state  of  predisposition 
for  pleasure  that  it  will  take  her  some  days  at  the  worst 
to  be  disillusioned.” 

I went  on  downstairs  to  survey  the  scene  of  my  daring 
experiment.  The  drawing-room  at  Castle  O’Flaherty  is 
a wide  and  lofty  apartment,  with  five  great  windows 
opening  out  on  a veranda  above  the  battlement.  It 
has  a noble  fireplace,  with  a stone  hearth  for  logs.  The 
windows  stood  open  to  the  mountains  and  woods,  which 
were  now  all  aglow  with  rainbow  colours  after  the 
storm.  Near  them  were  placed  two  card-tables  with 
candle-branches  of  antique  Irish  silver.  Everywhere  were 
plenty  of  flowers,  which  never  grew,  however,  in  the 
neglected  O’Flaherty  gardens,  but  had  come  to  me  that 
morning  by  post.  The  piano  and  harp  stood  ready  for 
utterance,  and  Lucie’s  guitar  hung  by  its  ribbon  on  the 
wall. 

“ Meagre  enough  preparations  for  amusement  in  the 
wilderness,”  I said  doubtingly.  “ But  for  the  fashion- 
able fury  for  bridge  I should  despair.” 

I went  into  the  hall  and  was  greeted  by  my  piper, 
pulling  his  forelock.  I had  dressed  him  in  a new  suit  of 
piper’s  traditional  clothing:  long  stockings,  knee-buckles, 
short- waisted  swallow-tail  coat  with  silver  buttons.  Who 
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knows  how  our  bards  were  dressed  in  the  ancient  time,  I 
thought,  when  they  accompanied  King  Conchohar  up  the 
Hill  of  Tara  to  see  the  dawn?  But  this  is  the  attire  of 
the  piper  of  our  middle  ages,  I believe.  Shfin  Conneely 
was  a keen-looking  lad  of  twenty  years  who  could  dis- 
course wonderful  music  from  the  dainty  pipes  mounted 
in  silver  which  I had  provided  for  him.  He  sat  on  a 
traditional  seat,  a kind  of  glorified  three-legged  stool, 
which  was  also  specially  made  for  him,  and  began  to 
croon  forth  a melody,  soft  as  fairy  music,  with  now 
and  again  that  rugged  note  of  surprise,  as  if  a bee  had 
suddenly  buzzed  into  the  tune.  Looking  up  I saw 
Miriam  descending  the  ancient  black -oak  staircase,  in  a 
long  pale -gold  satin  robe  which  was  nearly  of  the  same 
tint  as  her  hair. 

“ What  strange  sounds!”  she  said,  putting  her  taper 
fingers  to  her  ears  with  an  alarming  gesture. 

“ A new  note  of  music  for  you,”  1 said.  “ A new  type 
of  humanity.” 

She  listened,  and  I felt  she  was  comparing  Carolan’s 
planxty  with  Wagner’s  Lohengrin,  and  deciding  against 
the  former.  Miriam  was  nothing  if  not  up-to-date  and 
conventional. 

“ He  plays  for  us  during  dinner  sometimes,”  I said. 
“ You  know  Queen  Victoria  always  dined  to  the  music 
of  her  pipers.” 

Miriam’s  brow  cleared.  “ True,”  she  said  forgivingly, 
and  moved  on  into  the  drawing-room,  where  I followed 
her. 

“Now,  Miriam,”  I said.  “I  fear  I have  hardly  acted 
fairly  by  you.  I wrote  you  that  we  were  to  be  a com- 
pany of  sweet  girl-graduates,  and  that  you  were  to  be 
our  Princess,  as  after  Tennyson,  and  that  we  were  to 
study  Nature  in  her  types,  scenery,  and  humanity.  I am 
afraid  you  will  be  shocked  to  find  that  a masculine 
element  has  crept  into  our  arrangements,  and  that  you 
have  to  encounter  some  of  those  creatures  of  a ruder 
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sex  who  were  so  rigidly  kept  aloof  by  the  poet’s  ideal 
heroine.” 

Miriam  stood  looking  at  me  enquiringly  to  the  end  of 
this  carefully  - concocted  speech,  and  then  her  growing 
smile  broke  into  a little  musical  laugh. 

“But  types  are  not  all  of  one  sex,”  she  said;  “my 
study  is  humanity  at  large;”  and  just  then  we  heard 
wheels  crunching  the  gravel  outside,  while  at  the  same 
moment  into  the  room  sailed  Cousin  Valerie  in  black 
velvet,  and  Ruth  in  white  muslin  with  a crimson  rose, 
dragging  her  shy  boy  by  the  hand.  Sib  followed,  in 
time  to  receive  the  men,  and  glanced  at  me  with  a coun- 
tenance expressing  relief  at  beholding  every  face  looking 
satisfied. 

“But  how  will  it  be  afterwards?”  I asked  myself. 
“ Will  it  all  develop  into  a very  bad  imitation  of  London, 
or  will  a charming  social  experience,  all  our  own,  be 
evolved  out  of  our  courage  and  ingenuity?” 
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That  evening  was  on  the  whole  fairly  successful.  Miriam 
found  all  the  men  of  the  party  new  types,  and  seemed 
to  be  greatly  interested  in  studying  them.  Ruth  could 
not  see  enough  of  the  scenery  so  long  as  light  lasted, 
and  Davie  paddled  in  the  boat,  and  could  hardly  be  per- 
suaded that  it  was  too  late  in  the  night  to  set  out  on 
a voyage  to  Newfoundland,  or  some  such  neighbouring 
country.  Jack  Butler,  who  had  looked  rather  downcast 
in  the  absence  of  the  MacMurrough  girls,  cheered  up  at 
hearing  that  they  were  coming  on  the  morrow,  he  and 
his  friend  having  accepted  an  invitation  to  be  our  visitors 
for  some  time.  The  only  drawback  to  the  evening’s 
general  enjoyment  was  that  Cousin  Valerie  was  dis- 
appointed in  her  game  of  bridge,  as  nobody  would  play. 
I had  counted  on  Miriam  as  a player,  but  her  studies  in 
human  nature  had  completely  absorbed  her.  Sib  tried 
to  console  the  Marquise  by  assuring  her  that  to-morrow 
there  would  be  plenty  of  players,  as  three  native  families 
were  coming  to  join  our  party. 

“ Ah,  yes,  elders  like  ourselves,  I dare  say ! My  dear 
Sabine,  the  time  was  when  young  people  would  sacrifice 
a little  of  their  pleasure  to  gratify  those  whom  they  felt 
themselves  bound  to  respect.” 

“ But,  Cousin,”  I heard  Sib  saying,  “ when  youth  is  so 
short,  when  its  pleasures  are  so  delightful,  and  can  never 
come  again,  why  should  we  who  have  had  them  in  our 
day  want  to  deprive  the  young  of  any  that  may  fall  to 
their  share?” 
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“ They  ought  to  find  their  highest  pleasure  in  giving 
pleasure  to  others,”  said  Cousin  Valerie  virtuously. 

“ So  they  will,  when  they  are  as  old  as  we  are,”  said 
Sib  slyly. 

“ Oh,  as  for  that,  I do  a great  deal  for  them!”  said  the 
Marquise,  a little  suspicious  of  Sib’s  meaning.  “ And  I 
must  say  it  is  not  my  own  young  people  who  are  mosi 
remiss.  But  there  is  a spirit  creeping  into  England  ir 
the  present  generation — ” 

Here  I was  obliged  to  pass  out  of  hearing  of  he? 
further  complainings,  and  I reflected,  as  I went,  on  Sib’s 
prediction  that  Cousin  Valerie  would  not  like  Connaught, 
and  strengthened  my  own  resolve  to  make  her  like  it 
whether  she  would  or  not.  But  she  must  like  it  as  a 
person  of  her  own  time  of  life,  so  I rejoiced  that  I 
had  insisted  on  the  presence  of  the  elders  as  well  as  the 
youngers  of  our  Connaught  friends  in  order  that  she 
might  not  lack  society,  and  that  dear  Sib  might  not  be 
devoured  by  her  discontent.  I perceived  more  and  more 
clearly  that  the  Marquise,  having  always  had  substantial 
good  things  to  give  to  the  young,  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  from  them  a great  homage  in  return.  By 
training  as  well  as  their  naturally  affectionate  dispositions 
her  “ own  three  ”,  as  she  sometimes  termed  them,  gave 
her  all  that  she  required;  but  when  she  moved  abroad 
she  expected  the  same  from  other  people’s  young  persons 
to  whom  she  had  not  paid  the  price.  She  lacked  that 
sweet,  spontaneous  good  understanding  with  the  young 
which  wins  affection  for  some  of  the  old,  who  have  nothing 
to  pay  for  it  but  sympathy. 

These  reflections  ran  their  course  through  my  mind 
between  the  drawing-room  and  the  hall  door,  where  I 
met  Ruth  coming  to  look  for  her  Shetland  wrap,  which 
I had  just  been  to  fetch  for  her. 

Four  of  us  girls  got  entangled  somehow  in  a conver- 
sation that  night  on  Miriam’s  balcony,  to  which  she  had 
invited  us,  and  in  which  she  showed  such  satisfaction  as 
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made  at  least  one  mark  in  favour  of  her  possible  enjoy- 
ment of  Connaught. 

“What  a moon!  What  a sea!”  cried  Ruth.  “Why 
cannot  one  paint  by  moonlight?” 

“ A literary  gift  has  an  advantage,”  said  Miriam.  “One 
has  only  to  open  one’s  note-book.  I make  entries  every 
evening,  by  daylight  or  by  candle-light.  How  strange 
that  our  mothers  and  aunts  have  never  done  so!” 

“ Have  they  not?”  said  Reine.  “ I thought  the  diaries 
of  former  days — ” 

“Diaries!”  said  Miriam  with  delicate  contempt.  “Yes, 
records  of  the  weather,  bills  of  fare  for  dinner,  or  gush- 
ing expressions  of  sentimental  feelings.  No;  if  they  had 
recorded  in  striking  form  those  experiences  to  which 
they  are  so  fond  of  referring,  which  ought  to  be  so  use- 
ful to  us,  we  might  read  them,  as  we  read  interesting 
fiction  with  a moral.” 

“And  do  you  intend  so  to  use  your  notes,  Miriam?” 
asked  Reine.  “Will  you  instruct  in  this  manner  a 
younger  generation?” 

“I  do  not  know.  I am  not  sure,”  said  Miriam  pen- 
sively. 

“ To  make  them  useful  you  had  better  publish  them  at 
once,”  I said.  “A  younger  generation  will  be  quite  as 
critical  of  your  lectures,  in  whatever  form  you  put  them, 
as  you  are  of  the  lectures  of  your  mothers.” 

“ How  can  you  think  so  ? Is  not  the  world  growing 
and  improving  steadily  with  each  succeeding  century? 
Are  we  not  better  educated  than  the  women  who 
went  before  us?  Have  we  not  been  brought  up  on 
the  fruits  of  the  advanced  thought  of  the  very  latest 
years,  of  the  discoveries  of  science,  the  researches  into 
antiquity,  the  clear  outlook  to  the  future  of  the  human 
race,  the  ripe  knowledge  of  the  opening  of  this  new 
century?” 

“ And  will  not  the  children  you  think  to  impress  with 
your  wisdom  go  a step  further  even  than  you?  and  will 
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they  not  close  the  note-book  you  intend  for  their  en- 
lightenment with  a smile  at  the  teacher  who  has  been  so 
far  outstripped  by  the  pupil?” 

“ I do  not  think  so,”  said  Miriam  coldly.  “ The  world 
has  arrived  at  a ripeness  of  thought  which  can  hardly 
have  much  increase.  We  women  of  to-day  will  be  fit  to 
lead  the  women  of  to-morrow.” 

“ Then  why  should  not  the  women  of  yesterday  have 
something  to  teach  the  women  of  to-day,”  I urged. 
“ They  are  also  living  in  the  time  that  has  produced  us, 
and  they  have,  besides,  their  memories  of  times  and 
things  that  we  did  not  see,  and  so  have  more  power  to 
make  comparisons  and  draw  conclusions.” 

“ Has  it  ever  struck  you,”  asked  Heine,  “ what  a very 
slight  bridge  separates  to-day  and  to-morrow?  It  seems 
wonderfully  slight  when  we  step  across  midnight  into  a 
new  morning.  Yesterday  is  as  near  to  us  as  to-morrow, 
but  we  do  not  feel  that,  because  we  have  left  it  behind, 
and  life  forces  us  to  spring  onward.  Did  you  ever  try 
to  realize  the  time  when  your  elders  were  young  in  the 
world  and  you  were  not  in  it  at  all?  You  can’t  do  it. 
Yet  the  space  of  time  that  separates  you  from  that  time 
is  only,  maybe,  two  years.  I can  remember  things  that 
happened  to  me  at  two  years  old.” 

“ I have  thought  of  that,”  I said.  “ It  often  comes  be- 
fore me,  that  unbelief  in  the  time  just  before  I was  born. 
I can  read  history  and  see  it  all.  I can  put  myself  into 
biographies  of  long-gone-by  people  as  though  their  lives 
had  been  my  own;  but  the  childhood  and  youth  of  my 
father  and  mother  have  always  obstinately  claimed  to 
belong  to  antiquity.” 

“And  so  it  will  be  with  our  children  if  we  ever  see 
them,”  said  Reine.  “ While  yet  they  are  two  years  old 
we  shall  already  take  our  places  with  the  Egyptian 
mummies  and  the  skeletons  of  the  antediluvian  animals.” 
We  all  laughed,  but  Miriam  restrained  herself  quickly 
and  said: 
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“ There  can  never  be  one  rule  for  all.  If  we  live  as  we 
may  live,  we  can  keep  abreast  with  progress.” 

Which,  I think,  being  translated,  meant  that  Miriam 
intended  to  be  always  so  superior  that  a succeeding 
generation  should  not  be  able  to  excel  her.  The  rest  of 
us  somehow  felt  that  we  were  now  dismissed,  and 
hastened  to  leave  Miriam  in  sole  possession  of  her  su- 
periority and  her  balcony. 

On  the  next  day  Castle  O’Flaherty  was  delightfully 
full  of  guests,  for  two  of  the  native  families  arrived,  all 
protesting  that  they  were  much  too  many,  and  that  most 
of  them  ought  to  have  been  allowed  to  stay  at  home. 

“ Really,  my  dear  Tabby,  it  would  have  been  quite  the 
right  thing  if  you  had  made  a selection  of  the  young 
people,  and  left  the  Darbys  and  Joans  to  their  own 
company,”  said  Mrs.  de  Burgo. 

“ And  excellent  company  too,”  said  genial  Mr.  Val  de 
Burgo,  surveying  his  wife  proudly.  “No  better  in  this 
hemisphere.” 

“ In  either  hemisphere,  I am  sure;  but  then,  what  could 
I do  for  my  Marquise,  with  no  one  more  important  than 
a troop  of  heedless  young  creatures  to  entertain  her?” 

“True;  and  we  are  flattered;  only  our  French  — you 
see  it  needs  a little  brushing  up  from  time  to  time,  and 
we  have  not  been  across  the  two  Channels  for  several 
years.” 

“ Well,  brush  it  up  now,  if  you  please,  Mr.  de  Burgo,” 
I said.  “ But  my  Marquise  happens  to  be  a born  English- 
woman, and  has  not  forgotten  how  to  speak  her  native 
tongue.” 

I felt  that  Cousin  Valerie  had  already  been  making  a 
little  sensation  among  these  good  neighbours,  for  it  is  not 
every  day  that  a French  or  even  an  Anglo-French  Mar- 
quise makes  her  way  to  Connaught.  Nora  had,  I after- 
wards learned,  been  coaching  up  her  father  in  a foreign 
language  with  the  help  of  a French  conversation -book, 
and  reminding  him  rather  severely  of  his  last  visit  to 
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Paris  to  take  his  girls  out  of  school  for  a holiday,  when 
he  called  the  cocker  “cochon”,  and  desired  the  atten- 
dant to  “ tutoyer ” his  boots.  Nothing  daunted,  Mr.  de 
Burgo  had  prepared  several  little  gallant  speeches  for 
the  foreign  lady’s  ear,  and,  I think,  was  rather  disap- 
pointed to  hear  that  their  employment  would  be  unneces- 
sary. Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy,  who  had  looked  decidedly 
nervous  at  the  prospect  of  conversing  with  a French- 
woman, openly  expressed  her  regret  at  missing  an  oppor- 
tunity. 

“So  improving,  you  know,  to  talk  to  a real  French 
person  of  the  best  class,”  she  said.  “ Better  even  than  a 
play  at  the  Theatre  Fra^ais.  But  it  is  also  always 
charming  to  meet  a high-bred  Englishwoman.” 

“ Faith,  then,  we  had  better  take  care  of  our  brogues,” 
said  Mr.  de  Burgo,  in  the  devil-may-care  Irish  manner 
which  made  his  daughter  Nora  shiver.  “The  French 
lady  might  have  overlooked  it,  but  the  Englishwoman — 
no!” 

“An  educated  Irish  person  has  no  brogue  — speaks 
with  a better  accent  than  any  other  European,”  said 
Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  after  a glance  at  his  wife. 

“ Or  American,”  I added.  “ I have  felt  it  since  I came 
to  Connaught.” 

“ Ah,  Miss  Tabby,  you  always  catch  us  up ! But  some  of 
us  do  not  speak  so  perfectly  as  my  friend  O’Shaughnessy.” 

We  were  gathered  round  the  afternoon  tea-table  in 
the  big  hall,  all  but  Cousin  Valerie,  who  now  entered, 
making  a sensible  effect,  which  I gladly  perceived  was 
very  pleasant  to  her.  The  ready  homage  of  these  kindly 
people  gained  a good  mark  for  Connaught  on  the  instant. 
She  saw  around  her,  at  once,  a fresh  and  varied  and 
willing  audience  to  whom  she  could  rehearse  her  theories, 
and  who  would  sympathize  with  her  grievances.  These 
elders  possessed  young  people  of  their  own,  and  her  hints 
would  be  very  useful  to  them.  She  was  almost  weary 
of  expressing  herself  to  ungrateful  ears,  none  of  which 
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had  been  in  existence  twenty-five  years  ago;  with  the 
exception,  of  course,  of  Sib,  but  then  Sib  had  been 
played  out  as  a listener,  even  as  far  back  as  the  days  of 
our  visit  to  the  chateau  at  Rouen.  One  after  another 
the  natives  all  paid  their  respects  to  the  stranger  with 
the  most  deferential  politeness,  and  when  the  ladies  had 
retired  to  take  off  their  bonnets,  and  the  young  men  to 
play  billiards,  the  two  fathers  of  families  kept  the 
shuttlecock  of  conversation  flying,  here  and  there  and 
everywhere. 

“ Egad ! ” said  Mr.  de  Burgo,  who  had  rapidly  lost  his 
awe  of  the  lady,  “ some  of  us  were  uneasy  about  our 
French,  but  I was  afraid  you  might  find  difficulty  in 
making  out  our  English/’ 

“ Not  at  all,”  said  Cousin  Valerie.  “ I think  a frank 
brogue  is  charming  in  its  place — not  a vulgar  brogue,  of 
course,  but  the  brogue  of  refinement.  An  Irishman  who 
has  lost  his  brogue  always  seems  to  me  as  uncanny  a 
creature  as  the  shadowless  man  of  the  legend.  I am 
afraid  I should  both  dislike  and  distrust  him.” 

Mr.  de  Burgo  always  maintained  that  while  making 
this  speech  the  Marquise  glanced  at  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy. 
and  that  he  at  once  drew  back  and  looked  as  crumpled 
as  yesterday’s  newspaper.  I had  no  eyes  for  him,  as  my 
attention  was  distracted  by  a carefully-suppressed  guffaw 
of  laughter  from  behind  the  high  screen  across  the  door- 
way. Fortunately  no  one  but  myself  seemed  to  hear  what 
I recognized  as  an  explosive  expression  of  the  feelings 
of  my  good  Paddy,  who  was  always  making  an  excuse 
of  the  replenishing  of  the  turf-basket  to  cover  his  love  of 
the  society  of  the  quality.  I found  him  almost  suffocated 
in  the  hall  with  efforts  to  suppress  his  laughter. 

“Now,  Paddy,”  I said,  “when  you  were  let  to  me  with 
these  premises,  did  I not  take  you  on  condition  that  you 
were  not  to  laugh  when  you  came  into  this  part  of  the 
house?” 

“ Sure  you  did,  miss;  and  don’t  I shtick  to  my  bargain 
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like  a leech?  But  who  could  shtand  the  like  o’  what 
I’m  afther  hearin’,  an’  the  girls  downstairs — thim  maids 
of  the  foreigners — enunshiatin’  night  an’  day  as  much  as 
that  the  brogue’s  a sin,  an’  Irish  itself  the  table-talk  of 
the  divil  an’  his  imps!” 

“ Well,  Paddy,  you  and  I know  better,  but  we  must 
remember  our  manners.  You  can  crow  over  them  down- 
stairs as  much  as  you  like,  and  tell  them  what  the 
Marquise  would  think  if  she  heard  them.” 

“ I will,  miss.  Sure  aren’t  they  always  hittin’  her  up 
at  me  for  grandeur,  all  as  if  we  were  the  only  country 
that  hadn’t  got  it;  an’  I knowin’  the  kings  and  queens 
we  had  in  the  ould  times,  long  before  they  were  heard 
of.  An’  now  I’ll  be  hittin’  her  at  them;  but  I’ll  shut 
all  the  doors  below,  miss,  for  fear  you’d  hear  the  laugh 
I’ll  rise  at  them.” 

“Do  so  then,  Paddy;  for  if  you  offend  my  friends  I’ll 
be  taking  down  that  hat  from  the  peg,  and  putting  it 
on,  and  walking  away  in  it!” 

“ Sure  you  won’t,  miss.  God  forbid ! And  the  masther 
gettin’  his  money,  and  you  makin’  the  ould  castle  like 
a bee-hive  for  heartsomeness,  and  like  heaven  for  beauti- 
fulness an’  the  company  o’  the  angels!” 

Away  went  the  old  fellow,  chuckling  with  delight  at 
the  license  granted  to  him  by  the  great  foreign  lady 
(who  was  nearly  as  great  as  the  old  queens  of  Ireland, 
in  her  own  country,  though  not  in  the  castle  of  the 
O’Flahertys)  to  flourish  his  brogue. 

I do  not  doubt  that  a good  part  of  his  delight  was  at 
the  discomfiture  of  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy,  who,  though  he 
bore  so  fine  an  “ ould  ancient  name”,  and  “ had  been  a king 
in  his  day”,  was  known  to  have  spoken  contemptuously 
of  the  Irish  language,  and  had  declared  that  those  who 
were  learning  it  in  the  twentieth  century  were  doing 
nothing  but  losing  their  time. 

“Turk,  Jew,  or  Atheist,”  said  Paddy,  “Frinch,  Ger- 
man, or  I-talian  may  they  larn,  but  not  the  Irish  lan- 
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guage  that  was  writ  out  in  gold  letters  when  they  were 
savages!”  Who  “they”  were  (the  savages)  did  not  quite 
appear,  but  at  all  events  “ O’Shaughnessy,  that’s  too 
genteel  for  his  own  country”,  had  “caught  it  over  the 
knuckles,  thank  God,  from  her  Markeeship!” 
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The  MacMurroughs  arrived  the  next  day,  my  dear  lady 
rather  unwilling,  but  having  yielded  when  urgently 
pressed.  I did  so  want  Cousin  Valerie  to  see  an  Irish 
lady  at  the  best.  After  that  our  party  got  into  good 
working  order.  We  had  long  drives  and  rides,  sub- 
stantial picnics  among  the  hills,  bridge,  music,  and 
dancing  in  the  evenings.  The  officers  from  Ballylennan 
were  ready  to  join  us  when  desired,  glad  of  a pleasant 
change  from  their  dull  quarters.  The  bridge  tables  were 
well  filled  to  everyone’s  satisfaction,  though  the  Mar- 
quise looked  indignant  on  first  perceiving  that  “young” 
tables  had  actually  been  set  up  at  which  we  changed 
places  as  we  pleased.  When  Nora  was  talking  to 
Lieutenant  Perkyn  on  the  balcony  in  the  starlight  I 
took  her  cards,  and  when  I went  to  order  my  piper  to 
the  hall  Nora  came  back  to  the  table  and  Lieutenant 
Perkyn  (whom  Frank,  with  a brother’s  impertinence, 
called  “ War  beck”)  stood  behind  her  chair.  Miriam 
affected  bridge  a good  deal,  considering  it  as  the  next 
best  thing  to  algebra  as  an  exercise  of  the  mind,  and  also 
because  it  gathered  a few  types  of  humanity  closely 
around  her.  On  the  latter  ground  she  made  choice  of 
strangers  as  players  at  the  table  she  presided  over, 
rather  than  old  types  like  Reine  or  myself,  although 
Hilaire  was  allowed  to  sit  near  her,  observing  the  game. 
Colonel  Vance  and  Major  O’Donnell  were  her  favourite 
types,  and  with  herself  and  another  made  up  a nice 
little  playing  group.  The  rest  of  us  were  soon  tired  of 
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the  fashionable  game,  and  one  by  one  dropped  cards, 
attracted  by  the  mysterious  humming  of  Andy,  the 
piper,  who  sat  in  the  hall  crooning  old  melodies,  and 
ready  to  break  out  into  jig  and  reel  at  any  moment 
And  there  we  danced  in  much  delight,  Mrs.  MacMurrough 
playing  a waltz  for  us  when  the  piper  was  tired.  When 
Nano,  who  was  looking  lovely  with  her  short  hair  in  a 
curly  crop,  began  to  sing  “My  dark  Rosaleen”,  that 
exquisite  song  of  Mangan’s,  with  its  setting  of  true  Irish 
music  by  Mrs.  Needham,  Colonel  Vance  forsook  his  cards 
and  appeared  in  the  hall,  thereby  indicating  to  Miriam 
that  a trait  of  his  type  was  instability  of  purpose;  and 
obliging  her  to  accept  Hilaire  as  a substitute,  not  at  all 
to  her  satisfaction.  At  last  all  the  games  were  fairly 
broken  up,  except  at  the  table  of  the  Marquise,  where  I 
heard  Mr.  de  Burgo  exposulating: 

“Faith,  it’s  a game  I can’t  relish  at  all;  and  I don’t 
believe  anybody  does.  It’s  exceedingly  trying  to  both 
the  purse  and  the  temper;  though  I must  say  Madame 
loses  with  good-humour  and  dignity.  But  I assure  you, 
Madame,  if  you  would  only  consent  to  take  a lesson  in 
‘ spoiled-five’  you  would  be  charmed  with  the  exchange; 
everything  settled  in  three  rounds  of  the  play,  and  a 
little  pleasant  gossip  while  the  next  shuffle  is  going  on.” 
Cousin  Valerie  was  quite  taken  with  good,  honest 
Mr.  Val  de  Burgo’s  amiable  flatteries,  unaffectedly  native 
manners,  and  all-round  geniality,  and  held  out  a hope 
that  on  some  other  occasion  she  would  submit  to  a 
lesson  in  “spoiled-five”.  The  end  of  it  was  that  all  the 
company  were  at  last  assembled  in  the  hall  to  look  at 
the  dancing.  When  obliged  to  join  the  majority  Miriam 
stood  aloof  conversing  with  Major  O’Donnell,  who  was 
a type  of  the  soldier  pure  and  simple,  who  never  reads 
anything  not  bearing  immediately  on  his  own  voca- 
tion. The  warrior  was  evidently  fascinated  by  the 
pre-Raphaelite  face,  ivory  skin,  and  pale  gold  wreaths 
of  hair  which  all  admired,  but  Miriam’s  allusions  to 
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Eastern  religions,  the  poetry  of  Persia,  and  the  latest 
theory  about  Mars  affected  him  only  as  did  the  perfume 
of  the  heliotrope  and  roses  which  she  wore  in  her 
corsage.  This,  however,  afforded  Miriam  a better  hear- 
ing, and  as  young  Fitzgerald  had  joined  the  dancers,  and 
was  doing  his  best  to  “ dance  down”  Duncie  in  a jig,  the 
major  had  proved  himself  at  all  events  the  most  adhe- 
sive of  all  the  newest  types  that  Miriam  had  met  with. 

Some  of  us  were  longing  for  another  kind  of  entertain- 
ment. I had  promised  Ruth  a free  ramble  across  Bog 
M<5r,  and  through  the  woods,  and  up  the  hill-sides  in 
search  of  subjects  for  sketches,  and  on  a certain  day  we 
found  a good  opportunity,  when  Cousin  Valerie  and 
the  three  other  matrons  had  gone  for  a long  carriage 
drive  to  visit  the  ruins  and  caves  at  Cong,  attended 
by  Mr.  de  Burgo  and  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy  on  horseback. 
Miriam  and  Nora,  with  their  chosen  military  escort, 
set  out  to  ride  to  another  spot  of  interest,  as  Miriam 
had  expressed  a desire  to  see  an  ancient  round  tower, 
having  heard  that  these  towers  were  connected  with 
the  fire -worship  of  Persia,  and  feeling  that  the  ex- 
cursion would  give  her  a good  deal  to  say  to  Major 
O’Donnell  about  Zoroaster  and  the  Zend  A vesta.  Per- 
ceiving this,  I triumphed  over  Sib,  justifying  my  own 
prediction  that  Miriam  would  in  her  own  peculiar  way 
take  to  Connaught;  and  I besought  my  little  aunt  to 
join  the  foraging  cross-country  party  which  had  been 
hastily  organized. 

“ Tabby,  you  know  you  don’t  want  an  elder.  I refuse 
to  be  an  encumbrance.” 

“ Now,  Sib,  you  know  that  you  are  not  an  elder.  You 
will  never  be  an  elder,  if  you  live  to  be  a hundred.  You 
will  always  be  as  fresh  as  any  of  us.” 

“Well,  my  dear,  if  I live  to  be  a hundred,  none  of 
you  will  be  very  fresh  who  live  to  see  my  last  days,” 
said  Sib,  laughing.  “ But  I beg  you  to  give  me  a day  of 
rest.  I am  not  accustomed  to  this  kind  of  life,  and  I 
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mean  to  have  a happy,  quiet  time  with  a book  beside 
the  sea.” 

So  modest  a request  could  not  be  refused,  and  we 
started  without  her.  There  was  quite  a little  regiment 
of  us.  Nano  and  Duncie,  Reine  and  Lucie,  Rose  and 
Gertie,  Kathleen  and  Ruth,  and  myself;  and  Jack  Butler, 
Frank  de  Burgo,  young  Fitzgerald,  Sam  O’Shaughnessy, 
Dr.  Dermod  MacMurrough,  and  Hilaire.” 

“ Too  many  girls!”  said  Kathleen.  “We  are  always  in 
the  majority.  I wonder  why  Providence  will  have  us 
for  ever  at  a discount!” 

“ Providence  knows  that  there  never  can  be  too  much 
of  a good  thing,”  said  Jack  Butler.  “Too  many  girls! 
Utterly  impossible!” 

“Very  pretty  for  you,”  said  Gertie,  “because  it  keeps 
you  in  demand.” 

“ Except  in  cases  where  ladies  are  exacting,  and  too 
much  duty  is  expected  from  a fellow,”  said  Sam 
O’Shaughnessy  conceitedly. 

“Sam,  you  are  an  oaf!”  said  Rose,  with  sisterly 
promptness. 

“I  am  going  to  be  very  exacting,  for  one,”  I said, 
“and  I will  ask  you  to  take  the  place  of  the  servant 
who  has  been  obliged  to  go  back  for  something  forgotten, 
which  ought  to  have  been  in  the  hampers  in  the  donkey- 
cart.  Will  you  be  so  kind  as  to  lead  the  donkey,  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  ? ” 

There  was  a universal  laugh,  in  which  Sam  joined 
rather  constrainedly;  then  with  a good  deal  of  bluster 
began  to  take  up  his  unexpected  charge.  However,  the 
donkey  would  not  accept  him  as  a master,  planted  his 
feet,  refused  to  stir,  and  we  all  walked  on  laughing, 
leaving  Sam  to  his  new  and  uncomfortable  experience. 
I am  bound  to  say  that  he  stuck  to  his  post  until  the 
servant  returned  to  relieve  him,  when  he  hastened  after 
us  as  fast  as  his  large  feet  (excellent  for  bog-trotting) 
would  carry  him. 
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“Now,  Duncie,”  I said,  “you  are  going  to  lead  us 
straight  to  that  mystical  spot  you  know  of,  and  while 
you  are  telling  us  the  story  of  it,  Buth  will  make  a 
sketch.” 

“I  will  lead  you,  certainly,”  said  Duncie,  “but  not 
quite  ‘ straight  ’,  for  we  shall  have  to  wind  our  way  up- 
hill. You  see  that  great  rock  above  us?  Behind  it,  and 
still  uphill,  we  have  to  go.” 

“ You  would  need  a clue  in  your  fingers,”  I said,  as  we 
all  stood  still,  looking  aloft. 

“ Duncie  can  scent  the  track  to  all  the  uncanny  places, 
as  the  hounds  scent  the  game,”  said  Nano,  laughing. 

The  cart  with  the  provisions  was  left  at  the  mountain 
foot,  and  a white  flag  was  planted,  to  guide  our  return- 
ing feet  to  the  spot.  Then  we  all  began  to  mount. 

We  travelled  for  an  hour,  climbing  most  of  the  time, 
sometimes  crossing  smooth  green  plateaux,  solitary  and 
sweet  as  a hermit’s  dwelling-place. 

“ Holy  men  often  lived  in  these  exquisite  nooks,”  said 
Duncie.  “But  it  was  before  the  days  of  holy  men  in 
Ireland  that  the  place  I am  taking  you  to  was  in- 
habited.” 

At  last  we  made  our  way  up  a narrow  defile,  very  like 
a secret  staircase  cut  by  hands,  in  the  rock,  and  we  came 
out  on  a wide  open  space,  roofed  with  the  blue  sky,  and 
walled  only  by  the  purple  of  the  more  distant  mountains. 
In  the  centre  was  a lake  like  a silver  mirror,  full  of  the 
blue  of  the  sky,  and  alive  with  the  continual  movement 
of  white  clouds  trooping  across  the  firmament.  We  were 
glad  to  sit  down  on  the  shore  of  this  delightful  lake  and 
rest,  while  Duncie  began  to  give  us  its  history. 

“ This  spot,”  she  said,  “ is  the  site  of  one  of  the  palaces 
of  the  supernatural  population  of  Connacht.  You  must 
know  that  the  Tuatha  de  Danann,  a race  learned  in  arts 
and  magic,  were  overpowered  by  the  warlike  Milesians. 
They  disdained  to  fly  from  Ireland,  but  simply  put  forth 
their  necromantic  powers,  and  retired  into  palaces,  courts, 
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and  halls  created  by  them  in  the  most  choice  situations 
among  the  mountains  and  lakes,  or  on  islands.  Around 
these  splendid  palaces  they  drew  their  veils  of  magic1 
to  hide  them  from  mortal  eyes,  while  they  themselves 
had  power  to  see  all  that  was  passing  on  earth.  They 
were  immortal  mortals,  but  they  sometimes  married  the 
sons  and  daughters  of  men,  and  helped  them  in  their 
battles. 

“ Well,  on  this  spot,  which  was  once  all  a green  para- 
dise, stood  one  of  those  fairy  palaces,  with  white  marble 
domes  and  minarets,  columns  of  flowers  rising  from 
grass  almost  altogether  carpeted  with  flowers,  and  a 
golden  door  which  was  never  opened  to  a mortal,  because, 

I suppose,  the  lord  of  it  was  a particularly  exclusive 
Tuatha  de  Danann. 

“ The  lake  is  called  the  Lake  of  the  Harp,  and  also  the 
Lake  of  the  Jewel  Mouth,  and  I will  tell  you  why. 

“There  was  a very  noble  harper  in  the  suite  of  the 
King  of  the  Three  Rosses  in  Connacht.  His  name  was 
Cliach,  and  he  was  so  skilful  that  he  could  play  on  two 
harps  at  once,  a harp  with  each  hand,  making  most 
delightful  harmony.  One  morning  Cliach  was  roaming 
among  the  hills,  composing  music,  when  he  was  suddenly 
roused  from  his  dream  as  by  a flash  of  lightning.  He 
was  standing  at  the  top  of  the  staircase  which  we 
ascended,  and  there  he  saw  before  him  the  fairy  palace 
and  its  gardens,  and  a beautiful  young  princess  plucking 
roses.  In  his  rapture  at  the  sight  Cliach  struck  a few 
notes  on  his  harp,  and  the  princess  looked  up  and  stood 
spell-bound  by  the  music. 

“ O noble  mortal,”  she  said,  “ give  me  your  harp,  and  I • 
will  give  you  these  roses,  which  will  never  wither.” 

“I  cannot  give  you  my  harp,”  said  Cliach,  “for  it  is 

in  the  service  of  my  king ; but  if  you  will  give  me  one 

rose,  that  is  yourself,  I will  play  for  you  on  that  harp  as 

long  as  I live.” 

© 

1 O’Curry’s  MS.  Materials  for  Ancient  Irish  History. 
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The  lovely  princess  blushed,  and  was  advancing  to- 
wards him  with  the  lap  of  her  green  gossamer  robe  full 
of  roses  of  every  hue,  when  a great  peal  of  thunder 
reverberated  from  mountain  to  mountain,  and  a deep 
mist  descended  like  a curtain  over  palace  and  garden, 
leaving  Cliach  alone  in  this  solitary  spot  in  a drizzling 
hill-shower.” 

“ I suppose  the  Tuatha  de  Danann  papa  looked  out  of 
the  window  and  saw  what  was  going  on,”  said  Frank  de 
Burgo. 

“ Evidently  he  didn’t  approve,”  said  Duncie,  “ as  the 
sequel  tells.  Poor  Cliach  had  in  one  minute  formed  such 
a deep  attachment  to  the  princess  that  he  felt  he  could 
not  live  without  her.  He  returned  the  next  morning, 
bringing  his  two  harps,  and  though  he  found  nothing 
visible  but  a bare  green  hollow  in  the  hills,  he  was  not 
daunted,  but  sat  down  on  the  rock  and  played  his  music, 
knowing  that  the  princess  would  hear  it.  He  played, 
and  played  with  both  hands,  and  with  all  his  heart  and 
soul,  but  no  sight  or  sound  rewarded  his  devotion.  He 
remained  there  playing  for  a whole  year  in  vain,  till  at 
last  all  Nature  was  so  affected  to  sympathy  with  him 
that  the  earth  heaved,  and,  as  it  seemed,  burst  into 
tears,  for  this  beautiful  lake  suddenly  broke  forth  from 
the  ground  and  flowed  at  his  feet.  Whether  Nature 
punished  the  heartlessness  of  the  haughty  Tuatha  de 
Danann  by  submerging  the  palace,  proving  herself 
stronger  than  his  magic  arts,  or  whether  the  beautiful 
gardens  were  merely  further  ornamented  with  this  silver 
lake,  history  does  not  record.” 

“ But  a little  more  is  known  of  the  princess,”  said 
Nano.  “ What  about  the  Jewel  Mouth,  Duncie?” 

“ Oh  yes ! we  are  told  that  Corrarie,  the  daughter  of 
Etal  of  the  fairy  mansions  of  Connacht,  was  a beautiful 
and  powerfully-gifted  maiden,  who  had  three  times  fifty 
ladies  in  her  train.  Part  of  their  amusement  was  to 
transform  themselves  every  year  into  three  times  fifty 
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beautiful  birds,  and  to  restore  themselves  to  their  natural 
shapes  the  next  year.  As  birds  they  were  chained  in 
couples  by  chains  of  silver.  One  bird  among  them  was 
the  most  beautiful  of  the  world’s  birds,  having  a necklace 
of  red  gold  on  her  neck,  with  three  times  fifty  chains  de- 
pending from  it,  each  chain  terminating  in  a ball  of  gold.” 
“ I conclude  that  bird  was  the  Princess  Corrarie  her- 
self,” said  Fitzgerald. 

“ I don’t  know.  But  at  all  events  the  brilliant  birds 
haunted  the  lake  Crotta  Cliach  (the  Lake  of  Cliach’s 
Harps)  always,  and  people  would  cry,  1 Many’s  the  jewel 
is  at  the  mouth  of  Lake  Crotta  to-day!”’ 

“ There,  I think,  you  are  a little  astray,  Duncie,”  said 
Dermod.  “ Lake  Crotta  Cliach  is  in  Tipperary.  Cliach 
went  farther  afield  for  his  adventure  than  you  allow 
him.  That  particular  fairy  palace  was  in  Femhen, 
Tipperary.” 

“ Now  don’t  spoil  my  tale,”  said  Duncie.  “ I never 
was  in  Tipperary,  but  I always  felt  sure  that  this  was 
the  Lake  of  Cliach’s  Harps.” 

“ I am  certain  of  it,”  said  Fitzgerald.  “ Cliach  was 
a harper  of  the  King  of  the  Three  Rosses  in  Connacht, 
and  what  would  take  him  ‘ sthravaighin’  ’ away  to 
Tipperary?” 

“ Duncie  has  another  reason  for  believing  that  this  is 
the  storied  lake,”  said  Nano,  “ the  Lake  of  the  Jewel 
Mouth.” 

“ Oh,  I will  make  you  a present  of  the  jewels!”  said 
Duncie;  “they  are  only  a decoration.  You  can  give 
them  to  Tipperary  if  you  please.” 

“ I object  to  such  liberality,”  said  Fitzgerald.  “ It  is 
quite  evident  that  Corrarie  looked  on  the  lake,  which 
Cliach’s  devotion  to  her  had  added  to  the  beauties  of  the 
palace  surroundings,  as  sacred  to  her  affections,  which 
had  been  wounded  by  her  haughty  Tuatha  de  Danann 
father’s  objection  to  a mortal  Milesian  alliance;  and  that 
is  why,  as  a bird,  she  loved  to  hover  about  it.” 
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“ But  what  is  your  other  reason  for  identifying  the 
lake?”  asked  Ruth,  who  had  just  finished  her  sketch, 
and  was  listening  to  the  story. 

“I  have  seen  the  palace,”  said  Duncie  gravely.  “Kneel- 
ing down  by  the  edge  of  the  lake  I have  seen  it  reflected 
in  the  clouds.” 

“ Seen  the  clouds  reflected  in  the  water,  you  mean,” 
said  Ruth. 

“Oh  no;  that  would  not  be  the  same  thing  at  all! 
Have  you  ever  heard  of  a mirage  in  an  Eastern  desert? 
It  is  like  that.  You  may  often  see  it — the  palace,  and  the 
flowers,  and  Corrarie,  and  the  three  times  fifty  ladies  and 
birds,  and  everything.” 

“ You  think,  then,”  said  Ruth,  fixing  a serious  gaze  of 
reproof  on  the  story-teller,  “ you  think  that  these  mythi- 
cal creatures  exist!” 

“ Why,  if  you  have  immortal  mortals  established  here, 
how  can  you  expect  them  to  have  come  to  an  end  in  a 
mere  matter  of  three  thousand  years  or  so?  Of  course 
they  are  here,  only  wrapt  up  in  their  magic  veils.  The 
water,  being  stronger  than  they,  sees  through  the 
veils.” 

Here  Ruth  looked  so  shocked  that  we  all  began  to 
smile,  and  a trill  of  airy  laughter  from  Duncie  soon 
forced  even  Ruth’s  puzzled  brows  to  relax. 

“ I see  you  are  jesting,”  she  said  reproachfully. 

“You  must  not  take  everything  my  younger  sister 
says  too  seriously,”  said  Dermod.  “ She  is  infatuated 
about  these  stories,  Miss  Stanford ; but,  with  all  that,  she 
is  as  level-headed  a little  person  as  you  will  find  in  the 
three  kingdoms.” 

“I  see  the  white  flag  beckoning  to  us  desperately,”  said 
Sam  O’Shaughnessy.  He  had  evidently  been  bored  by 
the  conversation  and  was  eager  for  the  picnic,  and  so 
we  all  descended  as  we  had  climbed,  and  began  to  unpack 
the  donkey-cart. 

Ruth’s  sketch  having  been  admired,  and  our  hunger 
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satisfied,  we  all  started  to  visit  the  cabins  of  Dr.  Dermod’s 
patients,  with  many  baskets  of  fragments  to  be  distri- 
buted among  them.  Our  good  old  friend  the  Buddha 
was  delighted  to  welcome  us,  and  her  daughter  boiled  a 
kettle  of  fresh  spring- water  for  our  tea,  for  which  meal 
we  spread  our  cloth  on  the  grass  a few  yards  from  the 
cabin  door.  Exhilarated  by  the  amount  of  mountain  air 
we  had  breathed,  and  refreshed  by  the  tea,  we  were  all 
in  the  wildest  spirits,  and  longing  for  further  adven- 
tures. The  Buddha  and  her  daughter  sat  among  us  and 
told  stories  to  us,  and  answered  our  questions,  talking 
and  singing  in  the  Irish  language  when  requested. 
In  the  midst  of  the  revel  we  saw  a very  poor-looking 
man  coming  across  the  bog,  and  as  he  drew  near  I went 
forward  to  meet  him  and  offer  him  some  refreshment. 

“ Then  God  bless  you,  my  lady,  and  I’ll  thank  you 
kindly  and  take  it,  for  it’s  myself  that’s  dead  tired  an’ 
hungry,  an’  far  from  home.” 

We  made  him  sit  down,  and  while  we  placed  tea  and 
meat  before  him  he  entered  into  conversation  in  Irish 
with  the  Buddha,  who  asked  him  where  he  came  from, 
and  whither  he  was  going.  The  old  woman’s  exclama- 
tions of  surprise  caught  our  attention,  and  our  curiosity 
wanted  to  know  the  cause. 

“ Oh,  then,  hasn’t  he  found  somethin’  belongin’  to  the 
ould  ancient  kings!”  she  said.  “Show  it  to  the  ladies, 
Faurich.” 

The  man  immediately  drew  forth  a curious  object 
from  the  bosom  of  his  flannel  “ boneen  ” or  vest  and 
handed  it  to  us  for  inspection. 

“ I dug  it  up,  an’  I cuttin’  the  bog  yesterday,”  he  said, 
“ an’  I started  to  walk  to  Galway,  to  see  would  they  give 
me  a few  ha’pence  for  it  in  the  shops.” 

Dermod  took  the  thing  in  his  hands  and  examined  it. 

“ This  is  pure  gold,”  he  said,  “ and  a very  beautiful 
specimen  of  an  ancient  torque.  I shouldn’t  wonder  if 
it  had  been  worn  by  the  King  of  the  Three  Rosses.” 
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We  all  pressed  to  see  it,  and  there  was  quite  a little 
sensation  among  us  on  hearing  Dermod’s  judgment. 

“ But  is  it  really  ancient — and  of  gold?”  asked  Ruth. 
“ Found  in  a bog?” 

“ The  proper  treasury,”  said  Dermod.  “ What  is  there 
that  a bog  will  not  yield  on  occasions?  Years  ago  the 
Royal  Irish  Academy  offered  rewards  for  the  finding  of 
such  relics  of  an  illustrious  era  in  Ireland.  South  Ken- 
sington is  looking  after  them  now.” 

Ruth  was  profoundly  puzzled.  She  had  never  heard 
of  such  things,  and  found  it  difficult  to  believe  in  them. 

“ In  the  Book  of  Lismore,”  said  Dermod,  “ one  of  our 
ancient  manuscripts,  a prophetess  who  comes  to  King 
Finian  by  night  to  give  him  information  as  to  the 
future,  describes  to  him  three  chief  works  of  art  of 
Erin  which  will  be  then  found  and  revealed.  I re- 
member the  description  of  one  of  them  and  will  give 
it  to  you.  ‘ The  helmet  of  Brian,  son  of  Smeathteach, 
made  by  the  art  of  Aengus,  son  of  Umhair;  a helmet 
of  bright  purple  of  Tir-na-ndinn,  and  a golden  ball  on 
the  top  as  large  as  a fearcind  (firkin)  of  butter,  and  a 
hundred  inatheague  around  it  of  the  carbuncle  mixed, 
and  a hundred  dark-purple  cailcheas  of  burnished  red- 
gold,  and  a hundred  chains  (or  bands)  of  bronze  binding 
it  together.  It  is  for  a series  of  years  concealed  in  the 
well  of  Sigh  Cruachan  on  the  Mor  Rigan  until  to-morrow 
night,’  said  the  prophetess.” 

“Was  it  found?”  asked  Ruth  with  wide  eyes  of 
astonishment. 

“ I don’t  know.  At  all  events  it  was  worth  finding. 
Let  us  hope  it  was  buried  again  and  we  may  yet  find 
it.  Another  magnificent  cathbarr,  or  helmet,  was  buried 
under  a fountain  somewhere.  They  seem  to  have  had 
the  habit  of  burying  their  jewels  and  precious  things 
in  moments  of  danger,  and  perhaps  sometimes  in  long- 
protracted  struggles  the  hiding-places  were  forgotten. 
In  later  times  valuables  were  walled  up  in  houses,  or 
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hidden  in  boles  of  trees.  The  bell  of  Kilbroney  was 
found  in  a tree  which  had  grown  over  it,  and  only 
discovered  itself  after  a lapse  of  centuries  by  tolling 
when  a great  wind  shook  the  tree.” 

“ I don’t  see  why  this  poor  man  need  travel  to  Gal- 
way to  sell  the  torque,”  I said.  “ I will  buy  it  from 
him.” 

“ You  will  have  to  render  an  account  of  it,”  said 
Dermod.  “ These  things  are  looked  after.” 

“ It  shall  belong  to  the  country,  of  course'”  I said. 
“ I will  give  it  to — ” 

“ The  Museum?”  said  Dermod,  looking  at  me  fixedly, 
with  the  old  humorous  smile  in  his  eyes. 

“ The  museum  in  Dublin?”  I said,  colouring. 

“ They  have  a number  of  such  things  there  already. 
Why  not  keep  it  for  the  museum  of  the  future?”  said 
Dermod. 

I turned  my  back  on  him  indignantly,  and  addressed 
myself  to  the  finder  of  the  torque,  who  gladly  agreed 
to  let  me  have  the  thing  for  a sum  of  money  which 
was  to  him  indeed  a fortune.  And  the  day  ended  with 
our  arrival  home,  quite  late  for  dinner,  in  high  spirits, 
Dermod  wearing  round  his  neck  the  golden  torque  of 
which  I had  made  myself  the  happy  possessor. 
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The  other  excursions  of  that  day  had  proved  equally 
successful.  Cousin  Valerie  was  delighted  with  the 
beauty  of  the  country,  and  the  interesting  ruins  and 
caves  at  Cong,  the  only  blot  on  the  face  of  so  fair  and 
storied  a land  being  the  too  obtrusive  appearance  of  a 
wretchedly  poor  population.  It  betrayed  the  bad  taste 
of  the  Irish.  At  dinner  there  was  some  discussion  on 
the  subject. 

“ What  would  you  propose,  Madame?”  asked  Dermod. 
“ If  they  are  criminally  poor,  why  not  shoot  them?” 

Cousin  Valerie  looked  disgusted. 

“ You  young  people  are  so  cruel,”  she  said.  “ No, 
I would  not  shoot  them.  Even  poverty  like  theirs  is 
not  a crime  worthy  of  capital  punishment.  But  it  is 
a great  offence  to  a well -conditioned  world.  I would 
have  an  act  of  parliament  to  convey  them  all  en  masse 
to  some  very  distant  country,  and  I would  people  these 
beautiful  hills  and  valleys  with  well-to-do  families,  who 
would  live  in  them  gracefully,  so  that  persons  of  taste 
need  not  be  unwilling  to  visit  them.” 

“ I conclude  that  your  act  of  parliament  would  provide 
incomes  for  the  immigrants  sufficient  to  enable  them  to 
carry  out  your  wishes.” 

“ Oh,  my  wishes  signify  little ! I am  only  an  in- 
dividual. But  I am  sure  it  would  be  the  wish  of  all 
the  British  people.  And  I do  not  pretend  to  be  a 
legislator.  The  persons  selected  might  be  persons  of 
means,  which  would  get  over  the  difficulty.” 
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“ Perfectly.  And  what  would  the  Marquise  think  of 
setting  an  example  by  coming  to  reside  here  herself?” 

“ My  property  is  in  France,”  said  Cousin  Valerie 
coldly.  “ I could  not  abandon  it.” 

“ Well — Miss  Dudley.  Will  she  not  be  one  of  the  first 
to  come  to  the  rescue?” 

Miriam  smiled.  Major  O’Donnell  looked  rapturous. 
Hilaire  moved  uneasily  in  his  seat. 

“ I should  not  object,  for  one,”  said  Ruth,  “ especially 
if  Madame  will  engage  for  me  a cottage  to  which  a suit- 
able income  is  attached.” 

“ You  young  people  are  too  sharp  for  me,”  said  the 
Marquise.  “ Mr.  de  Burgo,  you  and  I were  willing  to 
take  advice  from  our  elders,  were  we  not?” 

Here  Sib,  alarmed,  rose  from  her  seat  and  led  her 
feminine  flock  into  the  drawing-room. 

“ My  dear  Sabine,”  said  Cousin  Valerie,  “ why  were 
you  so  abrupt?  I should  have  been  so  interested  in 
hearing  what  Mr.  de  Burgo  thought  of  my  plan.” 

“ Father  could  tell  you  more  of  these  things  than  Mr. 
de  Burgo,”  said  Rose  O’Shaughnessy.  “ He  approves 
of  emigration,  and  replanting.  But  I must  confess  I do 
not  agree  with  him.” 

The  Marquise  raised  her  eye-glass  and  scrutinized  the 
speaker. 

“ You  do  not  agree. with  your  father?”  she  said. 

Rose  laughed. 

“ Miriam  is  coming  over  to  save  the  country,”  I said;  and 
Miriam  gave  me  a quiet  searching  look,  but  said  nothing. 

“ But  your  father,”  said  the  Marquise  to  Nora,  “ he 
is  so  pleasant,  so  fond  of  everything  agreeeable,  why 
should  he  be  less  willing  to  agree  with  me  than  Mr. 
O’Shaughnessy  ? ” 

“ Oh,  he  has  peculiar,  old-fashioned  ideas,”  said  Nora, 
“ and  thinks  the  people  ought  to  be  allowed  to  live  as 
they  like!  We  have  a few  squatters  on  our  land,  and 
he  won’t  disturb  them.  But,  indeed,  Father  has  been 
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born  out  of  his  time.  He  ought  to  have  lived  in  the 
days  described  by  Miss  Edgeworth  and  Lady  Morgan. 
I often  think  we  must  be  descended  somehow  from  the 
family  of  the  Miss  MacTaafes.” 

As  Cousin  Valerie  had  never  read  the  works  of  either 
of  the  two  authors  mentioned  she  looked  a little  at  a 
loss.  I offered  to  procure  the  books  for  her,  but  she 
was  not  a reader,  and  received  the  suggestion  coldly. 

“ I will  talk  the  matter  out  with  him,  however,”  she 
said.  “ I am  sure  his  views  will  be  admirable;”  and  I 
felt  that  Nora’s  habit  of  apology  for,  if  not  disapproval 
of,  her  father’s  words  and  ways,  had  considerably  influ- 
enced our  cousin  in  the  preference  which  she  continually 
expressed  for  Mr.  de  Burgo. 

Our  weeks  were  now  running  away  with  great  rapidity. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  our  house-party  had,  so  far, 
been  a complete  success,  and  it  promised  to  end  with 
mutual  congratulations,  when  a very  unexpected  event 
occurred  to  disturb  the  unqualified  satisfaction  of  several 
individuals  among  us. 

On  a sunny  morning  I was  engaged  in  arranging 
flowers  in  the  big;  hall.  The  elder  visitors  had  gone  out 
to  drive,  and  the  youngers  to  ride  or  walk.  Sib  was 
interviewing  the  cook.  As  I filled  my  bowls  and  vases 
with  flowers  already  showing  the  colour  of  autumn, 
I reflected  on  the  announcement  made  at  breakfast 
to  his  mother  by  Dr.  Dermod,  that  his  holiday -time 
was  up,  and  he  must  return  to  Dublin.  The  news  was 
unwelcome,  of  course,  because  it  seemed  to  give  a signal 
for  the  break-up  of  our  party  in  the  rapidly- approaching 
future.  Beyond  the  hills  of  Connaught  I saw  the  roof 
of  my  factory,  and  heard  the  bells  summoning  me  to  my 
work.  And  yet — 

A door  softly  opened  and  Hilaire  came  in,  looking 
more  than  usually  young  and  school-boy  like. 

“ Oh,  Hilaire,”  I said,  “ I thought  you  had  gone  to  ride! 
Why,  what  is  the  matter?” 
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He  stood  in  the  middle  of  the  floor,  looking  so  strangely 
that  I felt  a little  alarmed.  Could  he  have  got  sun- 
stroke?” 

“I  am  afraid  you  are  unwell,  Hilaire,”  I said.  “Sit 
down  and  tell  me.” 

“ It  is  not  that,”  he  stammered,  “ but  I have  something 
to  say  to  you,  Cousin  Tabby.” 

“Is  it  dreadful?”  I said.  “Do  speak,  for  heaven’s 
sake!  Is  anyone  hurt — killed?” 

“No,  no,  no,  my  cousin!  How  violent  you  are!  It  is 
not  so  very  dreadful.  I have — only — come — to  ask  you 
— if  you  will  marry  me.” 

I stared  at  him.  Had  I heard  aright  ? Then  I began  to 
laugh;  and  as  he  looked  at  me,  half-pitiful,  half-offended, 
I laughed  on  till  the  tears  came  down  my  cheeks. 

“You  are  very  rude,  Cousin  Tabby,”  he  said  at 
last. 

“Now,  Hilaire,”  I said,  as  soon  as  I could  speak  for 
laughing,  “what  is  the  meaning  of  this  nonsense?  You 
know  you  don’t  want  to  marry  me.” 

“Oh  yes,  I do!  That  is — I don’t  want  to  marry  at 
all.  But  Madame  says  you  expect  it,  and  that  it  is  the 
right  thing  for  me  to  do.” 

“ Madame,  indeed ! Hilaire,  you  ought  to  be  ashamed 
of  yourself!  How  dare  you  come  and  ask  me  when  you 
don’t  want  me!” 

“ I am  very  fond  of  you,  Cousin  Tabby,  when  you  don’t 
scold ; and  Madame  informs  me  that  she  knows  we  should 
be  happy  together.” 

“ Now,  Hilaire,  hold  up  your  head  and  answer  me  like 
a man.  Is  it  not  true  that  you  would  rather  have  Miriam 
than  me?” 

Hilaire  coloured.  “ I am  very  fond  of  Miriam  too,”  he 
said,  “ and  she  is  more  kind  to  me  than  you,  Cousin 
Tabby.  But  Madame  says  she  would  never  marry 
me.” 

“Why  not?” 
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“ Do  you  think  she  would  ?”  he  asked  naively. 

“ I really  don’t  know,  Hilaire;  but  I advise  you  not  to 
think  of  marrying  till  you  grow  to  be  a man.” 

“I  am  twenty-one,”  said  Hilaire,  drawing  himself 
up. 

“ In  many  cases  that  is  the  age  of  a baby,”  I said.  “ Now 
go  away,  dear  Hilaire,  and  tell  Madame  that  you  and 
Cousin  Tabby  will  always  be  the  best  of  friends,  and 
that  when  you  are  old  enough  to  know  what  you  want 
for  your  happiness  you  will  make  choice  of  a wife  for 
yourself.” 

“ I will  tell  her,”  said  Hilaire,  backing  out  of  the  room. 
“ But  she  will  be  very  angry  with  us  both,  Cousin 
Tabby.” 

It  was  long  before  the  thought  of  Hilaire’s  proposal 
ceased  to  bring  on  me  such  fits  of  laughter  as  unfitted 
me  to  speak  of  it  even  to  Sib;  and  when  Cousin  Valerie, 
all  indignation  and  ruffled  dignity,  interviewed  me  on  the 
subject,  I fear  my  sense  of  the  ridiculous  interfered  with 
the  propriety  of  my  demeanour  towards  my  noble  elder. 
She  soon  communicated  my  misconduct  to  my  aunt,  and 
threatened  that  if  I did  not  accept  Hilaire,  who  had  so 
sweetly  overstepped  the  French  custom  and  proposed  "to 
me  himself,  there  would  be  danger  of  a rupture  of  our 
hitherto  happy  family  intimacy. 

“Tabby  is  her  own  mistress,”  said  Sib.  “I  never 
interfere  with  her;”  a reply  very  irritating  to  one  hold- 
ing our  cousin’s  particular  theories. 

“If  you  would  only  be  firm  as  a guardian,”  said  the 
Marquise.  “ She  does  not  know  her  own  interests.  But 
I warned  you  long  ago  that  you  would  injure  her.” 

Dear  little  Sib  was  quite  fretted.  She  liked  Cousin 
Valerie  at  her  best,  and  admitted  that  Hilaire  was  a good 
boy  and  would  make  an  amiable,  obedient  husband;  also 
that  the  estates  and  Chateau  de  Vareilles  were  a pretty 
inheritance,  and  the  family  fields  and  vineyards  worthy 
of  being  nourished  by  the  American  oil-wells.  But  she 
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did  not  venture  to  do  more  than  just  hint  all  this  to  me. 
She  went  as  far  in  recommending  Hilaire  as  to  mur- 
mur: 

“ When  you  do  not  seem  to  care  for  anyone  else  it 
might  be  well  to  leave  the  question  open.  In  twelve 
years  hence — ” 

“The  door  is  shut  on  the  question,”  I said;  “locked 
and  bolted.” 

Sib  smiled,  and  there  was  no  more  on  the  subject. 

Cousin  Valerie  was  not  the  same  person  after  this. 
She  was  pettish  over  the  cards,  even  with  Mr.  de  Burgo, 
snubbed  Hilaire,  wafted  sarcastic  hints  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Miriam,  and  criticised  Ruth’s  sketches  severely. 
At  last  she  received  a letter  which  informed  her  that 
her  presence  was  urgently  required  at  home,  and  we  were 
obliged  to  prepare  ourselves  for  the  parting  with  our 
cousins.  It  was  arranged  between  Reine  and  myself 
that  she  was  to  come  to  me  two  months  later  and  spend 
the  winter  in  Dublin.  Knowing  that  Madame  would 
not  consent  to  this  arrangement  while  in  her  present 
mood,  we  said  nothing  to  her  about  it,  but  took  her 
future  approval  for  granted. 

So  the  time  of  departure  drew  near.  Miriam  was  to 
leave  us  on  the  same  day,  Ruth  and  her  boy  were  to 
remain  a little  longer,  and  Anna  Devereux  and  the 
O’Briens  were  coming.  All  things  were  arranged,  we 
seemed  to  see  our  way  perfectly,  when  suddenly  we  found 
ourselves  in  the  midst  of  a new  excitement. 

It  was  splendid  weather,  and  we  young  people  had 
spent  the  late  hours  of  the  evening  on  the  ramparts.  As 
we  looked  our  last  for  the  night  on  the  moonlit  sea  and 
the  solemn  hills,  and  came  in,  brimful  of  poetry  and  ro- 
mance, to  enjoy  a prosaic  supper,  there  was  nothing  in 
heaven  or  on  earth  to  suggest  that  a revolution  had  taken 
place  amongst  us. 

I was  indulging  in  some  thoughts  of  my  own  (which 
I would  not  for  worlds  have  confided  to  anyone),  with 
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my  head  very  far  out  of  the  window  and  my  eyes  among 
the  stars,  when  Reine  came  into  my  room,  looking  un- 
necessarily lively,  considering  it  was  far  past  midnight. 

“ Tabby,”  she  said  in  tones  intended  to  express  horror, 
but  which  were  almost  extinguished  with  suppressed 
laughter,  “ what  do  you  think  has  happened?” 

“ I don’t  know,”  I said.  “ I feel  stupid.” 

“ Miriam  and  Hilaire  are  engaged  to  be  married!” 

“ Excellent!”  I said  after  I had  recovered  from  the  first 
surprise.  “ Bravo,  Hilaire!” 

“ Oh  yes!  but  how  did  he  ever  do  it?  Such  a baby!” 

“ Miriam  did  the  most  of  it,  I dare  say.” 

“But  Miriam!  Imagine  it,  Tabby!  Can  you  figure  it 
to  yourself?” 

“ Yes,  I can.  She  will  fit  exactly  into  the  Chateau  de 
Vareilles.  Miriam  will  enjoy  being  a marquise.  And 
Hilaire,  so  docile,  such  a good  child,  will  put  no  difficulty 
in  her  way.  Miriam  has  force  of  character  in  herself 
enough  for  two.” 

“ Poor  Major  O’Donnell!”  said  Reine,  smiling. 

“Now,  Reine,  how  could  a poor  soldier  carry  Miriam 
about  the  world  in  a glass  case?  He  is  far  too  practical 
a man  to  dream  of  it.” 

Then  we  were  both  silent,  and  looked  at  each  other 
with  the  same  thought  in  mind. 

“What  will  Madame  say?”  asked  Reine  under  her 
breath. 

“If  I may  predict — Madame  will  be  displeased  first, 
because  she  has  not  arranged  the  matter  herself.  After 
that  much  will  depend  on  the  amount  of  Miriam’s  dot. 
Madame  has  a theory  that  family  deserves  fortune.” 

“ As  you  know  by  experience.” 

“ If  that  matter  can  be  arranged  she  will  end  by 
receiving  Miriam  with  enthusiasm.  Nobody  could  object 
to  her  personally.  She  is  an  ideal  born  marquise.” 

“You  will  find  that  for  a long  time  Madame  will 
persist  in  declaring  Hilaire  is  too  young  to  marry.” 
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“How  long?” 

“ As  long  as  you  are  unmarried.” 

“ That  will  be  for  ever.  But  you  reckon  without  the 
most  important  factor  in  the  case.  Miriam  is  stronger 
than  Madame,  and  Miriam  will  refuse  to  wait.  We  shall 
have  the  wedding  immediately.” 

Our  expectations  were  fully  verified.  Cousin  Valerie 
treated  the  engagement  as  an  imagination— an  absurdity. 
That  was  when  Hilaire  first  informed  her  of  the  state  of 
affairs.  After  a few  words  with  Miriam,  however,  she 
realized  the  situation,  and  became  very  angry.  But 
Miriam’s  airs  of  placid  superiority,  of  conviction  that 
she  was  paying  rather  than  receiving  a compliment, 
overwhelmed  her.  Miriam  escaped  without  reproach, 
and  it  was  upon  poor  me  that  our  cousin  poured  forth 
the  full  expression  of  her  dissatisfaction. 

“You  are  a very  ungrateful  girl,”  she  said;  “but  in- 
gratitude, as  I have  long  observed,  is  a characteristic  of 
the  young  people  of  the  present  day.  I took  you  up  as 
a relative,  and  opened  to  you  the  doors  of  the  Chateau 
de  Vareilles,  and  you  repay  me  by  leading  the  heir  to  our 
old  family  inheritance  into  an  unsuitable  alliance.” 

“I  have  not  led  anyone;  I only  declined  to  be  led 
myself.  And  is  not  Miriam  a prize  for  a silly  boy 
like  Hilaire?” 

Madame’s  anger  here  became  inexpressible,  and  while 
she  struggled  for  utterance  Sib  came  into  the  room,  and, 
slipping  away  like  a coward,  I left  the  little  aunt  to 
finish  the  battle  for  me. 

Thus  it  was  that  our  party,  after  all  its  sunshine  and 
gaiety,  broke  up  under  a cloud,  though  the  sensible 
people  among  us  were  agreed  that  the  shadow  was 
only  a passing  one.  The  French  people,  with  their 
newly-acquired  member  of  the  family,  all  went  off*  to- 
gether. Miriam,  who  was  to  be  escorted  by  them  home 
to  London,  took  her  seat  in  the  carriage  placidly  trium- 
phant, looking  as  calm  and  perfect  as  when  she  had 
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arrived  at  the  door  a month  ago.  Hilaire,  poor  boy, 
sat  beside  her  in  complete  contentment,  like  an  affection- 
ate dog  when  he  is  curled  up  at  his  mistress’s  feet. 
Madame  looked  worried  but  not  implacable,  and  Reine 
and  Lucie  were  gazing  through  tears  at  the  friends  they 
were  leaving  behind  them. 
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We  were  now  in  the  end  of  September,  the  heather  in 
bloom  clothing  the  hills  in  tawny  gold  and  crimson; 
waves  of  indescribable  colour  chasing  the  mists  across 
Bog  M6r;  and  a pungent  fragrance  in  the  air  from 
burning  turf  and  wood,  mingled  with  the  odour  of  salt 
sea-breezes. 

Ruth  had  made  sketches  of  all  her  favourite  views,  and 
was  still  sketching;  and  Davie,  who  was  always  boating 
except  when  at  meals,  had  quite  made  up  his  mind  to  be 
a sailor.  The  O’Briens  and  Anna  Devereux  had  arrived, 
the  MacMurroughs  had  gone  home,  and  we  had  entered 
on  a new  period  in  the  history  of  Castle  O’Flaherty. 

Dear  Lady  O’Brien  was  full  of  tender  recollections,  was 
ready  to  embrace  all  the  old  people  we  met  on  the  bog, 
and  almost  tearful  when  the  little  children  did  not 
recognize  her  as  their  long-lost  playmate. 

“It  seems  so  like  yesterday — only  yesterday!  How 
can  we  go  on  so  long,  feeling  the  same  and  looking  so 
different?” 

“ Now,  my  dear,  this  is  all  sentimentality,”  said  Sir 
Martin.  “ These  are  fine  bracing  hills,  I admit,  and  I am 
infinitely  obliged  to  them  for  giving  me  such  a wife  as 
you;  but  for  scenery  I prefer  my  native  south.  There  is 
more  beauty  on  the  Black  water  from  Youghal  to  Cap- 
poquin  than  in  leagues  of  Connaught.” 

“ If  you  speak  much  more  in  that  strain,”  said  Anna, 
“you  will  have  Tabby  telegr  "'Jiing  to  secure  one  of  the 
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ruined  Desmond  castles.  Now  that  the  factory  is 
rebuilt  she  will  be  open  to  a new  engagement.” 

“It  is  not  impossible,”  I said;  “but  I will  not  make  a 
purchase  by  telegraph  without  seeing  it.”  Whereupon 
we  at  once  began  to  arrange  a trip  to  the  South  as  a part 
of  our  programme  for  the  holidays  of  the  summer  to 
come. 

“Tabby’s  holidays!”  said  Sib  with  a smile. 

“ But  I am  going  to  work.  After  this  idle  year  I 
will  work  as  hard  as  anyone  to  earn  my  holiday,”  I 
protested. 

I had  taken  great  delight  in  installing  Anna  in  one 
of  my  most  charming  rooms,  and  as  I hovered  about 
her  there,  delighted  at  finding  myself  always  wel- 
come, I felt  more  than  ever  her  irresistible  magnetic 
power. 

“ It  is  well  that  you  are  good,”  I said.  “ If  you  were 
not,  you  would  be  a dangerous  woman.” 

Anna  laughed.  “ You  are  a most  fantastic  Tabby.  In 
what  way  would  you  find  me  dangerous?” 

“If  I had  a secret  I should  want  to  tell  it  to  you.  And 
if  you  were  not  good,  and  wanted  to  know  it,  and  if  it 
were  wrong  in  me  to  tell  it — I should  be  lost.” 

“ You  are  putting  an  extraordinary  case.  Well,  if  you 
had  a secret  which  it  would  be  good  for  you  to  tell,  then, 
as  you  think  I am  not  bad — ” 

I looked  at  her,  waiting  for  the  end  of  the  sentence. 

“ Would  you  seek  relief  by  telling  me?” 

“ Do  you  think  I have  a secret?” 

“ I think  it  may  be  so.  It  has  occurred  to  me  that 
with  all  your  gaiety  there  is  something  of  which  you  do 
not  speak,  that  troubles  you.” 

“ Well,  then,  there  is;  but  something  I ought  not  to 
tell,  because  it  concerns  another  person.” 

Anna  smiled.  “ I have  guessed  that  also,  Tabby,  and 
if  you  feel  it  so  you  must  not  tell  me.” 

“Guessed  it!  What  do  you  mean?  It  is  impossible.” 
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All  kinds  of  wild  suggestions  rushed  across  my  mind 
as  to  the  possibility  of  Anna’s  having  learned  the  history 
of — the  museum! 

“ Not  impossible.  But  the  hint  of  it  did  not  come  at 
first  from  you.  The  betrayal  was  made  unconsciously  by 
another.” 

“ Who  ? He  would  never  tell — ” 

I stopped  myself  too  late. 

“ Not  he — but  it — I mean  it  could  never  have  been 
told,”  I stammered,  “for  nobody  knew  it.” 

“Tabby,  am  I wrong?  Pardon  me  if  I am.  But  I 
think  you  have  been  unjust  to  yourself  and  to — ” 

I held  my  breath. 

“ Dermod  MacMurrough !” 

“ In  what  way  ? What  have  I done  to  him  that  he 
has  not  done  to  me?  He  does  not  care  enough  for  me 
to  make  it  possible  for  me  to  hurt  him.” 

“I  think  he  does  care  for  you — a great  deal.  Don’t 
be  angry,  but  I think  you  care  for  him.  And,  Tabby,  I 
have  seen  a good  many  young  men  in  my  time,  and  there 
is  nobody  like  him.” 

“ That  goes  without  saying,”  I said.  “No  two  persons 
are  exactly  alike.  But  I cannot  understand.  If  he  told 
you  the  story,  why  do  you  say  he  cares  for  me?” 

“ He  did  not  tell  me  any  story.” 

“Then  where  have  you  heard  what  even  his  own 
mother  does  not  know?” 

“You  mean  that  you  refused  him?” 

“Did  not  he  refuse  me?” 

Anna  looked  puzzled.  “ We  are  talking  at  cross  pur- 
poses,” she  said.  “ How  could  he  refuse  you?” 

“How?  Then  you  don’t  know.  What  have  you 
heard?” 

“ Nothing.  I have  spoken  only  on  my  own  observa- 
tion. I have  thought  for  some  time  that  Dermod  cared 
for  you  very  greatly,  and  that  you  had  discouraged  him. 
And  since  I have  been  here  it  has  struck  me  that  though 
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you  discouraged  him  you  care  for  him.  I have  spoken 
only  in  your  own  interests,,  to  induce  you  to  be  a little 
wiser,  to  be  kinder  both  to  him  and  to  yourself.  He  is  a 
noble  fellow,  good  as  gold,  and  brilliantly  talented.  You 
could  help  him,  and  you  will  one  day  be  sorry  you  would 
not  do  it.” 

I was  silent,  not  knowing  what  reply  I could  make. 
She  did  not  know  the  story,  and  how  could  I tell  her, 
seeing  that  he  had  not  told,  and  would  never  tell?  I 
loved  her  for  believing  that  Dermod  cared  for  me,  but 
how  could  she  be  sure  of  it? 

I struggled  against  the  impulse  to  give  Anna  my  entire 
confidence.  Dermod  had  said  that  if  the  story  were 
known  it  would  make  matters  very  difficult  for  both  of 
us.  “ Both  of  us  ” included  him,  and  so  I could  not  do 
what  might  trouble  him.  Anna  was  his  warm  friend. 
It  would  be  too  much  to  expect,  even  of  her,  that  she 
should  preserve  silence  towards  him  on  a subject  which 
she  would  consider  of  so  much  importance  to  him.  And 
I could  not  bear  the  thought  of  anyone,  even  Anna,  lay- 
ing little  plans  to  bring  us  together. 

“ I believe  you  are  a kind  of  sorceress,”  I said,  “ but  I 
should  want  more  matter-of-fact  evidence  than  sorcery 
can  offer  in  a matter  of  this  kind.  I think  Dermod 
MacMurrough  is  exceedingly  happy  in  his  work,  and 
does  not  want  the  encumbrance  of  a wife.  The  de 
Burgo  girls,”  I added,  laughing,  “ declare  that  he  is 
already  married  to  a microbe.” 

Anna  looked  pained,  but  said  no  more.  I knew  I had 
shocked  her  with  my  flippancy,  but  even  to  lose  a little 
of  her  good  opinion  was  better,  I thought,  than  to  betray 
a secret.  I left  her,  and  went  down  to  the  rocks  to  be 
alone  awhile  with  the  sea,  and  to  find  out,  if  I could,  what 
it  was  that  remained  with  me  from  the  late  conversation, 
which  gave  me,  after  all,  more  pleasure  than  pain.  Was 
it  merely  gratified  vanity  at  learning  that  Anna  imagined 
Dr.  Dermod  cared  for  me?  No,  no,  I decided.  Full  of 
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faults  I might  be,  but  I was  better  than  that.  I did  not 
want  Anna  to  believe  anything  but  the  truth. 

Yet  what  was  the  truth?  Why  had  Anna,  who  was 
such  a shrewd  observer,  received  such  an  impression? 
If  Dermod  cared  for  me  so  much  why  could  I not  see 
it  as  quickly  as  Anna?  Perhaps  he  would  never  let  me 
know,  because  of  that  wretched  money.  And  I,  with  all 
my  brusque  frankness,  how  could  I ask  him  such  a ques- 
tion as: 

“ Pray,  Dr.  MacMurrough,  I am  curious  to  know — only 
curious,  you  see — whether  you  would  care  for  me,  Tabby 
— crossness,  impertinence,  and  all, — care  for  me  so  as  to 
make  me  your  dearest  in  life — only  for  the  oil-wells, 
towards  which  you  preserve  so  haughty  or  so  mocking 
an  attitude.”  Suppose  I were  bold  enough  to  put  the 
question,  what  would  he  answer?  Turn  on  his  heel  with 
his  mocking  laugh,  and  leave  me  feeling  furious  and 
ashamed  of  myself.  And  if  I were  to  act  in  any  way  on 
Anna’s  impressions  I should  be  practically  asking  that 
question.  No,  no,  again.  We  had  solemnly  renounced 
each  other,  and  kept  our  freedom;  and  we  were  each 
making  good  use  of  it,  and  happy  in  our  work. 

Soon  after  this  Ruth  left  us,  with  her  boy,  and  her 
portfolio  full  of  sketches,  promising  to  return  with  next 
holiday-time;  and  we,  all  who  remained,  began  to  feel 
autumnal,  but  happy  in  our  Indian  summer,  and  in 
hope. 

“ Like  us  who  have  reached  the  same  point  in  life,” 
said  Lady  O’Brien,  gazing  at  the  glorified  mountains 
through  tears.  “ I believe  the  hills  have  a special  charm 
for  me  because  I always  think  of  the  progress  of  life  as 
an  ascent  rather  than  a descent.  As  we  go  on  we  get 
into  a purer  atmosphere  and  nearer  the  sun.  The  spirit 
grows  and  strengthens  within  us  while  the  weary  limbs 
suffer  from  the  toil.  Up  on  that  highest  peak  there  is 
a joy  waiting  for  us  which  can  never  be  known  in  the 
gardens  below,  and  in  the  last  steep  passage,  in  spite  of 
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ache  and  sore,  the  wind  of  the  wings  of  that  joy  blows 
around  our  brows.” 

Fortunately  no  unsympathetic  ear  was  listening  to 
this  impulsive  utterance  of  a sincere  soul.  She  and  I 
were  alone,  standing  at  the  open  door  of  Castle  O’Fla- 
herty, below  us  the  silver  sea,  above  and  beyond  us  the 
mountains  in  their  opulent  autumnal  splendour  of  purple. 

She  had  taken  my  hand,  and  held  it,  throbbing  with 
all  its  strong,  impatient  young  nerves,  between  her  soft 
wrinkled  palms.  My  wilful  heart  heaved  with  one  of 
those  swift  revolutions  which  make  the  changes  in  the 
life  of  the  heart  and  spirit. 

“ Pray  for  me,  dear  friend,”  I whispered,  “ that  when 
I too  get  near  the  hill-top  I may  feel  like  you.  My  feet 
now  stand  enthralled  among  the  gardens.” 

“And  many  roses  of  many  summers  may  you  gather!” 
she  said. 

But  here  came  Anna,  and  even  to  her  we  could  not 
repeat  the  utterances  which  a moment  had  drawn 
from  us. 

That  evening  dear  old  Lady  O’Brien,  who,  somehow, 
from  her  devotion  to  and  sympathy  with  this  her  native 
region  was  our  heroine  of  the  hour,  surprised  us  by 
sitting  beside  the  harp,  and  after  crooning  songs  and 
melodies  to  herself  for  some  time,  at  last  sang  for  us  this 
little  song  from  the  Irish,  which  she  said  she  had  versi- 
fied herself,  detaching  it  from  a long  poem  by  an  ancient 
Irish  poet,  Cuchoigriche  O’Clery.  The  music  to  which  she 
had  set  the  words  was  a traditional  native  melody  as  old 
as  themselves. 

“ Sing,  my  harp,  and  send  afar 

Truth  that  flatters  not  her  name, 

For  so  bright  her  virtues  are 

Nought  can  brighten  Evleen’s  fame. 

“ Little  worldly  store  hath  she, 

Never  sighs  she  of  a want, 

What  she  hath  she  spendeth  free, 

Giving  without  fear  or  vaunt ! 
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“ One  man  to  another  saith  : 

“No  ill-humours  cloud  her  eyes ; 
Sweet  as  sunshine,  high  as  faith, 
She  is  simple,  tranquil,  wise ! ” 

“ Beauteous  looks  all  men  approve, 
Goodness  blind  to  its  own  worth 
Evleen  winneth  love  on  love 
O’er  all  women  upon  earth  1 n 
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“ Could  I Have — ? Would  He—?” 

Our  Connaught  season  at  last  came  to  an  end.  Sir 
Martin  O’Brien  was  obliged  to  return  to  his  official 
duties,  and  Anna  was  notified  by  her  manager  that  her 
presence  was  required  at  the  factory,  as  all  arrangements 
were  completed  therein,  saving  only  the  engaging  of 
factory  “ hands”. 

Seeing  these  friends  depart,  Sib  and  I felt  quite  in- 
clined to  hurry  our  packing  and  follow  their  foot- 
steps to  Dublin.  Even  the  fascinations  of  the  changing 
season,  suggesting  weird  experiences  of  winter  on  the 
rock  above  this  lonely  sea,  strove  in  vain  against  the  mag- 
netism drawing  us  towards  friends  and  fellow-creatures. 

“ It  is  full  time  to  go,”  said  Sib,  gathering  her 
knitted  wrap  closely  round  her  small  figure  as  we 
turned  into  the  house  after  seeing  off  the  last  of  our 
party. 

“Time!”  I said,  “I  don’t  believe  there  is  such  a thing. 
It  is  all  a delusion.  Was  it  yesterday  or  to-day  that  I 
stood  in  this  hall  persuading  Paddy  to  allow  me  to  hang 
up  my  hat  in  the  sacred  home  of  his  O’Flaherty  master? 
And  will  it  be  to-morrow,  or  now,  when  we  take  down 
the  hat  and  depart?  Everything  comes  and  goes  so 
quickly  that  it  is  all  (now’,  and  nothing  is  either  future 
or  past.” 

“If  things  go  so  quickly  I should  say  there  might  be 
no  ‘now’,”  said  Sib;  “nothing  but  future  or  past.” 

“ Put  it  that  way  if  you  like,”  I said,  “ but  it  is  all 
a delusion,  or  rather  an  illusion.” 
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“ If  time  be  an  illusion/’  said  Sib,  touching  her  white 
hair  with  her  little  fingers,  “ it  leaves  marks.  How  do 
you  account  for  this?” 

“ All  illusion,”  I said.  “ In  a hundred  years  hence 
who,  hearing  that  Sib  Costello  was  born  twenty-five 
years  earlier  than  Tabby  Chaigneau,  will  deem  that 
there  was  much  difference  between  them  ? By  that  time 
both  those  persons  will  have  realized  an  everlasting 
‘now’,  and  will  smile  at  their  former  little  measure- 
ments.” 

“I  observe  that  you  use  the  word  ‘former’,”  said  Sib, 
“ which  upsets  your  theories.  However,  my  dear,  I rejoice 
to  look  forward  to  your  great  everlasting  ‘now’,  and 
so  we  will  not  quarrel  about  terms.  Our  present  little 
‘ now’  will  have  to  be  a very  busy  one  if  we  hope  to  be  at 
home  in  Ely  Place  as  soon  as  you  wish  to  be.” 

“ I own  a great  deal  has  happened  in  Castle  O’Flaherty 
during  the  little  ‘now’  just  past,”  I said  reflectingly; 
“and  I feel  I have  reason  to  be  glad  that  I overpersuaded 
Paddy.  Great  events  have  endeared  the  place  to  us.” 

“ Really ! ” said  Sib. 

“ Oh  yes — !”  I stopped.  It  was  not  possible  to  explain 
to  Sib,  or  anyone,  hardly  to  myself,  what,  exactly,  I had 
meant  by  “great  events”.  My  thoughts  knew  them; 
but  were  they  not  as  illusive,  unreal,  indescribable  as 
the  thing  called  “ Time”  which  I had  just  disposed  of  as 
non-existent?  I changed  the  conversation. 

“ It  is  evident  that  the  coming  ‘ now  ’ of  Ely  Place 
will  be  more  agreeable  to  you,  dear  Sib,  than  the  ‘ now  ’ 
of  Castle  O’Flaherty.  Let  us  stay  up  all  night  and 
pack  our  trunks!” 

Poor  Paddy  shed  tears  as  he  built  up  his  last  fire  of 
turf  in  the  hall  to  warm  us  before  we  stepped  into  the 
carriage  which  was  to  carry  us  off*,  leaving  him  once  more 
a solitary  care-taker  gloating  over  the  departed  glories  of 
the  O’Flahertys. 

Arrived  in  Ely  Place,  I hurried  off  at  once  to  the 
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home  of  my  ancestors  in  the  Liberties,  where  I found 
Anna  and  the  manager  almost  too  busy  to  speak  to  me. 
There  was  a crowd  in  the  street,  and  poor  people  of  all 
ages  and  both  sexes  were  passing  in  and  out  of  the 
factory  gates,  hoping  for  employment.  The  manager 
investigated  and  decided  on  the  qualifications  of  each 
candidate,  and  Anna  entered  in  a book  the  names  and 
addresses  and  other  data  of  all  those  engaged  for  our 
work,  with  any  personal  notes  she  could  make  con- 
cerning them. 

“ I intend  to  know  them  all,”  she  said,  “ and  this  is  a 
part  of  the  business  in  which  you  can  help.  If  you  are 
really  in  earnest  in  wan  tin  g to  do  good  you  have  here 
a wide  field.” 

“ I intend  to  pay  them  well,”  I said.  “ I will  give  them 
higher  wages  than  are  to  be  had  from  any  other  em- 
ployer. I am  glad  to  see  that  the  building  of  the  artisan 
dwellings  by  the  corporation  is  going  forward;  but  I 
intend  to  build  several  blocks  for  myself,  I mean  for  my 
own  people.  Then  I will  organize  clubs,  and  ‘homes’, 
and  evening  amusements,  and  old-age  pensions,  and 
marriage  portions,  and — ” 

“Stop!”  cried  Anna,  laughing.  “You  take  away  my 
breath.  All  your  plans  are  excellent.  But  in  the  mean- 
time we  will  look  after  the  people  in  their  circumstances 
of  the  moment,  as  the  buildings  are  not  yet  erected.  We 
can  take  care  of  the  children  and  the  sick.  The  appoint- 
ment of  a doctor  to  look  after  them  may  be  seen  to  at 
once.” 

“ True,”  I said,  and  was  silent  for  the  remainder  of  the 
morning,  while  I continued  to  witness  the  proceedings 
of  Anna  and  the  manager.  During  this  time  my 
thoughts  were  fully  occupied  with  an  idea  which  Anna’s 
last  words  had  suggested  to  me.  When  the  day’s  busi- 
ness was  over,  and  we  left  the  factory  and  returned  to 
the  quaint  little  drawing-room  of  my  venerated  French 
ancestress,  I said,  while  Anna  was  busy  making  tea: 
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“ As  we  are  to  have  a doctor,  and  of  course  we  must 
have  one,  do  you  think  your  friend  Dr.  Dermod  would 
be  too  proud  to  accept  the  post?” 

Anna  filled  the  two  tea-cups  before  she  answered. 
“You  don’t  take  sugar?  No.  A little  cream?  Yes. 
Let  me  see.  Under  some  circumstances  Dermod  might, 
perhaps,  refuse  such  an  offer.” 

“ What  are  the  circumstances?” 

“ I think  that  if  you  hurl  an  enormous  income  at  his 
head—” 

“Oh,  how  offensive  I must  be  to  you,  and  to  him!”  I 
burst  forth.  “ It  cannot  be  altogether  because  I have 
forced  on  me  the  expending  of  quantities  of  money. 
It  must  be  that  the  money  has  made  me  vulgar  and 
hateful.  I wish  I were  back  in  my  little  American  farm 
with  only  Sib!” 

Anna  turned  quite  pale  at  my  passion. 

“Dear  Tabby!”  she  said,  “I  never  saw  you  like  this 
before.  What  can  be  the  matter?” 

I sobbed  with  excitement.  “ I have  said  it,”  I cried. 
“You  must  arrange  the  matter  with  your  friend.  He 
will  not  tolerate  any  suggestion  from  me.  You  think  I 
am  bound  to  insult  him,  if  I speak  to  him  at  all.  He 
likes  you;  he  will  listen  to  you.” 

Anna  was  silent.  After  a moment  or  two  I thought  I 
had  recovered  my  composure,  and  said  quietly: 

“ Pray  engage  him  as  physician  to  our  people  upon 
any  terms  which  you  and  he  may  approve  of.” 

Anna  smiled. 

“ We  will  wait  till  you  are  quite  calm,”  she  said, 
“ before  we  resolve  on  anything.” 

“ I am  perfectly  calm,”  I said.  “ Do  let  us  settle  the 
matter  at  once.” 

“ Well,  then,  if  I must  say  it  now,  I will  tell  you 
that  I think  it  would  be  much  better  for  you  to  speak 
to  Dermod  yourself.  Offer  him  the  appointment,  and 
try  to  be  a little  gentle  with  him.  If  he  is  proud, 
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you  ought  to  excuse  him  kindly,  being  a person  who 
is  also  proud?  Try  to  meet  his  views  without  taking 
offence,  or  flying  in  a passion  at  him.” 

“ He  will  smile,”  I said.  “ Have  you  seen  him  smile 
when  my  money  comes  to  the  front — even  when  I am 
trying  to  do  the  best  I can  with  it?” 

“ Smiling  is  better  than  scolding,”  said  Anna,  laughing, 
and  rose  up  to  dismiss  me  for  the  evening,  as  she  had 
work  waiting  to  be  attended  to. 

“Oh,  but  she  does  not  know;  Anna  does  not  know!” 
I said  to  myself  as  I turned  from  her.  The  thing 
Anna  did  not  know  I could  hardly  have  described  to 
anyone,  for  the  very  good  reason  that  I scarcely  knew 
its  precise  outlines  myself.  I did  know,  however,  that 
the  mysterious  matter,  whatever  it  might  be,  had  become 
a very  great  grievance  to  me. 

I had  a very  irritating  impression  that  Anna  thought 
I hated  Dermod  because  he  did  not  like  to  find  me 
continually  patronizing  him  and  his  family.  I was 
convinced  that  I neither  hated,  nor  wanted  to  patronize 
him,  but  what  my  feelings  were  towards  him,  exactly, 
was  a matter  that  puzzled  me.  I felt  that  I ought  to 
try  to  ascertain  their  nature  before  I proceeded  further 
in  the  matter  of  the  appointment.  I saw  myself  hin- 
dered by  ridiculous  difficulties.  If  I decided  that  I felt 
extremely  kindly  towards  Dermod  as  a friend,  I should 
be  sure  to  fall  into  the  “patronizing”  snare;  and  yet, 
in  guarding  against  this,  should  I not  be  certain  to  end 
in  appearing  overbearing  and  impertinent? 

I had  never  forgotten  Anna’s  reproach  to  me,  that 
I could  have  helped  her  friend  in  the  difficult  career 
he  had  chosen,  and  that  my  failure  to  understand  and 
appreciate  his  qualities  had  kept  me  aloof  from  and 
out  of  sympathy  with  him.  Anna  had,  in  her  igno- 
rance, wrongly  reckoned  on  a feeling  on  his  part  which 
did  not  exist;  but  her  estimate  of  the  difficulties  of 
his  career,  and  her  desire  to  see  him  helped,  agreed  well 
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with  my  own  ideas  on  these  points.  I had  long  felt 
more  of  the  desire  to  benefit  him  than  Anna  could  ever 
have  experienced;  and  yet  what  was  I to  do,  if  she 
would  not  consent  to  interpose  between  us,  and  if  he 
should  persist  in  refusing  to  receive  money  from  my 
hands?  My  spirits  were  so  overcast  that  evening  that 
Sib  feared  I was  unwell.  But  my  mind  was  now  in 
such  a state  of  confusion  that  even  dear  Sib  could  not 
have  done  anything  towards  disentangling  a steady 
light-desiring  thought  from  the  host  of  perplexing  sug- 
gestions which  bewildered  it. 

Next  morning  I was  again  early  at  the  factory,  and 
on  entering  my  grandmother’s  drawing-room  found  Der- 
mod  there.  He  had  called  to  see  how  Anna  was  getting 
through  her  work  of  engaging  “ hands  ”,  and  to  recom- 
mend some  capable  and  deserving  candidates.  As  con- 
versation progressed  it  was  evident  that  the  question  of 
who  was  to  be  physician  to  our  employes  had  not  been 
mooted.  While  we  talked,  Anna  was  called  out  of  the 
room,  and  went,  asking  Dermod  to  wait  for  her  return. 
I hastened  with  her  to  the  door,  intending  to  go  with 
her  to  the  factory -yard,  but  she  said  to  me  on  the 
landing : 

“ Now,  Tabby,  you  have  a good  opportunity!  Mortify 
your  pride,  and  do  a benevolent  act  to  a fellow-creature. 
But  offend  not  his  pride  about  money!” 

After  a severe  struggle  with  myself  I re-entered  the 
room.  I felt  very  awkward,  but  made  a great  effort  to 
appear  unembarrassed. 

“ Anna  sent  me  back,”  I said.  “ She  wishes  me  to 
transact  a piece  of  business  which  I am  sure  she  could 
arrange  much  better  than  I can  hope  to  do,  especially 
where  Dr.  MacMurrough  is  concerned.” 

“ There  I think  you  are  wrong,”  he  said.  “ I have 
always  considered  Miss  Chaigneau  an  excellent  woman 
of  business.  What  can  I do  to  help  the  launching  of 
this  mighty  ship?” 
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" Not  so  much  in  the  launching  as  during  the  whole 
’voyage,”  I said.  “We  want  to  have  you  on  board. 
Will  you  consent  to  be  one  of  our  crew,  or  rather  of  our 
officers?  Can  you  think  of  accepting  so  lowly  a post 
as  that  of  medical  guardian  of  our  people — physician  in 
ordinary  to  our  factory  hands  ?” 

His  figure  of  the  ship  had  helped  me  as  to  the  form 
of  my  speech,  and  once  started  I came  quite  successfully 
to  the  end  of  it. 

He  looked  surprised,  reflected  a moment  or  two,  and 
said  brightly: 

“ I should  like  it  of  all  things.” 

“Oh,  I am  so  glad!”  I said.  It  was  not  at  all  what 
I meant  to  have  said,  and  I was  astonished  when  I heard 
myself  saying  it.  However,  there  it  was,  said,  and  I 
hoped  it  would  do  no  mischief. 

“ My  only  difficulty  is  that  in  following  up  certain 
studies  I require  to  be  out  of  Dublin  occasionally.” 

“ But  that  could  be  arranged,  could  it  not?  Another 
doctor  could  take  care  of  patients  in  your  absence.” 

“ I dare  say  it  could  be  arranged.” 

I felt  so  relieved,  so  overjoyed,  that  I forgot  my 
prudence  and  my  fears,  and  rushed  on  the  dangerous 
subject. 

“ The  only  matter  to  be  settled  then  is  the  income.” 
Here  I stopped  short,  as  a recollection  of  all  the  un- 
pleasantness of  the  various  occasions  on  which  money 
had  been  mentioned  between  us  rushed  upon  me. 

“ True,”  he  said,  and  seemed  to  wait  for  me  to  con- 
tinue. 

“ Oh,”  I cried,  “ I am  afraid  to  speak ! You  have  always 
scorned  me  so  when  I have  mentioned  money  to  you.” 

He  looked  at  me. 

“ Have  I?”  he  said  gently.  “ Then  I have  been  very 
ungrateful  to  one  so  generous.  However,  this  is  a case 
different  from — others.  I can  have  no  scruple  about 

accepting  what  I shall  fairly  earn.” 
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“ Then  you  will  accept  the  income  that  will  be  offered 
to  you?” 

“ Certainly;  provided  it  be  not  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  service.” 

I turned  away  my  head,  and  falteringly  named  a sum. 

“ Too  much,”  he  said,  smiling  and  shaking  his  head. 
“ Out  of  all  proportion. 

“ But,”  I urged,  “ a scientific  man  like  you  ought  to 
have  larger  fees  than  ordinary — ” 

He  laughed,  a little  gay  laugh  that  broke  pleasantly 
on  my  solemn,  half-frightened  mood. 

“ How  pleased  all  the  profession  would  be  to  hear  your 
distinction!”  he  said. 

I glanced  at  him,  and  echoed  his  laugh. 

“What  is  to  be  done?”  I asked.  “We  don’t  want 
to  tie  you  up  without  giving  you  adequate  compen- 
sation.” 

“ Very  proper.  I shall  ascertain  what  is  usual  in 
such  cases,  and  that  much  I will  accept.  It  will  be  very 
useful  to  me.  I have  no  hesitation  in  assuring  you  that 
it  will  be  a benefit  to  me.” 

“ If  you  would  only  take  some  more!” 

I heard  myself  saying  this.  One  of  the  speeches  I 
sometimes  made  without  knowing  they  were  going  to 
be  said  till  my  ears  perceived  them. 

Having  uttered  so  much,  I hurried  on  regardless  of 
consequences.  Tabby,  having  run  the  risk  of  spoiling 
everything  by  her  rash  outspeaking,  must  prepare  to 
endure  whatever  was  to  follow. 

“ It  is  not  kind  of  you.  You  ought  to  take  more. 
If  you  only  knew  what  a load  this  money  is  to  me. 
There  is  that  oil  flowing,  flowing,  and  you  were  to  have 
shared  it  with  me.  Uncle  Ulick  meant  it.” 

“ With  an  impossible  condition — a point  on  which  we 
were  both  agreed.” 

The  words  “ But  that  was  before  we  met!”  rushed 
to  my  lips,  but  I had  the  grace  to  hold  them  hard 
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back,  so  that  this  time  my  ears  were  spared  the  pain 
of  witnessing  the  indecorous  behaviour  of  my  runaway 
tongue. 

“ I have  made  my  conditions,”  he  said  coldly  (as  I 
thought). 

Then,  as  I stood  silent  and  disappointed,  with  my  face 
still  turned  away  from  him,  he  added  cheerily: 

“ I am  not  going  to  be  one  of  your  wild  extravagances. 
That  is  my  ‘fad’,  if  you  please;  and  you  must  be  fair, 
and  admit  that  I have  as  good  a right  to  my  fads  as  you 
have  to  yours.” 

“ I see,”  I said  slowly;  “ you  are  better  satisfied  at 
seeing  me  throw  about  sums  of  money  on  any  caprice 
than  in  allowing  me  to  help  a man  in  his  scientific 
career.” 

“ I know  one  man  whom  you  are  now  helping  con- 
siderably; and  if  I see  you  coming  in  a reckless  manner 
to  the  rescue  of  any  other  man  whose  career  is  in  jeo- 
pardy I promise  you  not  to  interfere.” 

“ I did  not  mean  to  imply  that  your  career  was  in  jeo- 
pardy,” I said  hastily.  And  I feared  there  was  a dan- 
gerous quaver  in  my  voice.  The  next  moment  I was 
struggling  to  swallow  a lump  that  had  got  into  my  throat. 
Feeling  warned  that  by  attempting  to  speak  another 
word  I might  end  in  making  a fool  of  myself,  I turned 
aside  abruptly  and  began  gathering  up  some  letters  lying 
on  the  table  as  if  they  were  mine,  but  which  were  really 
Anna’s  morning  correspondence.  By  this  movement 
Dermod  evidently  felt  himself  dismissed,  and,  taking  up 
his  hat,  bade  me  good-morning,  and  went  out  of  the 
door. 

Left  alone  I dropped  Anna’s  letters,  which  scattered 
themselves  over  the  floor,  and,  sinking  into  a chair  at 
the  table,  put  my  head  between  my  hands  and  cried 
heartily.  After  I had  dried  my  tears  and  pulled  my 
dignity  together  again,  I still  sat  leaning  my  head  on 
my  hand,  thinking.  What  was  all  this  about?  I asked 
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myself.  Was  it  only  that  I was,  as  Sib  would  say, 
spoiled  by  the  possession  of  so  much  unlimited  power, 
and  grown  to  be  unable  to  have  my  will  crossed  in  the 
slightest  particular?  Wilful  as  I might  be,  it  was  not 
that.  I had  a deep  and  earnest  and  increasing  desire  to 
do  more  to  help  Dermod  MacMurrough  than  he  would 
ever  allow  me  to  do.  He  was  quite  friendly  now,  quite 
serious  in  his  way  of  taking  me,  but  he  held  me  and  my 
resources  at  arm’s-length,  and  I must  expect  him  to 
continue  to  do  so.  Oh,  why  had  I been  so  rash,  so 
imperious,  in  the  beginning?  I might  have  been  more 
courteous,  might  have  waited  to  make  his  acquaintance 
before  treating  my  uncle’s  wishes  so  disdainfully.  We 
might  then  have  come  to  an  amicable  agreement  about 
dividing  the  fortune. 

But  then — All  the  circumstances  arose  before  me,  and 
questions  came  to  the  front  and  asked  themselves.  Would 
I have — ? Could  I have — ? Would  he — ? Here  I was 
obliged  to  silence  the  questions,  and  to  drop  a curtain 
over  the  past  with  its  “ ifs  ” and  possibilities. 
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“The  End  of  the  World  must  be  Near!” 

Our  factory  was  working  at  last,  and  already  on  the 
table  in  the  grandmother’s  drawing-room  Anna  and  I 
inspected  samples  of  beautiful  poplin,  silky  and  fine,  and 
of  the  most  choice  colours.  Our  manager  assured  us  that 
no  better  was  manufactured  anywhere ; but  I thought  he 
went  a little  too  far  with  praise  of  our  productions  when 
he  declared  them  to  be  much  finer,  both  in  tint  and  tex- 
ture, than  anything  woven  by  my  Huguenot  forefathers. 
This  I felt  as  an  affront  to  the  ancient  establishment. 
It  was  good,  however,  to  find  that  in  a short  time  our 
fabrics  were  in  demand  at  home  and  abroad,  and  that 
the  resuscitated  Shaney’s  bid  fair  to  establish  itself  as  a 
successful  industry  of  the  present  day  in  Dublin. 

While  we  were  sunning  ourselves  in  the  morning  glory 
of  our  triumph,  Sib  and  I received  invitations  to  the 
wedding  of  Miriam  and  Hilaire.  There  had  been  some 
delay  in  the  consideration  of  Miriam’s  dot , with  which 
the  Marquise  was  dissatisfied,  having  quite  intended  to 
irrigate  the  French  family  estates  with  oil  from  America. 
But  Hilaire  was  a whole-hearted  boy,  and  Miriam  a 
determined  woman,  so  objections  were  overruled  and 
the  marriage  was  to  take  place.  Among  our  presents  to 
the  bride  were  some  of  our  dainty  tabinets,  and  a gift 
of  a few  pieces  of  sober  hue  were  not  forgotten  as  a 
peace-offering  to  Cousin  Valerie.  We  found  her  much 
mollified,  and  exceedingly  pleased  with  her  tribute. 

“ I confess  this  is  a more  rich  and  royal  purple  than 
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any  of  the  old  Chaigneau  poplin  remaining  in  the  cha- 
teau,” she  said.  “ I will  have  it  made  up  at  once  and 
wear  it  with  my  finest  old  lace  at  the  wedding.  It  is 
quite  the  shade  of  purple  that  always  suited  me.” 

Yet,  while  wearing  the  approved  robe,  and  on  the 
very  evening  of  the  eventful  day  which  saw  Miriam  a 
marquise,  she  murmured  to  me  in  her  most  complaining 
tones : 

“ Oh,  Tabby,  how  you  are  squandering  your  substance! 
It  is  all  very  well  to  produce  beautiful  stuff  like  this,” 
touching  a splendid  fold  that  fell  from  her  ample  waist, 
“ but  it  is  the  mere  indulgence  of  a selfish  whim.  And 
do  you  intend  to  continue  squandering  till  the  twelve 
years  are  up?  Ah,  you  see  I remember  your  peculiar 
circumstances!  A good  deal  of  the  time  is  already  gone 
past.  Do  you  ever  think  of  providing  for  the  hour  when 
all  will  have  run  away?  Yes,  to  you,  at  your  age,  twelve 
years  appear  a hundred,  but  I warn  you  that  each  future 
year  will  move  faster  than  the  one  before.” 

I smiled  compassionately. 

“ I had  other  views  for  you,”  she  said  with  a regretful 

sigh- 

“I  know  it,”  I said;  “but,  dear  Cousin,  do  you  not  see 
how  much  better  the  views  of  Providence  have  been — 
even  than  yours!  Miriam  is  a woman  of  your  own 
country,  educated  on  your  own  lines,  formed  to  your 
own  standard.  She  will  suit  you  a great  deal  better  than 
a wild  creature  from  the  backwoods,  like  Tabby!” 

“ I could  have  borne  with  you,  educated  you,  formed 
you,”  returned  Madame  with  feeling.  “ However,  what 
is  done  cannot  be  undone;  and  I own  there  is  a sort 
of  cold  grace  about  Miriam  that  will  pose  satisfactorily 
with  her  surroundings.” 

Here  the  eye  of  the  Marquise  fell  again  on  the  folds  of 
her  regal  poplin  train,  and  her  countenance  assumed  an 
expression  of  consolation  accepted. 

“ It  was  nice  of  you,”  she  said  in  a making-amends 
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tone,  “ to  give  me  so  many  dresses  of  your  beautiful  new 
stuff.  The  prune  and  the  silver-gray  are  really  quite  as 
fine  as  the  purple.” 

I now  found  London  a different  place  from  the  city  so 
named  of  my  first  visitation.  Then  I had  been  a bird  of 
passage  with  restless  wings,  or  an  impertinent  tourist 
with  eyes  full  of  curiosity  and  criticism.  Now  my 
wings  were  folded,  my  nest  was  made,  my  tent  pitched 
beyond  yet  another  sea  than  the  two  I had  then  crossed 
to  land  in  England.  I had  a purpose  in  view  which, 
being  partly  realized,  was  yet  a strong  factor  in  my  life, 
and  led  me  to  explore  with  keen  interest  many  a bit 
of  London  which  otherwise  would  have  remained  for 
ever  unknown  to  me.  Nearly  every  day  Reine,  Sib,  and 
I made  pilgrimages  to  institutions,  generously  established 
to  give  help  to  unfortunate  human  nature,  and  from 
hospitals  and  asylums  of  all  kinds  we  went  on  to  centres 
of  holiday-making  and  amusement,  taking  lessons  as  to 
the  management  of  Girls’  Clubs,  Resident  or  Temporary 
Homes,  Holiday-Houses,  Convalescent  Rests.  Of  these 
we  had  some  already  in  Dublin,  but  I wanted  to  see  all 
that  were  to  be  seen,  and  to  observe  the  most  approved 
methods  for  making  them  perfect.  In  the  intervals 
between  hard  days  at  this  kind  of  work  we  had 
feasts  of  music  and  pictures,  refreshing  to  our  jaded 
energies. 

One  day,  coming  through  the  Tate  Gallery,  I was 
startled  by  the  expression  of  a face  on  canvas,  and  stood 
fascinated  before  Watts’  picture  of  “ Mammon  There 
was  the  very  presentment  of  the  brutal  god  of  covetous- 
ness and  possessions.  The  bestial,  earthy,  vulgar  coun- 
tenance, so  undeniably,  familiarly,  repulsively  human, 
seemed  to  belong  to  one’s  experiences,  even  though  one 
had  not  perceived  the  hand  on  the  head,  and  the  foot  on 
the  neck  of  the  victims  around  the  throne. 

“ Come  away,  Tabby,”  said  Sib.  “ It  is  too  hideous. 
Why  do  you  look  at  it?” 
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“ It  is  money,  Sib.  Money,  money,  money ! That  is 
why  I look  at  it.  Greed  of  money;  grasp  of  money. 
Was  that  particular  Mammon- King  the  owner  of  oil- 
wells,  I wonder!” 

“ I don’t  believe  he  got  his  money  so  honestly,”  said 
Sib. 

“ Perhaps  he  did  in  the  beginning.  The  oil  flowed  and 
flowed,  and  he  did  not  open  channels  to  let  it  run  off  over 
the  world,  and  it  rose  over  his  head  and  drowned  his 
soul.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  there  is  no  fear  of  your  oil  ponding 
anywhere.” 

“ I hope  not.  I am  glad  it  is  running.  I am  thankful 
it  is  not  to  run  for  me  for  ever,  at  all  events.” 

“ Reine,  will  you  persuade  this  girl  to  move  on  to  more 
ennobling  pictures!”  said  Sib;  and  we  passed  on  and  stood 
before  “Love  and  Death”. 

“ This  is  the  fit  pendant  for  the  other,”  I said.  “ Such 
love  could  Mammon  never  know.” 

When  the  sojourn  in  London  was  drawing  to  a close 
I laid  before  the  Marquise  my  desire  to  carry  off  Reine 
with  me  to  Dublin  for  a long  visit,  no  limitations  to  be 
fixed.  Madame,  as  was  foreseen,  demurred  and  objected. 

“ Reine  is  already  too  much  her  own  mistress,  and  if 
she  remains  long  with  you  she  will  learn  your  independ- 
ent irresponsible  ways,  and  be  ruined  for  her  natural 
position  in  life.  I should  prefer  to  have  her  return  to  me 
and  conform  to  the  methods  of  her  station  and  country. 
Reine,  it  is  not  possible  that  you  wish  to  take  this  step. 
You  have  heard  my  opinion.” 

“ I wish  to  go  with  Tabby,”  said  Reine  firmly. 

“ What?  After  my  judgment  has  been  given?” 

“ I am  of  age,  Madame,  and  you  have  no  longer  control 
as  my  guardian.” 

Cousin  Valerie  sat  listening  as  if  to  the  echo  of  this 
speech  for  half  a minute. 

“ Truly  the  times  are  changing;  the  end  of  the  world 
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must  be  drawing  near,”  she  murmured  at  last.  “ What 
with  the  weather,  the  earthquakes,  the  eruptions,  and 
the  conduct  of  the  young  people  to  their  elders  I should 
not  be  surprised  if  it  occurred  next  week!” 

“I  hope  it  won’t;  not  till  my  factory  has  been  thoroughly 
established!”  I said. 

“Ah,  you  mock,  irreverent  girl!  Of  how  much  use 
will  your  factory  be  with  that  at  our  doors?  Who  will 
buy  your  poplin — who  will  wear  it  ? ” exclaimed  Madame, 
her  voice  rising  to  a note  of  tragedy  as  her  eyes  de- 
scended to  the  hem  of  the  “silver-gray”,  in  which  she 
was  then  attired  for  the  first  time. 

“There  is  no  knowing,”  I said.  “I  heard  a rapturous 
admirer  declare  the  other  day  that  our  white  poplin 
would  make  fit  clothing  for  the  angels.” 

Madame  turned  on  me  a look,  the  meaning  of  which 
could  not  be  rendered  in  words,  and  with  an  exclamation 
of  despair  sank  into  a pile  of  cushions  on  a neighbouring 
lounge. 

“ Irreligious,  reckless,  headlong,”  we  heard  her  sighing 
to  herself  distractedly. 

I fear  the  reason  of  my  making  no  protest  in  my 
own  defence  lay  in  the  fact  that  I was  stifling  with  re- 
pressed laughter;  but  Reine  took  the  matter  seriously, 
and  began  to  argue  with  her  distressed  and  indignant 
relative. 

“ Even  if  we  had  only  a hundred  years  to  work — ” 

Madame  sat  erect  and  stared. 

“ Or  one  year,”  amended  Reine,  “ would  it  not  be  worth 
our  while  to  save  many  fellow-creatures,  body  and  soul, 
in  the  interval  before  the  end?” 

“It  is  not  necessary  to  wear  poplin  in  order  to  be 
saved,”  said  the  Marquise  loftily,  glancing  at  the  elegant 
sleeve  of  her  gown.  “And  if  that  great  danger  were 
imminent,  how  would  one  have  the  heart  to  dress?” 

Reine  and  I involuntarily  looked  at  one  another  and 
laughed,  which  put  us  at  once  beyond  the  pale  of  our 
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cousin’s  forbearance.  She  threw  herself  back  on  her 
cushions,  waved  her  handkerchief  at  us  like  a flag  of 
distress,  and  afterwards  pressed  it  to  her  eyes.  We 
paused  a minute  before  flight,  and  heard  her  whispering: 
“ Evil  of  the  age — disregard  of  authority — how  I am 
treated! — Hilaire  making  me  a dowager!  Reine  desert- 
ing me  ! Tabby — ” 

We  did  not  wait  to  hear  the  mention  of  Tabby’s  par- 
ticular sin.  I do  not  doubt  that  it  was  something  in  the 
nature  of  blasphemy;  but  we  hastened  away  to  indulge 
in  our  laughter  with  impunity. 

Soon  afterwards  we  had  the  pleasure  of  knowing  that 
consolation  was  in  store  for  the  poor  lady.  Lucie  con- 
sented to  accept  as  her  husband  the  Count  de  Mille- 
champs,  who  had  long  been  seeking  to  ally  himself  with 
the  family  of  de  Vareilles.  It  was  even  whispered  that 
he  had  once  aspired  to  the  hand  of  Madame  herself,  and 
certain  it  was  that  he  was  one  of  the  pretendants  whom 
a year  ago  Reine  had  been  courageous  enough  to  resist. 
Lucie  appeared  quite  satisfied  in  her  new  circumstances, 
and  charmed  with  the  importance  of  her  position. 

“ Lucie  will  do  very  well,”  said  Reine.  “ She  could 
cling  to  anyone  who  did  not  beat  her,  and  the  Count  is 
an  amiable  man.  She  enjoys  the  pleasant  common- 
places of  life,  and  is  rather  indolent;  and  she  is  troubled 
by  none  of  the  ideas  which  occupy  us.” 

The  engagement  of  Lucie  completely  restored  Cousin 
Valerie’s  good-humour.  All  our  sins  were  forgotten,  and 
it  was  evident  that  she  had  deferred  the  approach  of  the 
end  of  the  world.  When  I hinted  as  much  to  her  she 
merely  called  me  a naughty  thing,  and  continued  to 
discuss  the  particulars  of  Lucie’s  trousseau.  Having 
found  one  young  person  to  walk  in  time-honoured  ways, 
and  do  exactly  the  bidding  of  her  elders,  she  ceased  to 
grumble  for  a whole  week  at  least,  and  smiled  even  on 
the  ungrateful  and  refractory. 

While  the  sunshine  lasted  we  took  advantage  of  it  to 
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make  our  arrangements  for  our  return  to  Dublin  without 
further  exciting  her  displeasure.  Reine,  having  carried 
her  own  point,  was  careful  to  show  her  many  attentions 
and  to  give  quiet  evidence  of  a genuine  affection  for  one 
who  had  been  bountiful  to  her  from  childhood.  During 
our  last  few  days  in  London  our  devotion  to  the  question 
of  trousseau  and  our  promise  of  coming  to  the  chateau 
for  the  wedding,  and  of  excelling  ourselves  in  the  matter 
of  raiment  for  the  bride  enabled  us  to  part  from  her 
with  mutual  happiness. 

“You  know  you  did  say  that  your  white  tabinet  was 
fit  for  angels,”  she  said  sweetly.  “ And  our  little  Comtesse 
will  certainly  be  an  angel  clothed  in  it!” 
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“ The  Easiest  of  my  Conquests” 

We  had  not  nearly  exhausted  the  list  of  our  plans  for 
the  establishment  of  useful  works,  and  I began  to  see 
with  great  satisfaction  that  Reine  was  losing  her  prudence. 
Finding  our  wings  so  strong  she  was  willing  to  fly.  I 
discovered  this  on  the  day  when  I first  suggested  to  her 
that  we  ought  to  have  an  infirmary  and  dispensary 
attached  to  our  artisan  dwellings. 

I approached  the  subject  carefully,  fearing  to  startle 
her,  and  so  injure  my  prospects  of  catching  her  sym- 
pathy. 

“ I feel  rather  unhappy  about  having  to  send  Janie 
O’Neill”  (a  girl  whose  hand  had  been  hurt  in  the  factory) 
“ into  a hospital,”  I said. 

“ Is  it  not  the  only  thing  to  be  done?”  asked  Reine. 

“ That  is  just  what  annoys  me.  Too  many  people  are 
packed  into  hospitals.  Some  of  them  must  be  neglected. 
There  will  be  hundreds  of  patients  to  dispute  attention 
with  Janie.” 

“ How  can  that  be  helped?” 

“ It  could  be  helped.  Every  factory  and  centre  of 
great  work  ought  to  have  its  own  hospital,”  I said  boldly. 

“ Very  nice,  if  it  would  work.  Would  you  have  enough 
patients  to  keep  it  going  without  putting  a premium 
upon  migraines  and  toothaches?” 

“A  premium?” 

“Infirmary  diet  and  a good  rest  might  prove  to  be  a 
premium  on  small  ailments.” 

“ Our  physician  would  insist  upon  the  honesty  of  com- 
plaints. And  for  the  rest,  a stitch  in  time  saves  nine 
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A continuance  of  bad  migraine  may  develop  disease.  A 
timely  rest  for  an  anaemic  girl  may  ward  off  consumption.” 
“Are  you  thinking  of  it  seriously,  Tabby?” 

“ Oh,  for  a long  time  past!  But  I was  afraid  to  speak 
of  it  to  you.” 

“ I think  it  is  a brilliant  idea.  And  if  the  oil  will 
lubricate  so  many  wheels — ” 

“ Of  course  it  will.  Reine,  I am  so  glad  you  are  giving 
up  being  wise.” 

“ There  are  still  some  wise  people  in  the  world,  and 
you  will  have  to  take  counsel  of  them.” 

“ One  more  battle  to  fight,”  I said. 

“ And  more,  afterwards,  I have  no  doubt,”  said  Reine, 
laughing.  “ I think,  in  this  matter,  you  had  better  con- 
sult Dr.  MacMurrough.” 

“I  suppose  I must;  but  one  so  seldom  sees  him.” 

“ He  is  a man  who  attends  to  his  work,”  said  Reine. 

“ Oh,  I did  not  mean  that  I am  at  all  anxious  to  see 
him!”  I said  hastily;  “but  on  an  occasion  like  this — ” 

“ Why  not  write  him  a note?” 

We  were  on  our  way  at  the  moment  to  call  on  Lady 
O’Brien,  who  was  always  glad  to  see  us,  and  sympathetic 
with  our  works.  Encouraged  by  Reine’s  approval,  I 
confided  my  new  inspiration  to  her. 

“ What  does  Dr.  Dermod  say?”  asked  Lady  O’Brien. 

“ I have  not  seen  him  much  of  late.  He  is  too  busy.” 
“Good  lad!”  said  the  old  lady.  “He  will  make  his 
mark  some  day.” 

“ And,  besides,  I am  afraid  to  speak  to  him.” 

“Afraid  of  Dermod!” 

“ He  will  be  sure  to  see  difficulties — ” 

“ And  conquer  them,”  she  said.  “ The  people  who  can 
do  both  carry  the  fort.” 

“ Tabby  conquers  without  seeing  the  difficulties,”  said 
Reine,  laughing. 

“ Well,  I have  always  someone  at  hand  to  see  them 
for  me,”  I retorted. 
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“ We  must  try  to  catch  our  doctor,”  said  Lady 
O’Brien.  “I  will  put  on  pressure  to  bring  him  here  to 
dine  one  evening  this  week,  and  you  must  come  to  meet 
him.  That  will  give  an  opportunity  to  talk  the  matter 

over.” 

We  accepted  the  invitation  gladly,  and  on  the  appointed 
evening  a pleasant  party  assembled  in  the  O’Brien  s’ 
drawing-room  in  Merrion  Square.  Lady  O’Brien  called 
it  a meeting  of  the  Board  of  Works.  Anna  had  been 
informed,  meanwhile,  of  the  new  plot,  and  had  under- 
taken to  break  the  matter  to  the  formidable  masculine 
member. 

Dermod  arrived  looking  very  tired,  but  in  genial 
humour. 

“ It  is  good  of  you  to  gratify  me,”  said  Lady  O’Brien. 
“ My  pet  friends  are  developing  into  such  hard  workers 
that  I expect  my  best  society  to  come  to  an  end.  If  I 
were  only  a little  younger  I should  set  up  a hospital,  a 
factory,  or  a club  of  my  own,  in  self-defence.” 

“Don’t  let  us  mention  any  of  these  subjects,”  said 
Dermod,  sitting  down  beside  her.  “ I feel  this  moment 
like  a school-boy  kept  in  to  write  a hundred  lines  after 
hours,  and  just  escaped.” 

“ You  work  too  hard,”  said  the  old  lady,  scanning  him 
with  a motherly  eye. 

“ There  is  nothing  like  work,”  said  Dermod.  “ I could 
not  live  without  it.  But  a holiday  or  holi-evening  is 
sweet,  I grant  you.  Anna  Devereux,  I hope  you  are  not 
going  to  talk  shop.” 

Anna  laughed  and  glanced  at  me.  Dermod  turned  his 
keen  gray  eyes  on  me,  and  I looked  on  the  floor,  and  my 
cheeks  grew  warm. 

“ Have  I been  neglecting  my  patients  ? or  is  there  a 
mystery?” 

Dinner  was  announced,  and  all  dinner-time  Sir  Martin 
O’Brien  kept  Dermod  engaged  in  discussing  the  new 
Land  Bill.  When  we  women  returned  to  the  drawing- 
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room  I feared  the  total  wreck  of  our  opportunity.  Dermod, 
however,  followed  us  very  quickly,  and  Sir  Martin,  only 
dropping  the  bill  on  the  threshold  of  the  drawing-room, 
seated  himself  beside  Sib,  who  was  a favourite  of  his, 
and  Dermod  was  free. 

“ Come  here  and  talk  to  me,  Dermod,”  said  Anna. 
“ I have  something  particular  to  say,  in  spite  of  your  use 
of  that  slangy  word  ‘ shop  V* 

“ I am  at  your  service,”  said  Dermod.  “ But  I was 
hoping  for  a song,  or  a bit  of  Beethoven.” 

“ All  in  good  time,”  said  Anna;  and  Dermod,  with  a 
look  of  resignation,  dropped  into  a chair  by  her  side. 
Reine  and  I,  one  on  each  side  of  Lady  O’Brien’s  chair, 
chattered  to  her  all  the  time,  while  we  tried  to  hear  a 
few  words  of  the  conversation  between  Dermod  and 
Anna.  At  last  Dermod  rose  up  and  walked  across  the 
room  and  stood  before  me. 

“Why  do  you  look  on  me  as  an  enemy  of  progress?” 
he  said. 

“Not  quite  that,”  I said;  “but  what  do  you  think — ?” 

“Of  an  infirmary  to  be  attached  to  the  dwellings?  I 
think  it  a noble  suggestion,  and  worthy  of — ” 

He  stopped  short. 

“ Of  being  carried  out.  Oh,  I am  so  glad ! How 
would  you  propose  to  arrange  the  matter?” 

He  sat  down  beside  me,  looking  delightfully  sym- 
pathetic. 

“ A building — which  need  not  be  too  large — airy,  well- 
ventilated,  with  sufficient  accommodation  for  the  average 
of  patients.  All  proper  improvements  and  appliances 
provided.  A nurse,  skilled,  of  course,  to  be  resident  on 
the  spot.  One  or  more  doctors  to  be  connected  with  it. 
A qualified  dispenser  of  medicines  in  regular  attendance 
at  the  dispensary.” 

“It  is  exactly  what  I want,”  I said,  winking  off  the 
two  awkward  tears  through  which  I saw  my  vision 
realized.  “ We  will  have  no  sick  or  ailing  people  lying 
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in  the  corners  of  the  poor  homes,  shrinking  from  hospi- 
tals, or  perhaps  waiting  too  long  for  an  opening  into  one 
of  them,  as  not  considered  an  urgent  case,  and  all  the 
time  suffering  for  want  of  treatment,  and  drifting  into 
settled  disease.” 

He  nodded  his  head. 

“ I see  you  have  thought  it  out,”  he  said. 

“Have  I not?  Nights  and  nights  I have  lain  awake 
turning  it  over  and  over.  I was  so  afraid  you  would 
not — ” 

“ Was  my  approval  so  important?” 

“ It  seemed  to  me  that  it  was  everything.  I don’t 
want  to  do  anything  you  do  not  approve  of.” 

He  was  silent. 

“ Of  course  you  are  our  doctor,  you  know.” 

“ Of  course.” 

“ And  this  is  quite  a matter  for  you.” 

“Just  so.  Well,  Miss  Chaigneau,  I will  strive  with 
you  heart  and  soul  in  this  matter,  and  the  plan  is  one 
which  need  not  be  too  slow  in  developing.  Let  us  buckle 
to  the  work  at  once.” 

“ To-morrow,  then,  shall  we  hold  a council  in  Anna’s 
quarters?” 

“At  ten  o’clock  precisely.  To  prepare  requests  for 
estimates?” 

“ Oh,  how  successful  our  evening  has  been!” 

“ Am  I to  believe  that  I have  been  lured  to  this  happy 
meeting  with  a view  to  business?”  he  said,  with  a little 
smile. 

“ Yes,  yes.  But  not  exactly,  not  only,”  I said,  and 
stopped.  There  was  a little  check,  a little  shade,  I could 
not  tell  what.  Anna  here  crossed  the  room  and  joined  us. 

“Is  it  all  settled?”  she  asked;  “is  the  house  built? 
When  are  we  to  go  round  looking  for  the  old  men  with 
the  bad  colds,  and  the  whooping-cough  children?” 

“ Less  than  a year  will  set  it  all  going,  I think,”  said 
Dermod. 
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“This  has  been  the  easiest  of  my  conquests,”  I said, 
glowing  all  over  with  gladness. 

Dermod  looked  at  me  as  if  going  to  say  something, 
but  looked  away  again  and  remained  silent. 

“ Now,  Dermod,”  said  Anna,  “ I want  you  to  draw  up 
a list  of  safeguarding  rules,  or  Shaney’s  factory  will  be 
producing  more  coughs  and  colds  than  yards  of  tabinet. 
I know  what  Tabby  has  in  the  back  of  her  mind,  though 
at  present  she  is  talking  reasonably.  If  a girl  comes  to 
work  in  the  morning  and  says  she  has  a headache,  Tabby 
will  pay  her  her  day’s  wages  at  once  and  send  her  to 
bed!  If  a child  sneezes  she  will  take  him  from  his 
mother,  put  him  in  a crib,  and  set  the  nurse  to  watch 
him.  And  as  for  the  men  who  have  been  enjoying  them- 
selves at  night  and  would  like  a good  sleep  in  the 

morning — ” 

© 

Everybody  laughed. 

“ The  rules  shall  be  drawn  up,”  said  Dermod. 

“ And  the  offender  handcuffed,”  I said,  crossing  my 
wrists.  “ However,  you  may  laugh  at  me  as  much  as 
you  please,  and  I will  laugh  more  than  anybody;  for  they 
say  those  may  laugh  who  win!” 

Before  the  end  of  that  week  our  arrangements  were  in 
progress,  and  Dermod’s  prediction  promised  to  be  verified, 
that  our  infirmary  would  be  in  working  order  before  the 
expiration  of  a year.  While  we  were  pressing  forward 
with  the  enterprise,  our  country  friends  arrived  in  Dublin 
for  the  horse  show,  and  when  the  amusements  of  the 
moment  were  exhausted  they  paid  us  a visit.  Surveying 
our  operations,  Rose  O’Shaughnessy  was  particularly 
interested  and  excited. 

“Oh,  Tabby!”  she  said,  “if  Father  would  only  allow 
me  to  qualify  as  a nurse,  how  delighted  I should  be  to 
take  charge  of  your  infirmary!” 

“ Let  us  besiege  him,”  I said,  “ with  shot  and  shell ! It 
would  be  perfectly  lovely  if  we  could  have  you!” 

Rose  threw  off  her  gay  hat  and  looked  round  the  half- 
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built  walls  as  if  she  saw  the  place  already  her  own 
property. 

“ How  sweet/’  she  said,  “ to  he  doing  good  all  day,  in- 
stead of  living  like  a moth  in  a garden!” 

“ Stay  with  us  for  the  winter  in  Ely  Place,”  I said, 
“ and  see  and  think  before  you  decide  on  it.  Then  break 
the  news  gently  to  your  father.” 

“Do  you  think  I might  dare?  We  are  a good  many 
girls  at  home  to  be  dressed  and  amused.  If  we  have 
not  work  we  must  have  amusement.  I am  sure  one  of 
us  could  be  spared — and  it  might  be  better  for  all  in  the 
end — ” 

Rose  looked  thoughtful,  as  if  she  would  say  more,  but 
might  not.  I already  knew  enough  of  the  hidden 
histories  of  families  where  girls  were  plentiful  and  in- 
comes scanty  to  guess  a little  of  what  was  going  on 
behind  Rose’s  suddenly  clouded  brow. 

That  evening,  when  the  friends  dined  with  us  at  Ety 
Place,  I besought  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  to  let  me  have 
Rose  as  a guest  for  the  winter.  The  suggestion  was 
graciously  received,  and,  after  a little  consideration,  the 
request  was  granted. 

“ I believe  it  is  going  to  be  a very  gay  season,”  said  the 
lady,  “ and  Rose  does  enjoy  that  kind  of  thing  so  much.” 

I quite  understood  the  hint,  and  resolved  to  act  on  it 
by  giving  my  guests  at  least  an  equal  share  of  social 
enjoyments  and  philanthropic  experiences. 

But  Rose  was  not  long  among  us  before  she  fought  her 
battle  with  her  father,  and  won  it,  and  entered  on  her 
course  of  study  at  the  hospitals,  to  be  ready  to  under- 
take the  work  of  the  infirmary  at  Shaney’s. 
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“ Life  is  full  of  Slips  and  Uncertainties  ” 

It  was  delightful  to  me  to  have  Reine  as  one  of  our 
household  at  Ely  Place.  She  was  exactly  suited  to  make 
a third  with  Sib  and  myself.  Her  qualities  rendered 
her  sympathetic  with  both,  and  yet  different  from  either. 
With  me  she  was  young  and  full  of  ardour  in  pursuing 
her  desires,  while  like  Sib  she  had  prudence,  and  was 
not  too  much  carried  away  by  impulse.  At  the  same 
time  she  had  a simple,  grave  earnestness  all  her  own, 
which  was  peculiarly  becoming  to  her. 

On  the  first  night  of  our  coming  home  I returned  to 
her  room  after  bidding  her  good-night  for  the  third  time 
ten  minutes  before.  Reine  was  at  her  prayers.  I went 
away,  shocked  at  my  own  levity,  and  after  a proper 
interval  came  back  in  my  dressing-gown. 

“ Reine,”  I said,  “ you  can’t  think  how  glad  I am  you 
are  here.  We  were  very  good  cousins  in  Connaught  and 
in  Rouen,  but  this  is  like  having  a sister.  It  lights  up 
the  whole  house.  I can’t  settle  to  falling  asleep.” 

Reine  laughed.  “You  funny  Tabby!”  she  said.  “I’m 
sorry  I make  the  house  light  when  it  ought  to  be  dark. 
If  you  don’t  sleep,  how  are  we  to  do  so  much  to-morrow  ?” 
“ I’m  just  as  fresh  when  I don’t  sleep.  But  I want  to 
ask  you  so  many  questions  about  those  girls.  They  do 
so  badly  want  some  amusement.” 

“ The  factory  girls?” 

“ Yes.” 

“ Have  we  not  planned  to  give  them  amusement?” 
“Yes;  but  it  is  so  far  off.  There  is  much  to  be  done 
first.” 
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“ A night’s  sleep,  for  instance?” 

“ Nights  and  days  of  sleep,  I foresee.” 

“What  would  you  propose?  Setting  out  now  in  our 
dressing-gowns,  and  knocking  at  doors,  waking  up  tired 
workers,  and  crying:  ‘Get  up,  and  come  out  and  be 
amused!’  ” 

“Oh,  Reine,  you  are  worse  than  Sib!  I believe  you 
are  even  older.  She  doesn’t  pretend  to  be  half  so  sage  as 
you  are.” 

“ And  yet  a minute  ago  I was  ‘ lighting  up  the  house  ’. 
Was  that  done  by  my  sagacity?” 

“No,  no,  no!  Something  else.  But  I know  you  are 
right.  I am  always  too  impatient.  When  I want  to 
have  a good  thing  done  I can’t  wait  for  a proper  oppor- 
tunity. Development  is  a terrible  process.  Our  factory 
is  built  and  crowded  with  people;  our  dwellings  are  in 
progress.  Must  we  wait  for  these  to  be  finished  before 
we  begin  to  build  a home  for  girls?  Anna  says:  ‘Wait 
and  see.’” 

“ Is  she  not  wise?” 

“ But  I hate  waiting  and  seeing.  It  is  such  loss  of 
time.  While  we  are  deliberating,  so  many  poor  toiling 
creatures  are  defrauded  of  the  possible  benefit  in 
question.” 

“ And  by  our  staying  up  all  night  they  will  be  de- 
frauded of  our  wiser  counsels  to-morrow.” 

“ Reine,  I am  a year  older  than  you,  and  I used  to 
patronize  you.  Now  you  are  patronizing  me.” 

“ Tabby,  say  at  once  if  you  are  going  to  stay  up  all 
night  and  begin  to  build  that  home.  If  you  are,  I 
will  dress  myself  and  make  some  tea.  But  I do  think 
we  should  do  better  to  go  to  bed,  and  have  an  early 
breakfast.” 

Finally  she  put  me  out  of  the  room,  and  I went, 
grumbling  and  laughing;  and  I fell  asleep  thinking 
how  delightful  it  would  be  to  awake  in  the  morning 
and  remember  that  Reine  was  in  the  house. 
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At  our  early  breakfast  we  laughed  together  over  my 
midnight  zeal.  Sib  entered  into  the  fun. 

“ I am  glad  you  have  begun  at  once  to  put  the  brake 
on  Tabby/’  she  said  to  Reine.  “ I am  an  old-fashioned, 
clumsy  brake,  but  you  are  a new  patent.” 

“ I won’t  have  any  brakes,  old  or  new,  when  I am 
going  uphill,”  I said;  “only  when  I am  on  level  ground, 
and  going  too  fast.  Perish  the  thought  that  there  can 
ever  be  a crisis  of  downhill  travelling ! ” 

We  were  early  at  Shaney’s,  and  Reine  and  I vied 
with  each  other  in  doing  work  to  relieve  Anna,  At 
luncheon  - time,  when  we  went  to  my  grandmother’s 
quarters  for  tea  and  sandwiches,  we  had  our  hour  for 
consultation  and  conversation. 

“ Anna,”  I said,  “ do  you  think  we  ought  to  lose  any 
more  time  about  getting  up  a club  with  amusement  for 
our  girls?  We  have  a great  number  of  girls  on  our 
hands,  haven’t  we?” 

Anna  named  the  number,  a very  large  one. 

“We  ought  to  begin  at  once  to  build  a house  for  a 
home,  to  which  a club  might  be  attached.” 

“ More  building ! I believe  you  mean  to  rival  the 
Gobhan  Saer!”  said  Anna,  laughing.  “ Will  you  not 
wait  till  the  dwellings  are  finished?” 

“ When  I compile  a dictionary  I will  leave  the  word 
‘wait’  out  of  the  language,”  I said.  “‘Wait’  in  this 
case  may  mean  ‘ frustration  ’.  Somebody  reminded  me 
not  long  ago  that  some  years  out  of  twelve  were  already 
run  away.  All  the  time  I hear  the  stream  of  my  oil 
running,  running.  The  other  night  I dreamed  I saw  it 
a great  river — a silent,  moving  flood  of  oil — pouring 
away  from  me  towards  a distant  port;  and  when  I 
looked  I saw  that  the  port  was — a huge  museum.” 

“ The  years  will  do  a great  deal,”  said  Anna,  “ but  no 
one  knows  better  than  I that  life  is  full  of  slips  and 
uncertainties.  Set  your  builders  to  work  at  once,  if  you 
please,  dear  Tabby.” 
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“ And  in  the  meantime  I will  take  one  of  those  large 
old  houses  falling  into  disuse  in  streets  which  were  once 
great  streets.” 

“Another  house  on  your  hands!  Besides  all  the 
building!” 

“ I can  take  it  at  a rent  for  a time.  We  can  start  our 
work  there,  and  transfer  it  afterwards.  The  girls  who 
come  from  the  country  and  have  no  friends  to  live  with 
shall  have  nice,  neat  lodgings  there,  and  we  will  have  a 
large  club-room  where  we  can  get  up  evening-classes  for 
instruction  as  well  as  amusements.” 

The  establishment  of  such  a home  was  quite  after 
Anna’s  heart.  Her  only  hesitation  had  been  on  the 
ground  of  prudence,  which  for  some  inexplicable  reason 
was,  it  seemed  to  me,  always  taken  by  wise  persons  to 
be  synonymous  with  delay.  She  now  admitted  that  she 
saw  no  serious  reason  against  hastening  forward,  and 
Reine  and  I started  next  morning  in  quest  of  such  a 
house  as  was  our  present  requirement. 

We  soon  found  it;  rather  far  afield,  indeed,  from  our 
factory,  but  that  did  not  signify  much,  as  it  was  to  be  only 
a temporary  centre  of  our  activities.  It  had  once  been 
the  town-house  of  a nobleman,  and  its  ceilings,  chimney- 
breasts,  and  staircase  walls  were  still  exquisitely  de- 
corated with  the  work  of  Italian  artists  in  painting  and 
carving  in  stucco.  The  only  person  to  dispute  the  pur- 
chase with  us  was  an  individual  who  wanted  it  for  the 
purpose  of  letting  in  “ tenements  ”,  to  which  use  such 
remainders  of  Dublin’s  pre-Union  prosperity  are  inevit- 
ably destined;  but  we  soon  disposed  of  his  rivalry.  I 
was  beginning  to  find  myself  pretty  well  known  to  the 
painters  and  paper-hangers  of  the  city,  not  to  speak  of 
the  bricklayers  and  hodmen,  and  when  I interviewed  them 
on  the  subject  of  the  renovation  as  to  paper  and  paint  of 
this  new  habitation,  I saw  smiles  and  little  good-natured 
glances  of  alarm,  as  if  they  questioned  my  sanity.  One 
good  painter,  who  had  many  times  taken  pains  to  please 
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me  in  the  mixing  of  tints,  could  not  restrain  the  ex- 
pression of  his  surprise  at  my  choice  of  this  fresh  variety 
in  residences. 

“ Ah,  sure,  miss,  it  isn’t  a place  for  the  like  of  you  to 
be  livin’  in  at  all,  at  all!” 

“ But  it’s  a beautiful  house,”  I said,  falling  in  with  his 
humour.  “ Great  people  have  lived  in  it.” 

“ Sure  they  did,  miss,  in  the  days  when  Dublin  was  the 
capital  of  the  world.  But  that  isn’t  now.  And  though 
I’m  not  goin’  to  put  any  disparagement  upon  dacent 
people,  still  the  neighbours  is  not  exactly  what  you’d  be 
askin’  to  your  dinner-table.” 

“ You  must  think  me  very  proud,”  I said  demurely. 

“Oh,  an’  faith  then,  I don’t!  There  isn’t  an  inch  of 
proud  flesh  on  you.  But  there’s  raison  in  all  things. 
You’d  far  betther  stay  where  you’re  livin’,  in  Ely  Place. 
Does  your  nice  little  sinsible  lady  aunt  not  insinse  it 
into  you  not  to  be  wandherin’  from  one  street  to  another 
and  not  even  makin’  a bettherment  of  it  when  you’re 
at  it?” 

“ My  aunt  does  everything  I bid  her.  That’s  the  way 
nowadays,  you  know,  Maloney.  You  used  to  hear  about 
an  old  head  on  young  shoulders,  and  it’s  come  true. 
The  old  shoulders  have  to  wear  the  young  heads  now. 
It  makes  things  very  pleasant  for  the  young  people, 
Maloney.  Have  you  any  children  of  your  own?” 

“Oh,  faix  I have!”  said  the  old  man;  “but  you  bate 
the  whole  o’  them!  I’m  feared  your  aunt  has  got  a 
han’ful  of  you!” 

And  he  turned  and  went  on  with  his  painting.  But 
when  Maloney  heard  of  the  use  the  house  was  to  be  put 
to  he  almost  wept  with  delight. 

“ Myself  knows  plenty  of  young  girls  that  come  to 
Dublin  an’  gets  work,  and  my  word  to  you  but  afther 
they’ve  knocked  about  the  city  for  a year  or  two  they’re 
not  as  nice  as  they  were  when  they  left  the  fields.  It’ll 
be  a God’s  act  to  put  them  in  a house  like  this,  an’  to  be 
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lookin’  afther  them.  An’  to  think  of  me  takin’  on  to 
scold  you  as  if  you  were  a babby.  Faith,  it’s  a prose- 
cution for  libel  you  ought  to  be  takin’  out  against  me?” 

“ I’ll  forgive  you,  Maloney,  because  I know  what  a 
lovely  colour  you  will  make  the  staircase;  with  all 
those  wreaths  and  heads  coming  out  on  it  in  white!”  I 
said. 

“Oh,  that  indeed,  an’  no  mistake!  To  think  of  the 
likes  o’  them  set  up  with  the  decorations  that  was  put 
there  for  quality!” 

After  this  he  was  rather  inclined  to  be  severe  on  the 
girls  who  were  to  be  gratified  by  his  best  painting,  and 
predicted  that  their  heads  would  be  turned  round  with 
uppishness;  and  some  of  our  friends  were  inclined  to 
the  same  way  of  thinking.  Others  went  even  further 
in  foretelling  failure.  When  our  country  friends  came 
to  town  they  inspected  the  premises  and  gave  us  the 
benefit  of  their  judgment.  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  was 
particularly  far-seeing  into  the  depths  of  future  in- 
solvency. 

“ If  you  do  not  make  them  pay  a good  price  for  their 
board  the  thing  will  not  be  self-supporting,”  she  said; 
“and  if  you  give  them  enough  wages  to  pay,  your  fac- 
tory will  be  ruined.” 

“ I am  taking  measures  to  prevent  all  that,”  I said. 
“ I will  take  the  house  in  perpetuity ; I will  also  provide 
a good  salary  for  a nice  lady  to  matronize  the  establish- 
ment, and  a fund  to  supply  for  service  and  repairs.  I 
always  intended  to  give  my  employes  good  wages;  and 
so,  all  things  considered — ” 

But  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  went  away  shaking  her  head 
in  spite  of  my  eloquence. 

Nevertheless  the  undertaking  soon  bid  fair  to  prosper, 
and  after  one  year  of  existence  its  success  was  such  as  to 
justify  the  erection  of  the  more  convenient  and  accessible 
building  for  the  girls’  home,  which  was  already  rising 
rapidly  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  factory. 
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The  Club  became  a fascinating  place  of  entertainment 
to  Reine  and  myself.  We  had  always  plenty  of  music, 
and  occasionally  little  dances;  sometimes  we  organized 
tableaux,  and  acted  little  plays. 

“ Are  you  not  afraid  of  encouraging  them  to  go  on  the 
stage?”  said  a lady,  who  was  herself  an  indefatigable 
theatre-goer,  and  took  her  boys  and  girls  to  see  all  the 
pantomimes. 

“ I think  they  know  they  are  better  off  at  Shaney’s,” 
I said.  “But  if  they  did — ” 

“ Most  improper!”  said  the  visitor,  without  allowing 
me  to  say  what  we  should  do  if  we  found  them  develop- 
ing such  an  ambition. 

“Why  do  you  go  to  the  ballet?”  I asked  in  amaze- 
ment. 

She  stared  at  me,  as  if  unable  to  see  the  connection  of 
ideas,  and  afterwards  gave  it  as  her  opinion  that  Miss 
Chaigneau  was  a very  advanced  American  girl  who 
asked  impertinent  questions. 


( B 184  ) 
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“ More  Satisfied  to  be  Independent 
than  Wealthy  ” 

Our  prosperity  was  now  at  high  tide.  It  was  admitted 
that  Shaney’s  factory  was  sending  out  the  best  tabinet 
ever  manufactured,  and  orders  poured  in  on  us  from 
home  and  foreign  retailers  of  the  fabric.  Our  dwellings 
were  a success,  and  we  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  them 
neatly  kept.  Squalor  and  discomfort  had  disappeared 
from  the  neighbourhood.  The  infirmary  was  recognized 
as  a great  boon,  and  the  result  of  a little  timely  care  of 
overworked  constitutions  was  soon  evident.  Evening 
amusement,  easily  attainable,  made  cheerful  workers  of 
our  girls,  and  weak  backs  and  hollow  chests,  threatening 
disease,  were  done  away  with  by  our  course  of  treatment. 
We  had  become  the  possessors  of  a holiday  house  in  the 
country,  not  too  far  from  our  centre,  where  tired  women 
and  girls  could  spend  some  weeks  in  the  summer-time  to 
recruit  their  strength;  and  in  this  again  we  were  re- 
warded by  the  most  fortunate  results. 

All  these  various  branches  of  our  work,  so  easily  re- 
counted, were  not  established  without  a large  expenditure 
of  time,  and  the  years  began  to  slide  away  with  the  most 
astonishing  rapidity.  Heine  had  made  her  permanent 
home  with  Sib  and  me,  and  one  of  the  O’Shaughnessy 
girls  had  also  come  to  live  with  us.  Among  events  which 
had  occurred,  making  changes  for  our  friends,  was  the 
death  of  Mr.  O’Shaughnessy;  and  the  family,  like  too 
many  others,  who,  through  fault  or  misfortune,  live 
showily  and  improvidently  while  the  provider  lives,  had 
fallen  into  sadly  straitened  circumstances.  The  mother 
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was  now  rejoiced  at  Rose’s  thriving  independence,  and 
made  no  objection  when  one  of  the  younger  girls  applied 
for  a position  as  book-keeper  at  Shaney’s,  a position  to 
which  we  were  glad  to  welcome  her,  with  an  invitation 
to  become  one  of  our  household  at  Ely  Place.  Dermod 
MacMurrough,  who  was  now  generally  recognized  as  a 
brilliantly  clever  young  scientist,  remained  our  chief 
physician,  spite  of  increasing  claims  on  his  time.  And 
out  of  our  fixed  and  formulated  works,  going  steadily  by 
well-regulated  machinery,  other  less  observable  side- 
issues  of  human  helpfulness  had  grown  in  which  a good 
many  of  our  friends  were  more  or  less  interested.  Sib 
had  become  an  active  visitor  in  the  slums  of  the  city, 
among  the  poor  outside  our  own  circle,  and  her  sympa- 
thetic nature  delighted  in  the  work. 

One  undertaking  which  I had  much  at  heart  was  still 
incomplete.  Away  beyond  our  factory  and  dwellings 
extended  a low-lying  piece  of  ground  of  some  acres, 
which  I designed  to  convert  into  a people’s  park.  My 
friends  had  long  ago  ceased  to  urge  prudence  in  my  ex- 
penditure; it  had  been  proved  that  the  oil  was  able  to 
do  everything,  and  I was  suffered  to  go  my  way  un- 
opposed. I bought  the  ground  and  contracted  to  have 
the  work  of  transformation  carried  out,  and  the  superin- 
tendence of  this  was  a source  of  delight  to  me. 

A large  sum  had  been  invested,  the  interest  of  which 
was  to  provide  old-age  pensions  for  my  work-people. 

“ Now,  Tabby,”  said  Reine,  “confess  that  you  are  long- 
ing to  see  some  of  your  people  drop  into  complete  old 
age,  that  you  may  open  your  pension-list  at  once.” 

“ No,”  I protested,  “ I don’t  want  to  hurry  them.  Time 
will  do  it  without  my  help.  I am  looking  towards  the 
years  when  the  museum  will  swallow  the  oil  and  leave 
nothing  for  my  poor.  I want  to  have  all  settled  on 
secure  grounds  before  that  day  arrives.  Six  years  have 
already  gone;  I am  twenty-four.  In  six  years  more  I 
shall  be  thirty — ” 
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“ And  penniless,  perhaps,”  said  Reine  prudently,  “ un- 
less you  will  think  a little  from  that  point  of  view  also.” 

“ I shall  have  done  all  the  things  I wanted  to  do,  set 
other  people  working  for  their  benefit,  established  the 
enterprise  so  that  it  can  go  on  without  me  or  the  oil; 
and  then  I can  set  to  work  myself,  and  live  by  my  labour 
for  the  rest  of  my  life.” 

“ You  might  want  to  marry,”  said  Reine,  who  was  a 
very  separate  soul  herself. 

“ No,”  I said.  “ I am  convinced  that  if  I cared  for 
anyone  he  would  not  care  for  me.  So  I will  labour 
single-handed.  You  seem  resolved  to  do  the  same;  and 
look  at  Aunt  Sib,  how  happy  she  is.  If  she  were  a 
consequential  married  dame,  mistressing  everybody  all 
around,  she  wouldn’t  be  half  so  comforting  or  delightful.” 

Reine  laughed.  “ Well,  I think  you  different  from 
either  of  us,”  she  said;  “ but  I know  how  obstinate  you 
are — ” 

“Obstinate!”  I echoed,  astonished. 

Reine  laughed  again.  “ Firm,  then,”  she  said. 

“ I am  more  persuadable  than  you,”  I said ; but  Reine 
would  do  nothing  but  laugh. 

“ At  all  events,  I am  sure  you  would  give  me  a penny 
if  I were  to  come  begging  to  you.  And  Cousin  Valerie? 
What  would  she  say  to  me,  I wonder,  if  she  saw  me  in  a 
mendicant  position?  But,  happy  thought!  I could  work 
in  the  factory,  and  thus  secure  one  of  my  own  old-age 
pensions!” 

“ That  is  quite  true,”  said  Reine  with  mock  gravity. 
“ I did  not  think  of  it  before.  What  part  of  the  work 
would  you  choose?  Would  you  be  a weaver?” 

“ Perhaps;  or  I might  get  up  interest  to  obtain  a posi- 
tion as  book-keeper.  But  there  is  still  time  to  arrange 
all  that — ” 

During  these  years  we  had  many  a holiday  at  Castle 
O’Flaherty,  and  our  Connaught  friends  paid  us  lengthened 
visits  at  Ely  Place.  The  MacMurrough  girls,  though 
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keenly  interested  in  our  works,  preferred  their  own 
chosen  pursuits.  Duncie  had  already  published  a little 
volume  of  quaint  stories  which  she  had  gathered  from 
the  Irish-speaking  people  around  her  beloved  Bog  M6r, 
and  she  was  devoted  to  the  search  for  material  for  a still 
larger  volume;  while  to  Nano  no  occupation  was  so 
fascinating  as  attending  on  the  wants  and  sympathizing 
with  the  sufferings  of  the  poor  of  Ballylennan  and  its 
neighbourhood. 

One  morning  Reine,  Anna  Devereux,  and  I went  down 
through  the  Coombe  to  see  how  the  works  of  the  people’s 
garden  were  going  forward.  Already  some  seats  had 
been  put  up  in  the  clearing,  and  shrubs  planted ; the  grass 
was  springing,  and  we  found  children  at  play,  and  tired 
mothers  with  armfuls  of  babies,  taking  a little  rest  and 
breathing  the  purer  air.  On  our  way  we  met  Dr.  Dermod, 
who,  having  half  an  hour  to  spare,  turned  and  accom- 
panied us  on  our  tour  of  inspection.  We  went  about 
viewing  the  outlines  of  paths,  and  proposed  ornamental 
features.  Dermod  and  I had  moved  on  in  advance  with 
the  engineer,  and  after  that  useful  person  had  departed 
we  walked  up  and  down,  waiting  for  Reine  and  Anna, 
who  had  been  left  behind. 

“What  do  you  think  of  it  as  a whole?”  I asked 
tentatively. 

“ Good,”  he  said,  “ better  than  good.  It  will  be  the 
crown  of  this  group  of  works.  It  rests  one  to  think  of 
all  that  will  be  done  on  this  spot  in  the  long  years  to 
come,  after  our  day  has  been  wiped  out,  like  the  sand- 
ridge  by  the  wave.  The  tired  limbs  and  brains  that  will 
drink  in  refreshment  here,  peace  for  the  heart,  fresh 
vigour  for  the  worn  system,  courage  for  a new  start  in 
life!  It  is  like  looking  into  a green  distance  toward  the 
open  sea — to  think  of  it!” 

My  heart  leaped,  hearing  him.  I had  come  to  value 
his  approbation  more  than  everything  else  in  the  world. 
I had  owned  to  myself  that  I would  rather  have  his 
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friendship  than  the  loverly  devotion  of  any  other  crea- 
ture; and  I had  made  up  my  mind  that  it  should  always 
be  so.  We  had  long  ceased  to  spar  at  each  others  serious 
interests  and  intentions,  and  to  understand  each  others 
light  “chaff”  playing  round  the  surface  of  earnest  feel- 
ing, like  sunshine  on  the  verge  of  a deep  river. 

“ I wonder  how  long  they  will  take  to  finish  it!”  I said. 
“I  feel  impatient  to  see  it  all  done;  more  so  than  with 
the  works  that  went  before  it.” 

“ Why  ? So  much  having  been  successfully  done,  and 
this  being,  as  I said,  the  crowning  work,  you  ought  to 
feel  more  assured  than  ever,  and  more  satisfied  to  let 
things  move  along  quietly.” 

“ I suppose  I ought,  but  don’t  you  think  that,  just  to- 
wards the  end  of  an  undertaking  or  a term  of  suspense, 
with  completion  or  relief  in  view,  one  sometimes  gets 
a feeling  of  increased  anxiety  lest  anything  might  un- 
expectedly happen  to  frustrate  all.” 

“What  could  happen  in  this  case?  You  have  still  six 
years  to  come  and  go  upon.” 

“ I might  die.  I wonder  what  would  become  of  the 
income  in  that  case.  The  lawyer  could  tell  me  whether 
I should  be  able  to  will  it.” 

“Die?”  he  said,  startled.  “What  makes  you  think  of 
such  a thing?  You  do  not  feel — ” 

“No,  I am  well  and  vigorous.  But  one  cannot  tell. 
Things  happen.” 

“ It  is  a morbid  idea,”  he  said,  “ and  quite  unlike  you. 
Put  it  out  of  your  mind.  You  are  in  perfect  vigour  of 
body,  and  your  mind  is  kept  in  the  most  healthy  state 
by  the  constant  exercise  of  its  best  faculties,  the  occu- 
pation provided  for  it  by  the  carrying  out  of  your  bene- 
ficent plans.  Be  careful  to  preserve  yourself  in  these 
happy  conditions.  Do  not  begin  to  admit  nervous  fancies.” 
“ I will  not  do  so.  After  all,  everything  is  in  the 
keeping  of  God’s  providence.  I have  been  His  instru- 
ment in  helping  some  poor  people.  If  He  should  take 
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away  His  gift  and  bestow  it  somewhere  else,  how  could 
I dare  to  complain  or  distrust  Him?” 

“You  could  not;  and  I think  He  will  leave  the  power 
in  your  hands,  seeing  how  well  you  have  exercised  it.” 

“ I have  often  wanted  to  tell  you  in  serious  earnest,” 
I said,  “ how  I have  wished  that  Uncle  Ulick  had  divided 
all  that  income  between  us,  instead  of  placing  the  burthen 
and  the  responsibility  on  my  shoulders.” 

He  smiled.  “You  are  faithful  in  all  things,”  he  said; 
“faithful  even  to  your  first  feeling  in  this  matter.  For 
my  part  I have  done  very  well,  and  am  more  satisfied  to 
be  independent  than  wealthy.  There  is  no  knowing  how 
lazy  a man  might  grow  if  he  had  too  much  money,  and 
had  not  your  spirit  of  unselfishness  and  desire  to  benefit 
one’s  fellow-creatures.  The  fortune  has  been  much  better 
employed  by  you  than  it  would  have  been  by  me — 
perhaps.  So  I hope  you  will  set  your  mind  quite  at  rest 
on  this  point,  once  and  for  ever.” 

I reflected  that  this  was  advice  which  might  not  be 
acted  upon.  I could  never,  never  cease  to  regret  the 
mistakes  that  had  been  made  all  along  in  a matter  on 
which  it  was  impossible  for  me  now  to  speak  frankly. 
I could,  indeed,  say  no  more  without  “giving  myself 
away”,  as  the  phrase  goes,  and  truly  giving  myself 
where  I was  not  wanted.  It  was  evident  that  he  would 
never  wish  to  draw  any  nearer  to  me,  even  with  all 
I could  give  him.  Well,  I would  not  risk  the  loss  of 
his  friendship  by  betraying  my  own  vain  wishes  and 
regrets.  I must  be  as  happy  in  my  benevolence  as  he 
expected  me  to  be. 

And  yet,  and  yet,  to  think  of  all  the  plans  for  good, 
in  connection  with  his  own  individual  work  and  career, 
which  might  have  been  developed  in  the  course  of  years 
if  only  Uncle  Ulick’s  intention  regarding  us  two  could 
have  been  fulfilled,  and  the  whole  great  fortune  placed 
in  Dermod’s  hands,  instead  of  slipping  through  my  silly 
fingers  to  build  and  maintain  a superfluous  museum! 
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“What  I Gave  I Have” 

It  was  soon  after  the  date  of  that  conversation  in  the 
people’s  park  that  Sib  came  home  one  day  from  her 
visitation  of  the  slums  with  an  unusually  severe  head- 
ache. The  usual  remedies  proved  of  no  avail,  and  the 
headache  continued  from  day  to  day,  until  I became 
alarmed  and  sent  for  Dr.  MacMurrough.  His  report 
realized  my  worst  imaginations.  Sib  was  already  in 
the  early  stage  of  typhoid  fever. 

For  the  first  time  the  happy  home  in  Ely  Place  was 
darkened  by  the  shadows  of  fear  and  sorrow,  and  all  my 
works  were  forgotten  in  the  terror  of  a threatened  loss 
greater  than  the  loss  of  money,  or  power,  or  anything 
else  that  Providence  had  bestowed  on  me.  How  could 
I go  on  through  life  without  my  little  Sib,  the  tender 
mother,  or  sister,  the  wise  friend  and  guardian,  the  com- 
panion as  young  and  gay  as  myself,  despite  the  gap  of 
years  between  us? 

With  two  nurses  in  attendance,  I was  scarcely  ever 
absent  from  the  patient’s  bedside,  and  from  hour  to 
hour  hung  on  the  doctor’s  report.  Sib  had  never  been  a 
robust  woman,  and  she  was  now  to  have  a hard  struggle 
for  her  life. 

All  my  hope,  all  my  faith,  under  God,  were  in  Dermod 
MacMurrough,  the  physician  who  was  a friend,  and  the 
friend  who  was  a physician.  No  other,  I felt,  could  or 
would  do  for  Sib,  for  me,  what  he  was  now  doing  for  us. 
His  devotion  to  the  patient  was  more  than  the  ordinary 
earnest  attention  of  the  man  of  science  to  his  case;  his 
intense  sympathy  with  my  mental  suffering  I took 
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without  surprise,  as  due  to  his  affection  for  Sib,  whom 
everyone  loved. 

Reine  and  Anna  Devereux  did  all  that  friends  could 
to  support  me  under  this  trial.  By  the  doctor’s  orders 
Reine  and  the  other  girls  left  the  house,  and  were 
taken  in  by  Anna,  to  the  great-grandmother’s  house  at 
Shaney’s.  They  came  to  me  for  a part  of  every  day, 
and  their  presence  was  a consolation  when  I could  steal 
from  Sib’s  bedside.  But  the  only  creature  who  could 
give  me  real  comfort  was  the  physician,  Dermod  Mac- 
Murrough. 

He  was  with  us  many  times  a day,  and  would  come  in 
quite  late,  and  sometimes  stay  to  see  the  patient  through 
the  worst  hours  of  the  night.  At  times  he  was  sanguine 
of  recovery,  at  other  times  had  little  hope,  as  the  deadly 
disease  with  all  its  variations  dragged  its  tedious  length 
along  the  days  and  weeks. 

One  evening,  while  I was  waiting  for  him,  the  letters 
came  in  as  usual  by  the  late  post.  I just  glanced  at 
them  to  see  whether  there  might  be  some  requiring  im- 
mediate attention.  I saw  that  there  was  one  from  the 
oil-works  in  America,  but  did  not  open  it. 

“ More  money,  I suppose,”  I said  to  myself.  “ Always 
plenty  of  that.  But  what  can  I do  for  Sib,  if  disease  be 
relentless?” 

Then  I reconsidered  an  idea  which  in  my  hopeful 
moments  had  occurred  to  me,  suggesting  that  this  illness 
would  open  a way  for  the  transfer  of  some  more  of  this 
same  money  to  Dermod.  But  I was  obliged  to  conclude, 
as  before,  from  my  former  experiences,  that  he  would 
not  consent  to  accept  more  than  the  usual  fees  of  the 
physician  for  his  extraordinary  services. 

I threw  the  letters  into  my  desk  and  thought  no  more 
about  the  communication  from  the  oil -works.  The 
dreadful  days  and  nights  of  suspense  moved  slowly  on, 
and  the  moment  was  near  which  would  weigh  down  the 
balance  finally,  for  life  or  for  death. 
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“If  she  passes  successfully  the  hour  of  three  o’clock 
to-morrow  morning,”  said  Dermod,  “ all  will  be  well.  I 
intend  to  remain  here  through  the  night.” 

He  watched  by  her  throughout  the  small  hours.  Not 
to  crowd  the  room  he  desired  me  to  stay  outside,  and  I 
waited  in  the  drawing-room  with  my  watch  in  my  hand. 

As  the  fateful  moment  drew  near  I fell  on  my  knees, 
and  remained,  praying,  with  my  face  buried  in  my 
arms,  resting  on  the  table.  I heard  the  clock  strike,  and 
after  that  had  not  nerve  to  look  at  my  watch.  It  seemed 
to  me  that  hours  were  passing,  and  that  if  the  change 
had  been  for  life  I should  have  been  told  of  it  long  ago. 

I fell  into  a stupor  of  hopeless  grief,  and  heard  no 
sound  of  anyone  approaching  till  I was  roused  by  Der- 
mod’s  voice  saying  quietly: 

“Have  courage!  The  worst  is  over.  She  will  live!” 
Then  I wept;  and  Dermod  did  not  rebuke  me  as  some 
would  have  done.  He  stood  by  me,  trembling  himself. 

“It  has  been  such  a long  agony,”  I said,  excusing  my- 
self. 


“ And  well  borne,”  he  said.  “ Cry  now  as  much  as  you 
can.  Tears  are  one  of  heaven’s  best  blessings.  I have 
seen  agony  where  there  were  no  tears.” 

“ And  you  are  sure  she  will  live?” 

“ I think  I may  say  so  confidently,  seeing  all  the  care 
we  will  give  her.” 

“ Amen!  I thank  God.  Help  me  to  thank  Him.  Under 
His  providence  I owe  her  life  to  you.  What  can  I do 
or  say  to  express  my  gratitude!” 

“ You  have  done  it  already.  You  have  given  me 
your  friendship.  It  is  the  most  precious  thing  I possess 
— that  gift.” 

I opened  my  lips  to  speak,  but  closed  them  again  with- 
out saying  anything,  as  he  turned  away  to  put  an  end 
to  the  conversation. 

After  a few  steps  toward  the  door  he  returned  to  give 
me  instructions  concerning  the  future  care  of  the  patient, 
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and  then  he  left  me  to  watch  with  the  nurse  until  far 
into  the  morning. 

After  another  long  anxious  term  Sib  was  pronounced 
out  of  all  danger  of  relapse,  and  was  soon  convalescent, 
though  very  frail  and  weak.  There  was  joy  among  all 
our  friends,  and  everything  seemed  to  promise  that  life 
was  to  proceed  again  on  the  old  easy  lines  of  happiness 
and  prosperity.  Dermod  and  I,  who  had  come  very 
close  together  in  friendship  during  the  days  of  trial,  had 
slipped  back  into  the  terms  of  quiet  good  understanding 
beyond  which  I knew  he  would  never  willingly  advance 
towards  me,  and  with  which  I was  resolved  to  be  con- 
tent. He  still,  however,  came  to  Ely  Place  every  day, 
caring  for  Sib,  but  this  was  a pleasure  which  I feared  we 
should  lose  with  her  perfect  restoration  to  health. 

It  was  now  winter,  her  convalescence  was  slow,  and 
she  still  kept  to  her  own  apartments.  One  evening  Dr. 
Dermod  had  just  paid  his  usual  visit  to  her,  and  he  and 
I were  alone  in  the  drawing-room,  when  a letter  was  put 
in  my  hand.  I was  throwing  it  aside,  but  he  said: 

“Do  pray  open  your  letter.  There  is  always  a risk 
about  leaving  a letter  unopened.” 

“ Oh,  it  will  wait ! It  is  only  from  the  oil.” 

“ The  oil  is  a very  potent  factor  in  our  works.  It 
ought  to  be  treated  with  respect.” 

I was  always  glad  when  he  said  “our”  works,  and 
now  I laughed. 

“ It  is  money,  of  course,”  I said.  “ More  money.  A 
huge  sum,  I dare  say.  It  would  be  ridiculous,  only  we 
have  so  much  to  do  with  it.  I wonder  what  it  is  like  to 
have  no  money.” 

“You  would  not  like  the  experience.  Many  who 
know  would  assure  you  of  that.  But  do  open  the  letter, 
or  I will  run  away  to  escape  interfering  with  business.” 
At  this  threat  I tore  the  envelope  and  unfolded  a long 
epistle.  After  reading  some  way  down  I made  an 
exclamation,  and  stood  transfixed,  reading  on. 
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“What  is  it,  may  I ask?  Is  anything  wrong?”  said 
Dermod. 

“ It  is  all  gone,”  I said.  “ The  oil  has  stopped!” 

“ Stopped?” 

“ Ceased  to  flow.  It  seems  they  wrote  me  a month  ago 
to  warn  me  that  this  was  to  be  feared.  Sib  was  ill.  I 
remember  a letter  that  I threw  into  my  desk — unopened. 
Read  this,  please.  I cannot  realize  it.” 

He  took  it  from  me  and  read  it  through,  folded  it,  and 
laid  it  on  the  table. 

“ I am  afraid  it  is  too  true,”  he  said ; “ and  little  hope 
of  its  ever  returning,  for  the  reasons  they  give.  Sit 
down,”  he  said,  “ you  have  turned  very  white.  It  is  a 
shock.” 

“ The  factory,”  I murmured,  “ the  infirmary,  the 
park ! ” 

“ They  will  right  themselves,  you  will  see.  You  have 
established  them  well.  It  will  take  some  time  to  look 
into  all  these  matters.” 

“ The  houses  I have  bought,  and  the  furniture — and 
rubbish!  And  Sib — so  delicate!” 

“ The  property  can  be  turned  into  money.” 

“ It  will  take  all  to  pay  off*  what  will  be  due  by  the 
works.  And  Anna  — and  Rose  — and  — and  — if  — the 
people  are  thrown  out  of  employment!” 

“We  shall  see.  It  may  all  go  on.  Your  aunt  must 
not  be  told  at  present.” 

“ No,  no.  Thank  God  Sib  has  a little  income  of  her 
own,  and  she  would  be  quite  glad  to  go  back  to  the 
American  farm,  I believe,  but — ” 

“ You?  Would  you  also  like  to  go  back?” 

“No;  not  to  leave  all  those  behind  whom  I have 
learned  to  love,  here.” 

A change  had  come  over  Dermod’s  face.  Something 
had  come  into  it  that  I had  never  seen  there  before. 
I was  almost  afraid  of  it,  and  hurried  on. 

“ But  I shall  be  all  right,”  I said.  “ At  the  worst 
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they  will  give  me  work  in  the  factory — if  it  goes  on. 
And,  one  happy  thought  in  the  midst  of  it  all — there 
will  be  no  museum!” 

He  did  not  seem  to  have  followed  my  light  words. 
That  look  was  still  on  his  face. 

“ Am  I one  of  those  friends  ? ” he  asked.  “ May  I hope 
to  be  even  more  than  that?  I have  sometimes  hoped, 
dreamed,  that  you  cared  a little.  But  pride  and  money 
were  both  in  the  way.” 

“ Something  more  is  in  the  way  now,”  I said  sadly. 

“ What  is  in  the  way  ? A monstrous  obstacle  is  gone. 
You  do  not  at  heart  care  for  riches,  and  I can  offer  you 
a home,  though  a modest  one.” 

“ You  are  very  good,”  I said.  “ I know  you  are  as 
good  as  gold,  better  than  gold.  But  I will  not  be  married 
for  pity.” 

“ Tabby,  you  know  that  I love  you.” 

“I  did  not  know;  but  I am  glad,  glad  to  hear  it. 
Yet  I will  not  marry  you  now.  I would  have  married 
you  a year  ago,  two,  three  years  ago,  but  you  did  not 
ask  me — you  did  not  ask  me!” 

“ I would  not  pursue  a rich  woman  who  had  refused 
me.” 

“ And  I cannot  accept  a man  whom  I refused  when 
I could  benefit  him  with  riches.  He  told  me  that 
marriage,  even  with  wealth,  would  spoil  his  career. 
How  much  more  would  it  be  spoiled  by  marriage  with 
poverty  ?” 

Here  the  door  opened,  and  in  came  Anna  Devereux, 
who  had  arrived  to  spend  the  evening  with  us.  Follow- 
ing her  came  the  girls,  bright  and  happy  after  their 
day’s  work.  All  looked  startled,  seeing  that  something 
unusual  had  occurred  between  Dermod  and  me. 

‘•What  has  happened?  Your  aunt  is  not  ill?”  said 
Anna. 

“ No,  thank  God!”  I said  fervently. 

“ What  is  the  matter  then?  You  look  like  a ghost. 
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Doctor,  have  you  been  prescribing  for  the  head  of  our 
great  firm?” 

“ Our  great  in-firm,”  I said  with  a little  smile  at  my 
mild  joke.  “ Anna,  the  oil  has  stopped,  and  the  factory 

is  a beggar!” 

There  was  a dead  silence  in  the  room.  I could  not 
bear  to  look  my  friends  in  the  face.  If  the  works  must 
fall,  it  meant  so  much  painful  loss  to  all  of  them.  Anna 
was  the  first  to  speak. 

“ Tell  me  all  about  it,”  she  said.  “ Things  may  not 
be  so  bad  as  you  fear.  A factory  need  not  be  a beggar 
when  it  can  work  for  its  own  support.” 

“ So  I have  told  her  already,”  said  Dermod. 

Anna  looked  at  him  in  surprise.  His  face  was  radiant, 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  most  delightful  news,  while  the 
other  faces  round  were  pale  with  consternation. 

“ I will  leave  you  to  talk  it  over,”  he  said  to  Anna. 
“ No  head  so  wise  as  yours  at  an  emergency.  I have  an 
urgent  call  elsewhere,  and  must  go;  but  remember,  my 
patient  must  hear  nothing  to  disturb  her.” 

He  shook  hands  with  us  all  round,  and  as  he  held 
mine  he  said,  low: 

“ That  conversation  has  yet  to  be  finished.”  And  then 
he  was  gone. 

“ I must  say  Dermod  is  very  jubilant  over  it,”  said 
Anna,  looking  at  me  narrowly. 

“ Oh,  it  will  make  no  difference  to  him!”  I said. 
“ Poor  little  Shaney’s  is  a small  affair  in  the  career  of 
a scientific  man.” 

As  I said  the  words  I felt  how  ungracious  they  were; 
but  I had  to  say  something,  and  I wanted  to  conceal  the 
fact  that  I was  strangely  jubilant  myself,  for  a reason 
that  had  nothing  to  do  with  oil  or  money.  It  was 
worth  ruin  to  have  heard  Dermod  say  that  he  loved 
me. 

“ You  do  not  look  altogether  afflicted,  yourself,”  said 
Rose. 
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“ I am  afflicted,”  I said,  “ greatly  afflicted,  for  my 
poor  people,  and  for  my  friends  who  may  suffer.” 

“ And  for  yourself?” 

“ I was  born  happy-go-lucky.  I can  work  like  other 
people.  This  is  only  anticipating  what  was  bound  to 
happen  at  the  end  of  six  years  to  come.  I expected  to 
have  more  time  to  make  things  secure  for  everybody; 
that  is  about  all.  Aunt  Sib  does  not  care  for  riches, 
and  she  will  soon  find,  after  the  first  shock,  that  she 
need  not  fret  about  me.” 

“ You  take  it  bravely,”  said  Anna  approvingly. 
“Tabby,  true  to  herself!”  said  Reine.  “I  never  felt 
sure  before  that  she  understood  her  own  theories,  or 
would  be  capable  of  acting  up  to  them.” 

“ I know  you  didn’t,”  I said.  “ Nobody  would  believe 
I had  no  love  for  the  money — except  for  the  works’ 
sake — the  works’  sake,”  I added  regretfully. 

“ Well,  my  dear,  all  may  not  be  lost  yet,”  said  Anna. 
“ We  must  examine  into  the  state  of  our  affairs,  and 
hold  a council  as  to  what  can  be  done.  The  factory  is 
doing  well,  and  may  be  sold  to  a company.” 

“ Oh!”  I cried,  “ is  that  possible?” 

“We  shall  know  better  after  our  examination  of  our 
financial  condition.  Meanwhile — ” 

Here  a message  arrived  from  Aunt  Sib,  praying  the 
ladies  to  come  to  her  sitting-room;  and  we  went  at  once, 
and  passed  a lively  evening  with  the  dear  convalescent, 
who  had  not  an  idea  of  the  anxious  questions  that  were 
thirsting  for  answer  in  some  of  our  hearts. 

“ Tabby  looks  rather  pale,”  said  Sib,  regarding  me 
anxiously,  and  appealing  to  Anna.  “ Her  devotion  to 
me  has  overstrained  her  strength,  I fear.” 

“ Tabby  is  always  pale — when  she  is  not  rosy,”  said 
Anna,  laughing.  “ She  has  proved  herself  as  strong  as 
a little  mountain-pony.” 

But  Sib  was  not  quite  satisfied.  As  for  me,  I was 
longing  for  the  departure  of  my  friends  as  I had  never 
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longed  before,  that  I might  get  away  to  the  solitude 
of  my  room  to  look  at  a jewel  which  I held  close  in  my 
shut  hand,  afraid  anyone  should  see  the  rays  that  shone 
from  it. 

When  that  desired  moment  arrived  I found  myself 
face  to  face  with  joy  instead  of  sorrow.  Instead  of  the 
burthen  of  money  I had  got  the  assurance  of  a love 
that  money  could  not  buy.  Of  course  I was  going  to 
be  steadfast  in  my  refusal  to  marry  him.  If  I could 
not  make  his  fortune,  I would  at  least  never  be  the 
ruin  of  his  career.  So  there  might  be  trouble  and  pain 
waiting  for  me  in  the  future.  But  the  assurance  of  love 
was  enough  for  present  happiness. 

I lay  awake  all  night  thinking  over  the  strange  cir- 
cumstances of  the  will,  of  the  meeting  with  Dermod,  of 
the  work  that  had  been  done  with  the  money  while  all 
the  time  we  two  had  been  drawing  nearer  to  each  other 
as  mutual  sharers  in  the  doing  of  good.  And  as  I 
glanced,  a little  regretfully,  at  what  might  have  been,  if  I 
had  listened  to  the  friends  who  had  urged  prudence  in 
expenditure  even  in  the  doing  of  the  good,  the  words  I 
had  quoted  to  Sib  long  ago  came  comfortingly  back  on 
my  mind: 

“ Wliat  I had  I spent, 

What  I saved  I lost, 

What  I gave  I have”. 

“ I have  love,  at  all  events!”  I said,  as  I fell  asleep  in 
the  early  morning,  knowing  myself  to  be  the  richest  and 
happiest  woman  in  the  kingdom  of  Ireland. 
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Next  day,  Lady  O’Brien  having  come  to  sit  with  Sib, 
I went  down  to  Shaney’s  to  join  the  council  to  be  held 
over  the  state  of  our  financial  affairs.  Anna  had  been 
all  the  morning  busy  with  her  books  and  her  manager, 
and  was  already  pretty  well  assured  of  our  position. 

“ I quite  expect,”  said  Anna,  “ that  we  are  in  a financial 
state  to  sell  to  a company,  and  we  had  better  publish 
the  fact  at  once.  No  one  will  wonder  that  Miss  Chai- 
gneau  is  tired  of  the  trouble  and  responsibility  of  pro- 
prietorship. Then,  as  to  our  staff,  I think  we  may  hope 
it  will  be  retained  by  our  new  masters.  The  money 
fetched  by  the  sale  can  be  applied  to  the  paying  off  of 
any  outstanding  debts,  or  expenses  incurred  while  we 
are  waiting  on  the  purchase.  The  dwellings  are  paying 
their  own  way,  and  the  infirmary  you  have  placed  on  a 
secure  footing,  supported  by  the  interest  of  a fund  in- 
vested for  the  purpose.  The  same  with  the  old-age 
pensions.” 

“ I had  forgotten  that,”  I said.  “ I am  thankful  I did 
not  delay  about  it.” 

“I  do  not  see,  in  fact,  why  there  need  be  a collapse  of 
good  works  anywhere,  except,  indeed,  it  may  be  in  the 
people’s  park,  which  will  have  to  remain  in  its  un- 
finished condition.” 

“And  even  as  it  stands  it  is  a boon,”  said  Reine. 
“ A clearing,  grown  with  grass,  and  with  a few  seats 
and  bushes,  is  invaluable  in  such  a neighbourhood.” 
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“I  am  so  relieved  that  I could  sing  for  joy,”  I said. 
“ Of  course  I shall  sell  Castle  O’Flaherty  as  soon  as  I 
can.” 

“Not  so  easy,”  said  Rose.  “There  are  not  many 
Tabbies  going  about,  crazy  enough  to  buy  it.” 

“We  shall  have  to  wait.  ‘ Everything  comes  to  one 
who  can  wait/  I must  get  rid  of  the  house  in  Ely 
Place,  and  all  the  pretty  things  that  are  in  it.  But  that 
cannot  be  done  till  Sib  is  strong  enough  to  hear  the  dis- 
tressing news.  I have  not  the  least  idea  of  what  our 
household  and  personal  liabilities  may  be.  Sib  managed 
all  that  for  us,  and  I know  nothing  about  it.  I gave  her 
unlimited  cheques,  and  she  paid  all  the  bills,  and  every- 
thing of  that  kind  has  been  lying  over  during  her 
illness.” 

Anna  looked  very  serious  at  this  account  of  our 
private  affairs. 

“ I hope  it  will  not  take  all  the  money  realized  by  the 
sale  of  your  costly  things  to  clear  off  such  liabilities.” 

“ I hope  not,  for  Sib’s  sake,”  I said,  “ but  if  it  should, 
we  can  live  in  a lodging  on  Sib’s  little  income  and  my 
earnings.” 

“ There  is  this  house,  you  know,”  said  Anna.  “ It  is 
your  own,  and  you  need  not  include  it  in  your  sale  of 
the  premises  to  the  company.  There  is  room  enough  in 
it  for  us  all.” 

“Delightful!”  I said.  “I  wanted  to  live  in  it  at  first, 
but  Sib  thought  that  Miss  Chaigneau,  the  millionairess, 
ought  to  have  a more  important  residence.  Now,  my 
dear  old  great-great-great-great-grandmother  will  take 
me  home.  And,  after  all,  it  is  the  proper  receptacle  for 
Tabinette.  And,  by  the  way,  what  wonderful  things 
Cousin  Valerie  will  have  to  say  about  this  matter!” 

“ Miriam  will  go  up  in  her  estimation  enormously,” 
said  Reine,  laughing.  “Miriam  had,  after  all,  a very 
pretty  dot ; Tabby  having  lost  her  millions,  Madame  will 
think  that  Hilaire  has  had  a lucky  escape.” 
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“ An  uncharitable  conclusion,”  said  Anna.  “ I believe 
the  Marquise  was  sincerely  fond  of  Tabby,  though  she 
was  firmly  convinced  that  her  aunt  had  spoiled  her.” 
“She  thought  my  tastes  in  the  way  of  spending  my 
fortune  were  very  inelegant,”  I said.  “ However,  I am 
going  to  be  a working  woman  now,  and  no  one  will  have 
an  opportunity  of  criticising  my  extraordinary  expendi- 
ture.” 

That  evening  Dermod  came  as  usual,  and  I tried  to 
meet  him  in  the  old  ordinary  friendly  manner.  When 
his  interview  with  Sib  was  over  I was  about  to  bid  him 
good-night  at  her  door. 

“Will  you  not  come  downstairs  with  me?”  he  said; 
“ I have  several  things  to  say  to  you.” 

“ Aunt  Sib  wants  me,  I think,”  I said.  “ Cannot  you 
give  me  the  instructions  here?” 

“ Miss  Costello,”  said  Dermod,  “ will  you  direct  your 
niece  to  come  down  with  me  to  the  drawing-room?  I 
have  one  or  two  matters  to  speak  to  her  about.” 

“ Go,  dear,”  said  Sib.  “You  confine  yourself  too  much 
to  this  room.  And  I hope  the  doctor  will  lecture  you  a 
little  about  taking  more  care  of  your  own  health.” 

I could  refuse  no  more,  and  we  went  down  to  the 
drawing-room,  the  pretty  luxurious  room  which  I had 
furnished  so  gaily  five  years  ago,  in  which  we  had 
enjoyed  so  many  pleasant  hours,  and  which  would  soon 
know  us  no  more.  I made  a little  fuss,  poking  the  fire 
into  a blaze,  and  turning  up  the  flame  of  the  lamps  under 
their  gold-coloured  shades.  The  place  was  sweet  with 
the  odour  of  violets  which  clustered  white  and  purple  in 
extravagant  profusion  under  the  lamp-light. 

“Do  you  think  she  is  really  growing  stronger?”  I 
said. 

“Certainly;  I am  happy  to  say  I do.  She  will  per- 
haps be  stronger  after  this  illness  than  she  ever  was 
before.  But,”  he  added,  “ it  was  not  merely  to  assure 
you  of  this  that  I besought  you  to  come  down  here  with 
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me.  I want  to  finish  that  conversation  that  was  broken 
off  yesterday.” 

“ I have  been  to  the  factory  to-day,”  I said,  “ and  we 
have  gone  into  our  financial  affairs.  Anna  thinks  the 
place  can  be  sold  to  a company,  and  that  all  the  works 
may  continue  without  further  assistance  from  the  oil.” 

“ That  is  what  one  would  expect.  But  it  is  not  the 
point  on  which  I am  anxious — ” 

“As  for  Aunt  Sib  and  myself,  we  shall  get  on  very 
well.  I shall  be  rid  of  a burthen,  and  I intend  to  work, 
and  we  shall  live  at  Shaney’s.” 

“ Tabby,  you  must  listen  to  me.  If  you  have  forgotten 
the  point  at  which  our  conversation  was  interrupted 
yesterday,  I have  not.  And  I want  it  brought  to  a 
satisfactory  conclusion.” 

“ I think  it  was  quite  concluded,”  I said. 

“You  had  hardly  got  to  the  end  of  an  outrageously 
inconsistent  speech.  You  admitted  that  you  were  glad 
to  hear  that  I loved  you,  and  in  the  same  breath  you 
refused  to  have  anything  further  to  do  with  me?” 

“ Oh  no ! you  may  still  be  the  physician  of  the  people 
at  Shaney’s.  Anna  thinks  that  all  the  staff  will  be  re- 
tained by  the  company.” 

He  was  silent. 

“ So  I hope  we  shall  always  be  neighbours  and  friends,” 
I said. 

There  was  silence  between  us,  for  I could  not  think  of 
anything  more  to  say,  and  he  looked  as  if  he  had  not 
heard  my  flippant  speeches.  Presently  he  said: 

“ I am  waiting  for  my  answer.  Tabby,  will  you  be 
my  wife?” 

“ Dermod,  I will  not.” 

“ I think  you  will.” 

“ I won’t,  won’t,  won’t ! I have  the  most  serious  rea- 
sons for  remaining  as  I am.  And  so  have  you  for  doing 
likewise.” 

“Explain  these  reasons.  First,  on  your  side?” 
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“ I refused  to  marry  you,  as  I reminded  you  yesterday, 
when  I could  have  brought  you  wealth  that  would  have 
been  very  useful  to  you.  I would  not  even  know  you. 
I hated  the  thought  of  you.  I detested  the  idea  of  being 
tied  up  to  a person,  probably  a dreadful  person,  to  whom 
Uncle  Ulick  had  wished  to  do  a service.  That  is  my 
first  reason.” 

“ Pray  go  on.” 

“ Now,  I am  not  going  to  accept  you  because  I am 
penniless  and  unprovided  for.  I will  not  burthen  you 
with  responsibilities  from  which  you  shrank.” 

“ What  are  the  reasons  on  my  side?” 

“ You  said  in  the  beginning — you  wrote — that  you  did 
not  intend  to  spoil  your  career  by  marriage.  Your  career 
is  still  in  its  early  stage,  and  capable  of  being  spoilt.  If 
a rich  wife  would  have  been  an  encumbrance,  how  much 
more  a poor  one!” 

“ I think  I can  dispose  of  all  these  reasons  in  a bundle 
together.  When  you  and  I felt  and  acted  as  you  say,  we 
were  strangers  to  each  other,  six  years  younger  than  we 
are  now,  both  young  mettlesome  creatures,  as  proud  as 
Lucifer,  and  full  of  indignation  at  being  ordered  to  shape 
our  future  according  to  the  will  of  a narrow-minded 
elder,  no  matter  what  price  he  promised  to  pay  us  for 
our  liberty.  Do  I not  state  the  case  correctly?” 

I nodded,  and  he  went  on: 

“You  thought  I might  be  a dreadful  person;  and  I — 
how  could  I tell  that  you  were  not  a gorgon?  I could 
not  regret  that  you  had  refused  me  right  off,  for  I should 
have  felt  an  utter  disgust  at  the  idea  of  any  kind  of  trial 
meeting  or  conditional  arrangement.” 

“ I too  thought  it  would  be  horrible,”  I said,  interrupt- 
ing him. 

“Good!  I know  you  did.  Then  you  wanted  to  buy 
me  off — to  give  me  compensation-money.” 

“ I thought  it  would  be  only  just.  Uncle  Ulick  wanted 
to  benefit  you  as  well  as  me.” 
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“ He  made  his  arrangement,  and  the  law  carried  it  out. 
You  had  no  responsibility,  and  ought  to  have  had  no  care 
in  the  matter.  You  did  your  part  in  refusing,  and  I did 
my  part  in  refusing  also.  If  we  had  been  older,  more 
calculating  persons  we  might  have  paused  and  ques- 
tioned and  taken  counsel,  but  we  were,  as  I said,  young 
and  spirited  and  we  hurled  defiance  at  each  other,  and  so 
it  was  settled.” 

“ You  state  the  case  exactly.” 

“ But  then,  after  that,  we  met  in  a curious  accidental 
or  providential  manner,  and  we  found  that  neither  was 
so  dreadful  a creature  as  the  other  had  feared.  We  had 
no  idea  of  changing  our  minds,  however,  and  felt  bound 
in  honour  to  keep  up  a sort  of  mild  antagonism  in  order 
to  prove  to  ourselves  that  we  had  not  made  any  kind  or 
degree  of  mistake.” 

“That  may  have  been  so  in  your  case,”  I said;  “but 
I only  felt  that  you  disliked  me  so  much  that  you  could 
give  me  credit  for  nothing  better  than  purse-pride  and 
a vulgar  desire  to  interfere  in  the  affairs  of  others.” 

“Oh,  I say!  You  cannot  be  in  earnest.  When  did 
I behave  so  as  to  give  you  that  impression?” 

“ Do  you  remember  the  buying  of  Shaney’s  ? How 

indignant  you  were  at  my  insisting  on  giving  a proper 
price  for  it?  That  was  only  one  instance.  And  you 
always  jeered  at  my  little  enterprises.  And  you  were 
more  civil  and  attentive  to  every  other  girl  than  me. 
However,  do  proceed  with  your  account  of  the  progress 
of  our  acquaintanceship.  It  is  very  interesting.” 

“When  I found  you  more  delightful  than  any  other 
girl  I confess  I strove  against  your  power  of  attraction. 
My  pride,  and  something  better  than  pride,  warned  me 
away  from  you.  Seeing  that  you  continually  showed 
me  how  little  you  were  attracted  to  me,  I felt  that  to 
allow  myself  to  love  you  would  be  to  put  myself  in  the 
position  of  a fortune-hunter.” 

“ I can  see  all  that.  I understand  it,”  I said,  feeling 
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that  my  face  was  shining  with  joy  at  hearing  that,  from 
the  first,  he  had  found  me  more  delightful  than  other 
girls.  “I  mean  I can  understand  it  now  that  you  tell 
me  of  it.  But  how  could  I guess  it  ? And  if  I did  guess 
it  sometimes,  how  could  I act  on  it?  You  are  the  man, 
and  you  could  have  conquered  your  pride — many  a time 
when  you  must  have  seen — ” 

“ What?” 

“Oh — that  I had  given  up  hating  you!  If  you  had 
spoken  two  or  three  years  ago,  some  of  the  money  that 
is  now  all  gone  might  have  been  yours.” 

“ Let  the  money  go.  Don’t  speak  of  it  again.  In 
taking  its  departure  it  has  given  me  liberty.” 

“It  hasn’t  given  me  liberty.  I have  quite  made  up 
my  mind  that  I will  not  marry  you  to  destroy  your 
prospects.” 

“I  begin  to  think  that  after  all  you  are  a lover  of 
riches,  that  nothing  would  induce  you  to  marry  a poor 
man,  even  if  you  cared  for  him  ever  so  well.  Some 
wealthy  personage  will  be  blessed  with  your  affection 
by  and  by.  You  are  too  much  accustomed  to  great 
possessions  to  be  able  to  do  without  them.” 

“You  know  you  are  unjust.  You  know  you  do  not 
believe  what  you  are  saying.  I will  marry  nobody. 
And  all  my  ambition  is  to  work  for  wages  at  Shaney’s.” 
He  laughed.  I saw  that  he  would  not  believe  in  the 
heroism  of  my  denial,  and  I proceeded  to  make  new 
efforts  to  oblige  him  to  understand  it. 

“ I know  better  than  you  do  all  the  difficulties  that 
marrying  would  bring  on  you.  As  it  is,  you  live  your 
bachelor  life  with  little  expense,  and  you  pursue  your  pro- 
fession and  your  scientific  researches  with  a free  mind. 
No  fear  of  debt  or  sordid  difficulty.  In — the  other  case 
you  would  have  increase  of  rent  and  servants  and  social 
duties  and  responsibilities.  To  meet  these  you  would 
have  to  sacrifice  your  liberty  and  your  higher  ambition. 
I know  what  it  cost,  even  as  we  lived  in  Ely  Place.” 
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“I  maintain  that  we  need  not  live  as  you  have  lived 
in  Ely  Place  or  in  Castle  O’Flaherty,  Tabby.  All  I will 
ask  you  to  promise  me  at  this  moment  is  that  as  soon  as 
I can  persuade  you  that  I know  my  own  affairs,  and  will 
not  allow  you  to  ruin  me,  you  will  consent  to  be  my  wife. 
If  you  care  for  me  at  all  you  cannot  refuse  me  that 
promise.” 

“ I do  not  want  to  refuse  it,”  I said.  “ I have  been 
arguing  against  my  own  happiness.  To  help  you  would 
be  my  dearest  ambition.  But  let  us  say  no  more  about 
it  now.  How  could  I bear  to  suggest  by  my  conduct  to 
my  friends  that  I had  held  you  at  arm’s-length  while  I 
was  rich,  and  had  been  glad  to  accept  you  as  soon  as  I 
became  poor?” 

“Your  friends  know  you  too  well  to  judge  you  un- 
truly; and,  at  the  worst,  it  is  the  merest  folly  to  pay  any 
heed  to  what  the  world  may  think  of  us.” 

After  that  we  had  a little  more  talk,  exchanged  a few 
confidences,  which  drew  us  nearer  to  each  other  than  we 
had  ever  been  before.  The  result  was  that  we  agreed  to 
keep  our  good  understanding  a secret  between  ourselves, 
more  especially  as  Sib  was  still  to  be  protected  from  all 
risk  of  exciting  or  distressing  news. 

If  I had  given  a conditional  promise,  on  my  part,  I 
had  extorted  another  from  Dermod,  and  had  stipulated 
to  be  allowed  to  arrange  all  my  affairs  under  my  changed 
circumstances  before  taking  into  close  consideration  the 
solemn  step  of  marriage. 
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“What  I Had  I Spent” 

It  was  very  fortunate  that  Sib  was  urgent  in  her  desire 
to  afford  me  all  the  liberty  possible  in  my  comings  and 
goings  at  this  time,  being  possessed  by  the  idea  that  my 
health  had  suffered  from  my  close  and  long  attendance 
on  her  during  her  illness.  Friends  were  very  kind  in 
coming  to  sit  with  her  and  taking  her  to  drive,  and  I 
was  thus  able  to  spend  a good  deal  of  time  with  Anna  at 
Shaney’s,  looking  into  the  possibilities  concerning  the 
righting  of  our  affairs. 

“ I feel  that  the  first  thing  I must  do,”  I said,  “ is  to 
advertise  Castle  O’ Flaherty  for  sale.  No  time  ought  to 
be  lost  there.  I hope  Sib  will  not  see  the  advertisement. 
She  does  not  read  the  papers  much.” 

Sib  saw  it,  however.  An  officious  acquaintance  brought 
it  to  her,  and  asked  her  why  Miss  Chaigneau  had  grown 
tired  of  her  country  house  in  Connaught.  When  I re- 
turned from  Shaney’s  that  day  the  little  aunt  was  looking 
very  serious. 

“Tabby  dear,”  she  said  wistfully,  “I  am  sorry  you 
are  going  to  part  with  Castle  O’Flaherty.  Why  did  you 
not  tell  me  before  you  advertised  it  for  sale?  I was 
hoping  to  go  there  for  a change  as  soon  as  the  doctor 
allows  me  to  move.” 

“ And  so  you  shall,  Sibbie  darling.  It  will  be  long 
enough  before  a purchaser  offers.  But  don’t  you  think 
it  is  a rather  out-of-the-way  place?  Somewhere  nearer 
home  might  be  quite  as  healthful.” 

“ I thought  you  were  so  fond  of  it.” 
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“ Yes,  but  I am  quite  as  fond  of  some  other  places.” 

In  this  way  I tried  to  satisfy  her,  though  I felt  that 
she  was  surprised  at  my  inconstancy.  But  soon  after 
this  she  was  enlightened  in  rather  a rude  way  as  to  my 
altered  circumstances.  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  arrived  in 
town  to  visit  Rose,  and  came  straight  to  Ely  Place  first 
of  all,  to  condole  with  us  on  our  sudden  misfortune. 
Coming  into  the  drawing-room  I saw  by  Sib’s  face  that 
the  secret  was  a secret  no  longer. 

“ I am  afraid  I have  given  your  aunt  a shock,”  said 
Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  as  she  shook  hands  with  me.  “ But, 
of  course,  I could  not  know  that  Miss  Costello  was  un- 
aware of  what  had  happened.  I was  anxious  to  ascer- 
tain whether  it  would  make  any  difference  to  Rose.” 

“ We  hope  not,”  I said,  and  I looked  anxiously  at  Sib; 
but  the  brave  little  woman  sat  up  very  straight  in  her 
chair,  and  smiled  at  me. 

“ My  aunt  has  been  very  ill,”  I said.  “ We  wished  her 
to  get  stronger  before  hearing  what  might  distress  her.” 

“ Tabby  is  too  careful  of  me,”  said  Sib.  “ But  I have 
no  doubt  that  this  is  not  a real  misfortune,  only  a tem- 
porary check  on  too  much  prosperity.” 

She  then  skilfully  turned  the  conversation  on  Rose’s 
talents  and  virtues,  and  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  went  away 
persuaded  that  no  very  serious  hitch  had  occurred  in  the 
working  of  the  Chaigneau  inheritance. 

When  she  had  gone,  Sib  looked  at  me  and  said* 

“ Now,  Tabby,  tell  me  all  about  it.” 

“ I’m  sorry  to  say  it’s  too  true,  Sibbie  dear.  Aladdin’s 
lamp  has  been  carried  off  by  the  magician.  The  oil  has 
ceased  to  flow.  But  we  are  going  to  survive  it.  The 
factory  will  be  sold  to  a company,  and  all  liabilities 
discharged.  Castle  O’Flaherty,  as  you  know,  is  to  be  sold, 
and  Ely  Place  will  have  to  follow.  You  and  I will  go  tc 
live  at  Shaney’s,  and  I shall  get  employment  as  one  of 
the  factory  hands.” 

" So  that  is  the  plan  you  have  marked  out ! ” said  Sib 
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smiling.  “It  sounds  very  pretty,  and  very  romantic. 
Of  one  thing  be  sure,  what  will  make  you  happy  will 
make  me  happy.  You  have  certainly  carried  out  the 
idea  of  your  favourite  motto: 

“What  I had  I spent”. 

I nodded. 

“ What  I saved  I lost,”  I said,  laughing.  “ We  have 
lost  nothing  in  that  way  at  all  events.  It  will  take  all 
the  money  that  is  left  to  secure  the  works.” 

Sib  smiled  again.  I had  never  thought  her  such  a 
darling  before,  as  she  now  appeared  to  me  in  her  manner 
of  taking  this  blow  to  our  comfort  and  consequence. 

“ I hope  you  are  not  thinking  of  going  back  to  the  old 
farm,”  I said,  with  a sudden  fear  that  such  an  intention 
was  to  account  for  her  equanimity. 

“ No,  dear.  It  would  not  be  at  all  good  for  you.  And 
even  for  me  things  have  changed  too  much  to  allow  of 
going  back  to  walk  in  the  old  footprints.  We  have 
made  friends  here,  and  thrown  in  our  lot  with  them.” 

I had  expected  a little  more  pity  of  me,  some  motherly 
moaning  over  the  reverse  of  fortune  that  had  prematurely 
befallen  me;  even  a slight  reproach  for  my  imprudence 
in  not  having  put  away  something  for  a rainy  day,  as 
the  saying  is.  I was  much  rejoiced,  therefore,  at  finding 
her  so  entirely  cheerful  and  sympathetic. 

“ I do  not  see  why  we  should  not  go  to  Castle  O’Flaherty 
for  a little  change  even  now,”  I said.  “ We  shall  have 
something  to  do  there,  to  put  things  in  train  for  selling. 
And  meantime,  I fear,  there  will  be  a long  enough  interval 
for  our  own  purposes.  The  sea-breezes  there  will  streng- 
then you,  Sibbie  darling.  We  must  talk  to  Dr.  Dermod 
about  it.” 

Dermod  was  even  more  surprised  than  I had  been  at 
Sib’s  undisturbed  manner  of  taking  the  news  of  the 
collapse  of  our  prosperity. 

“ You  told  me  she  would  be  brave,”  he  said,  “ but 
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she  is  more  than  brave.  I think  she  seems  actually 
pleased.” 

“ Do  you  know,  she  said  exactly  the  same  thing  about 
you,”  I replied.  “Sib  said,  after  you  had  left  us 
yesterday:  ‘ Tabby,  it  seems  to  me  that  Dr.  MacMurrough 
is  glad  you  have  lost  your  money  ’.” 

“And  what  did  you  answer?”  asked  Dermod. 

“ I laughed,  and  said : ‘ Could  he  be  so  ill-natured  ? 
But  why  should  he  be  concerned  about  the  matter?’” 
“‘Any  friend  would  feel  a little  concerned’,  said  Sib.” 

“ Do  let  me  tell  her  of  our  engagement,”  said  Dermod. 
“ Please,  no.  It  is  not  engagement.  It  is  only  a con- 
ditional promise  on  my  part.  No  use  talking  of  anything 
so  very  vague  and  remote.” 

He  prescribed  a trip  to  Castle  O’Flaherty  for  Sib;  and 
the  little  aunt,  with  Reine  and  myself,  prepared  to  set  out 
for  Connaught.  Anna  and  our  solicitor  were  to  be  busy, 
meanwhile,  winding  up  affairs  to  be  ready  for  negotiations 
for  transferring  the  business  of  the  factory  into  the  hands 
of  a company.  Already  there  were  evidences  that  an 
arrangement  of  this  kind  could  be  made. 

Whilst  we  were  preparing  to  leave  town  Sib  said  to 
me: 

“ Tabby  dear,  would  it  not  be  well  to  try  to  let  this 
house  as  it  is,  furnished,  while  we  are  in  the  country? 
You  may  not  be  able  to  sell  it  all  at  once.  I propose  that 
you  let  it  now,  and  we  can  stay  in  Connaught  till  you 
see  your  way  to  getting  rid  of  the  castle,  or  taking  up 
your  residence  at  Shaney’s.” 

I thought  the  suggestion  excellent,  and  we  put  the 
house  in  order  for  letting.  In  a very  short  time  we  were 
visited  by  a Government  official  just  arrived  from  Eng- 
land, who  was  charmed  with  the  house,  and  to  whom  we 
let  it  without  difficulty. 

Arrived  at  Castle  O’Flaherty  I found  myself  looking 
at  everything  with  eyes  very  different  from  those  which 
had  said  farewell  to  it  at  the  end  of  the  last  holidays. 
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Then  I had  been  a woman  of  wealth,  pouring  out  my 
abundance  of  the  good  things  of  the  world  on  all  sides, 
a woman  of  importance  too,  the  chatelaine  of  this  old 
castle,  feeling  myself  able  to  do  anything  that  money 
could  accomplish;  and  yet  dissatisfied  in  the  depths  of 
my  heart,  because  I was  without  the  one  thing  I coveted, 
the  only  thing  that  my  money  could  not  buy — the  affec- 
tion of  the  man  whom  I had  indignantly  refused  to  marry 
before  my  eyes  had  ever  rested  on  him. 

Now  I was  a penniless  maiden — a nobody  in  the 
world’s  estimation — my  purse  emptied,  my  possessions 
all  vanished,  a stranger  in  these  walls  which  had  once 
been  mine  as  if  in  a dream,  a candidate  hoping  to  get 
work  among  those  for  whom  I had,  in  my  now  unreal- 
seeming  bygone  days,  supplied  work;  and  yet  in  glad 
possession  of  that  one  precious  thing  which  had  been 
denied  me  in  my  so-called  prosperity. 

It  was  early  spring,  and  in  this  boggy  and  mountainy 
country  there  was  little  sign  as  yet  that  winter  had 
ended.  The  sea  foamed  around  the  rocks,  and  the  waves 
ran  up  the  stairs  of  the  water-towers  and  drenched  the 
rampart.  The  bog  still  wore  its  mantle  of  dun  brown, 
and  the  little  cabins  huddled  under  the  mists  as  if  hiding 
from  the  cold  and  the  squalls  that  swooped  down  from 
the  craggy  hill-tops.  Only  now  and  again,  when  a rift 
in  the  windy  clouds  showed  an  arch  of  blue,  the  larks 
would  begin  to  sing  madly  in  the  suddenly  blazing  sun- 
shine. 

I had  never  been  here  before  at  this  season  of  the  year, 
and  the  new  aspect  of  weather  and  landscape  was  as 
strange  to  me  as  my  own  changed  conditions  and  my 
own  (as  it  almost  appeared)  changed  identity.  Everything 
was  to  me  as  in  the  morning  of  a new  day;  and  in  the 
noon  of  that  day  what  happiness  might  there  not  be?” 

“ I cannot  understand  you,”  Heine  said  to  me  one  day, 
as  we  were  straining  against  the  wind  across  the  bog. 
“ You  seem  to  be  positively  dancing  with  joy.  Can  it  be 
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that  your  wealth  was  such  a trouble  to  you  that  merely 
to  be  poor  gives  you  delight?” 

“It  is  not  exactly  that,  Reine,”  I said;  “but  new 
experiences  are  always  delightful  to  me.  And  it  always 
seemed  to  me  that  there  was  far  more  poetry  and — and — 
blessedness,  if  I may  so  say,  about  having  little  than 
having  much.” 

“It  is  good  to  have  enough,  however,”  said  Reine; 
“ and  you  don’t  know  anything  yet  about  doing  with- 
out things.” 

“ I can  imagine  it  is  not  pleasant  to  do  without  things 
you  really  need,”  I said ; “ but  I intend  to  want  as  little 
as  possible.” 

“ I hope  there  will  not  be  a reaction  after  a time,”  said 
Reine.  “ You  are  really  too  jubilant.  And  your  aunt  is 
also  a puzzle  to  me.  She  looks  at  you  and  smiles,  and 
smiles.” 

“ She  knows  I am  quite  content.  And  I believe  she 
is  glad  of  the  change.  All  that  fuss  that  is  made  by 
money  is  distasteful  to  her.  We  shall  have  a quiet  little 
life  that  will  please  her.” 

Certainly  Sib’s  good  spirits  were  amazing.  Knowing 
her  loving  anxiety  about  me,  I did  sometimes  wonder 
that  she  expressed  no  solicitude  about  the  future.  She 
appeared  to  believe  truly  that  poverty  and  work  would 
make  me  happy.  Seeing  this,  I was  the  more  resolved  to 
keep  from  her  the  new  hope  that  was  in  my  heart.  I felt 
sure  that  to  her — to  anyone  but  myself — it  would  seem  a 
hope  that  could  not  be  realized ; or  at  least  that  there 
would  be  found  in  it  matter  for  real  regret  at  the 
untimely  loss  of  the  inheritance. 
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“ The  Holy  and  Wholesome  Corners  of 
Life  ” 

As  soon  as  it  was  known  that  we  had  arrived,  all  our 
Connaught  friends  came  hastening  to  see  us.  We  had 
no  reason  to  complain  of  a falling  off  of  kindness  because 
of  reverse  of  fortune.  Indeed,  the  increase  of  real  affec- 
tion shown  to  us  now  was  complete  evidence  against  the 
cynical  theories  of  the  world  on  such  subjects.  Even 
poor  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy,  who  had  been  a little  inclined 
to  be  critical  when  the  sun  was  shining,  was  now  softened 
to  sympathy,  partly,  perhaps,  in  consequence  of  her  own 
sorrows,  seeing  that  “ a fellow  feeling  makes  us  wondrous 
kind  The  de  Burgos,  who  were  still  happy  and 
prosperous,  were  filled  with  commiseration  for  Sib  and 
myself,  and,  like  others,  wondered  how  we  could  bear  the 
trial  with  so  much  cheerfulness.  We  had  invitations  to 
pay  visits  to  the  different  houses,  but  these  we  did  not 
accept.  When,  however,  the  MacMurroughs  came  press- 
ing me  to  spend  a few  days  with  them,  Sib  urged  me  to 
take  advantage  of  the  kindness. 

I was  not  at  all  unwilling  myself,  and,  seeing  that 
Reine  would  remain  as  companion  to  Sib,  I made  no 
difficulty  about  accepting  the  invitation. 

If  I had  been  happy  at  Carrig-a-lea  before,  how  much 
more  delightful  to  me  was  it  now  to  be  received  with 
affection  by  Dermod’s  mother  and  sisters.  They  were 
deeply  interested  in  all  the  details  of  my  change  of 
fortune ; and  having  passed  through  difficulties  them- 
selves, and  contrived  to  be  happy,  they  were  ready  to 
assure  me  that  all  joy  did  not  fly  away  with  the  sun- 
shine of  worldly  prosperity. 
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“ I believe/’  said  Mrs.  MacMurrough,  “ that,  for  a pure 
heart  and  a strong  soul,  to  live  a little  out  of  the  glare  of 
the  world,  with  its  distractions  of  amusement  and  luxury, 
makes  the  more  for  healthy  happiness.  The  little  (or 
even  big)  holy  and  wholesome  cares  of  a life  that  exer- 
cises our  best  faculties,  hourly  and  daily,  are  better  for  us 
than  the  restless  longings  for  exciting  experiences  and  the 
fretfulness  of  satiety.  There  is  space  and  opportunity 
for  our  own  minds  to  work  in  producing  pleasures  that 
do  not  pall.  We  read,  think,  and  observe  more,  and  get 
into  closer  touch  with  Nature.  If  Duncie  had  been  flying 
about  the  world  from  one  place  of  amusement  to  another, 
enjoying  herself  in  the  usual  conventional  way,  she  never 
would  have  gathered  up  her  collection  of  beautiful  Irish 
tales,  which  have  given  her  more  joy  than  she  could  have 
found  in  many  ball-rooms.” 

My  dear  lady  did  not  pour  out  these  ideas  of  hers  in 
one  long  speech,  as  I have  recorded  them,  but  they  fell 
from  her,  a few  words  at  a time,  while  she  sat  at  her  easel 
with  all  of  us  around  her. 

“ Oh,  but  I enjoy  a ball  too,  Mother,”  said  Duncie,  “ as 
Tabby  knows!” 

“Yes,  dear;  and  you  enjoy  it  all  the  more  because  you 
have  another  pleasure  of  quite  a different  kind,  higher 
and  more  lasting,  waiting  for  you  at  home  when  the 
social  excitement  is  over.” 

“Well,  Mother,  I think  if  I had  had  Tabby’s  fortune 
I should  have  wanted  to  travel  all  over  the  world  and 
write  about  it.  I should  never  have  been  able  to  settle 
down  to  build  a factory  in  a slummy  corner  of  Dublin.” 

“ Therefore,  my  love,  Providence  did  not  give  the  for- 
tune to  you  to  spend.  You  would  have  indulged  your- 
self; Tabby  has  done  a big  work  to  benefit  others.” 

“ Oh,”  I said,  “ I also  indulged  myself ! It  was  my 
way  of  doing  it — my  fad.  You  must  not  give  me  credit 
for  self-denial.” 

“ Nano  is  the  only  really  happy  person  I know,”  said 
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Duncie.  “ All  she  requires  for  perfect  bliss  is  a work- 
house.  If  she  had  had  a fortune  to  spend  she  would 
have  built  workhouses  all  over  the  world,  and  visited 
them,  every  one,  regularly.” 

“ Indeed  I would  not,”  said  Nano.  “ I think  I should 
devote  the  money  to  pulling  them  all  down,  and  begin 
a new  state  of  things  which  would  not  require  them.” 

“ What  kind  of  state  of  things  would  that  be?”  asked 
Duncie. 

“I  would  have  for  every  parish  its  own  alms-houses, 
infirmary,  orphanage,  and  schools.  No  massing  together 
of  young  and  old,  sick  and  healthy,  all  in  one  huge, 
overgrown,  scarcely  manageable  house.  I would  have 
no  crowding.  Each  home  should  be  suited  for  its  own 
class,  and  managed  and  served  by  persons  in  sympathy 
with  the  inmates,  by  nature,  by  chosen  vocation,  and 
especially  in  the  great  matter  of  religion.  There  should 
be  no  thwarting  of  the  best  instincts  of  humanity  and 
of  the  soul,  no  sneering  at  faith,  no  working  of  bigotry 
of  any  description — ” 

Nano  stopped  short,  her  face  flushed,  her  eyes  filled 
with  tears. 

“I  believe  Nano  is  a revolutionary,  a socialist,  perhaps 
a nihilist!”  whispered  Duncie. 

“ A reformer,  at  any  rate,”  I said.  “ Will  it  ever  be 
done,  I wonder?” 

“ Perhaps  it  may,”  said  Nano,  “ even  in  our  time.  But 
a bigger  fortune  than  Tabby’s  was  could  not  touch  it. 
It  is  a world’s  work,  and  the  world  must  see  to  it.” 

“ I think  you  would  like  to  manage  one  of  the  parish 
establishments,”  said  Duncie.  “ Perhaps  when  I am  an 
old  woman  you  will  take  me  into  one  of  your  alms- 
houses.” 

“ We  shall  see,”  said  Nano;  and,  her  burst  of  eloquence 
over,  she  went  on  sewing  at  her  flannels  for  the  poor 
children  in  the  cabins  on  Bog  M6r. 

Duncie  at  twenty-one  was  as  childlike  in  her  ways  as 
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she  had  been  at  sixteen,  and  Nano  at  nineteen  had  been 
quite  as  old  and  wise  as  now  at  twenty-four. 

“ I wonder  if  ‘ thim  ones  ’ would  give  any  help  in  the 
matter?”  said  Duncie.  “ I must  ask  Nursey  if  they  have 
any  workhouses  down  in  Tir-nan-oge.” 

“ I would  like  to  hear  her  answer,”  I said,  laughing. 

“ Nursey  is  made  ill  by  the  very  mention  of  the  word 
workhouse,”  said  Nano.  “She  knows  she  has  nothing 
to  fear  for  herself  from  it,  but  she  dreads  it  for  her 
friends.” 

“ Between  her  horror  of  a workhouse  and  her  awe  of 
* thim  ones  ’ what  would  be  her  feelings  at  being  asked 
that  question?”  I said.  “ Fancy  Nursey  being  carried  off 
to  a workhouse  down  in  Tir-nan-oge!” 

“It  is  sad  indeed  that  the  poor  should  have  such  a 
hatred  of  what  is  provided  for  them  at  great  cost,”  said 
Mrs.  MacMurrough.  “ But  you  must  not  rush  to  ex- 
tremes, Nano.  Think  of  how  much  worse  it  would  be  if 
there  were  no  such  places  of  shelter.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Nano,  “ as  things  are  now;  but  if  the  world 
were  a good  world  there  would  be  no  need  of  them.” 

“ If  all  the  millionaires  were  Tabbies,  you  mean,”  said 
Duncie. 

“ But  that  they  never  will  be,”  said  Mrs.  MacMurrough. 
“ You  must  take  the  world  as  it  is  and  as  it  will  be.  The 
majority  will  always  be  a solid  dead  wall  built  up  against 
improvement.” 

“ Oh,  Mother,  in  this  age  of  progress!” 

“ All  the  world  will  say  that  it  desires  reform,  that  it 
would  wish  to  see  everyone  well,  safeguarded,  and  happy; 
but  few  there  are  who  put  a shoulder  to  the  wheel.  The 
moment  self-interest  is  touched  the  ruck  of  mankind  will 
run  to  help  to  build  up  that  wall  of  opposition.  All  the 
more  honour  to  those  who  stand  by  the  forlorn  hope!” 

“ I read  the  other  day,”  said  Duncie,  “ that  the  world 
will  never  be  put  right  till  women  have  a vote  in 
Parliament.  Nano,  I think  you  are  qualifying  to  be  an 
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advanced  woman.  If  Bally lennan  had  the  right  to  send 
a member  to  Westminster  I am  sure  it  would  return 
y°u.” 

“ I am  sure  it  wouldn’t,  because  it  couldn’t  without  my 
consent,”  said  Nano.  “ But  I wish  I had  a vote  to  help 
to  send  a man  who  would  lead  a crusade  against  abuses 
and  against  vice.” 

“Here  is  a man  who  would  be  quite  ready  to  take 
your  orders,”  said  Duncie,  as  from  the  window  we  could 
see  two  young  men  riding  slowly  up  the  drive. 

“ Which  ? ” I said,  scrutinizing  them  as  they  approached. 

“ Oh,  Jack  Butler,  of  course!  Garrett  Fitzgerald  would 
rather  ‘sthravaigue’  about  the  mountains  with  me,  gather- 
ing up  old  folk-lore  and  talking  to  the  people  in  Irish. 
He  isn’t  a bit  political,  and  I couldn’t  imagine  him  lead- 
ing a forlorn  hope.  He  could  write  a book  about  the 
Irish  poetry  and  romances,  but  he  insists  on  giving  all 
his  ideas  to  me  instead.  Jack  Butler  is  quite  matter  of 
fact  to  talk  to,  but  he  has  lived  romance,  to  my  certain 
knowledge,  for  at  least  five  or  six  years.  And  he  would 
don  a knight’s  armour  any  day,  and  tilt  at  windmills  to 
oblige  Nano.” 

“Duncie,  don’t  be  so  silly,”  said  Nano,  colouring  a 
little  just  as  the  door  opened  and  the  two  young  men 
came  in. 

Both  these  visitors  were  old  friends,  quite  at  home  at 
Carrig-a-lea,  and  we  were  a pleasant  party  at  the  tea- 
table.  Duncie  and  young  Fitzgerald  had  soon  their 
heads  together  over  a note-book  which  he  had  brought 
for  her  inspection. 

“Are  you  sure  this  is  a real  story?”  I heard  Duncie 
saying.  “ You  did  not  invent  it?” 

“Do  you  think  I am  capable  of  inventing  it?  What 
a genius  you  must  believe  me  to  be ! ” 

“ Honour  bright?” 

“ The  brightest.  I picked  it  up  on  the  edge  of  a bog- 
hole.  An  old  man  was  eating  his  dinner  of  cold  potatoes. 
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I contributed  a sandwich,  a hard-boiled  egg,  and  an  egg- 
shellful of  spirits.  The  result  was  this  original  piece  of 
literature.” 

Duncie  read  it  aloud.  It  was  very  pretty,  poetic, 
fantastic.  I cannot  give  it  here,  as  the  copyright  is 
Duncie’s,  and  it  appears  in  one  of  her  books. 

Jack  Butler’s  devotion  to  Nano  had  long  been  well 
known  to  all  the  country-side.  He  made  no  secret  of  it. 
Nano,  with  her  high  ideals  and  practical  service  of  her 
humble  fellow-creatures,  whom  some  young  men  would 
consider  a little  too  serious  in  her  views  of  life,  was  an 
object  of  worship  to  the  young  squire,  whose  chief 
occupations  were  rearing  thoroughbred  horses  and  riding 
to  hounds.  Jack  had  developed  into  a big,  manly 
fellow,  whose  courage  and  tenderness  of  heart  were 
evident  in  all  his  ways  and  acts;  even  the  glance  of  his 
eye  and  the  turn  of  his  head  somehow  convinced  one  of 
a thoroughly  good  nature,  a trustworthy  spirit.  His 
personality  brought  the  words  to  mind: 

“A  full  assurance  given  by  looks; 

Continual  comfort  in  a face  ”. 

From  the  conversation  that  now  took  place  between  him 
and  Nano  I perceived  that  he  busied  himself  in  helping 
her  good  works. 

“Dinny  is  delighted  with  the  crutches,”  said  Nano. 
“ They  are  just  what  he  wanted.  He  will  soon  be  ready 
for  that  mechanical  leg.” 

aI  have  given  the  order  for  it,”  said  Jack.  “Will  you 
take  me  to  see  him  and  talk  to  him?” 

“What  is  Nano  going  to  do  with  Jack  Butler?”  I 
asked  Duncie,  as  we  were  all  proceeding  to  the  work- 
house  the  next  day,  to  visit  Nano’s  patients,  Jack  walk- 
ing in  advance  with  her,  while  Duncie  and  I followed  at 
a respectful  distance. 

“ Oh,  she’ll  make  him  delightfully  happy  some  day,  no 
doubt!”  said  Duncie. 
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“He  has  been  qualifying  for  such  happiness  a long 
time,”  I said. 

“ She  makes  him  happy  all  the  time,”  said  Duncie. 
“ I don’t  know  how  long  she  means  to  keep  up  the 
present  state  of  things.  All  I know  is  that  by  and  by 
they  will  be  the  most  useful  and  energetic  pair,  and 
perhaps  the  happiest  in  this  country,  which  needs  so 
much  sympathy  and  help  that  few  think  of  giving  to  it. 
Jack,  being  a tolerably  wealthy  land-owner,  will  have 
power  to  do  much,  in  many  ways,  and  being  fond  of  a 
country  life  will  not  want  to  go  and  spend  his  money 
abroad.  And  he  will  do  whatever  Nano  bids  him!” 
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“ On  Different  Lines,  but  Happier” 

One  day,  a bright  spring  day  with  a high  wind  blowing, 
it  happened  that  I found  myself  walking  alone  with 
Mrs.  MacMurrough  about  the  lawns  at  Carrig-a-lea, 
among  the  old  oaks  and  chestnuts  all  alive  with  the 
budding  of  young  foliage.  A mountain  waterfall  was 
roaring  behind  a little  forest  of  tall  beeches.  There  was 
an  atmosphere  of  youth  and  strong  hope,  an  outcry  of 
the  joy  of  spring  everywhere  around  us.  My  dear  lady 
paused  in  her  walk,  and  stood  silently  breathing  in  the 
beauty  and  sweetness  of  it  all  before  she  said: 

“Now,  Tabby,  you  have  something  to  say  to  Dermod’s 
mother,  have  you  not?” 

I was  taken  by  surprise  and  could  not  speak.  I was 
not  aware  that  Dermod  had  told  his  mother  of  what  had 
passed  between  us.  As  he  had  been  silent  to  her  on  the 
subject  of  Uncle  Ulick’s  will  I had  taken  for  granted 
that  he  would  continue  his  reserve  while  our  relations 
to  each  other  were  still  so  undecided. 

“ He  has  told  me  all  about  it,”  she  said  kindly,  seeing 
my  confusion. 

“But  what  is  there  to  tell?”  I said  at  last,  finding  my 
voice. 

“ Everything.  I want  to  know  how  it  was,  from  your 
point  of  view,  from  the  very  beginning?” 

“ How  it  is  now,  is  the  important  point,”  I said. 

“Yes.  But  that  is  clear,  is  it  not?” 

“ Clear  enough  that  I am  a penniless  woman,  and  I 
will  not  ruin  Dermod.” 
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“ Tabby,  look  me  in  the  face.  Do  yon  love  my  son?” 

“ I do ! I do ! But  that  is  all  the  more  reason — ” 

“ For  making  him  happy.” 

“ He  is  an  ambitious  man.  He  refused  even  riches 
lest  his  career  should  be  interfered  with.  Now,  do  you 
think  anyone  who  loved  him  could  destroy  it  by  drag- 
ging him  into  poverty?” 

You  exaggerate  that  idea  of  poverty.  I,  who  know 
more  about  the  meaning  of  the  word  than  you  do,  can 
assure  you  of  that.  Of  course,  if  you  do  not  love  him 
well  enough  to  struggle  with  him  for  a few  years — ” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  MacMurrough — that  would  be  too  glorious 
— for  me!” 

“My  dear,  I believe  you.  I know  what  you  mean. 
I understand  your  generous  nature,  my  darling,  or  else  I 
should  not  be  talking  to  you  like  this.  You  would  be 
glad  to  strive  with  him,  to  help  him.  You  must  get 
over  this  scare  about  ruining  him.” 

“Do  you  call  it  a scare?” 

“ Nothing  but  a foolish  scare.” 

“But  he  said  it  himself.  I have  his  letter.  I don’t 
know  why  I kept  it.  He  said  he  intended  to  keep  him- 
self free  from  marriage  in  order  to  pursue  his  profession 
on  the  highest  lines.  And  that  was  even  when  the 
power  that  money  can  give  was  in  the  question.” 

“ There  was  some  truth  in  that,  I am  sure,  but  there 
was  also  a good  deal  of  pride.  You  had  repelled  him 
with  indignation  before  he  had  time  to  speak.  He  did 
not  know  you,  he  did  not  love  you.” 

“ Nor  did  I know  him.  Oh,  Mrs.  MacMurrough,  how 
I wish  we  could  have  met  before  that  time!” 

“Useless  wishing.  And  what  about  the  good  works 
that  have  been  done?  If  you  had  married  then,  would 
they  have  been  done?” 

“Not  all,  certainly,”  I said. 

“Not  any,  I think.  And  Dermod  was  to  a certain 
extent  right  in  thinking  that  the  temptations  of  wealth 
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might  have  been  too  strong  for  his  young  purpose.  Five 
or  six  years  have  passed,  and  he  has  laid  a firm  foun- 
dation for  a successful  career.  His  talents  have  been 
recognized,  he  feels  assured  of  making  a certain  amount 
of  income  without  sacrificing  his  high  ideals.  You 
are  both  willing  to  forget  and  ignore  the  frivolous 
so-called  pleasures  of  the  world,  being  more  than  content 
with  the  nobler  enjoyments  which  you  have  learned  to 
value.” 

“ I know,  I know ! I see  it  all,”  I cried,  “ and  I have 
promised  to  marry  him  as  soon  as  he  is  assured  that 
such  a step  can  be  taken  without  cutting  him  off  from 
paths  which  he  hoped  to  pursue,  without  obliging  him 
to  proceed  on  lower  lines  in  order  to  give  me  a home. 
Have  I not  been  right  in  this?  I appeal  to  you  as  Der- 
mod’s  mother.” 

“ You  have  been  right,  my  daughter,  but  it  will  not  be 
long  before  he  claims  your  promise.  Dermod  is  resolved 
that  you  shall  not  go  to  work  at  ‘ ShaneyV.” 

“ But  why  ? Better  persons  than  I are  working  there. 
Anna,  and  Rose,  and  others.  It  will  be  a new  experience 
for  me,  and  I am  determined  that  it  shall  be  a happy  one. 
I shall  have  joy  in  my  heart  all  the  time,  because  I am 
sure  that  Dermod  will  never  change.” 

“ Well,  dear,  you  will  be  persuaded,  I am  sure,  by  him 
in  whom  you  wholly  trust,  to  make  your  engagement 
known  to  all  your  friends.  And  after  that,  we  shall 
see. 

“ I must  certainly  tell  Aunt  Sib,”  I said.  “ As  Dermod 
has  told  you,  she  must  not  be  left  longer  in  ignorance.” 

“ Quite  right.  And  meantime  Dermod  is  coming  to 
pay  us  a visit,  and  you  will  meet  him  here?” 

“ It  would  be  delightful.  But  you  must  let  me  gc 
back  to  Castle  O’Flaherty  first,  to  tell  Aunt  Sib.  I begin 
to  feel  that  I have  been  treating  her  badly.  I cannot 
proceed  further  without  allowing  her  to  know  what  is 
happening  to  me.” 
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“ You  shall  go  at  once  then,  and  return  to  us  the 
sooner.  It  is  right  that  your  aunt  should  be  told 
without  delay.  But  Dermod  must  not  be  disappointed 
when  he  comes  expecting  to  find  you  here.” 

“ Oh,  Mrs.  MacMurrough,  you  are  good ! How  good 
God  must  be,  when  He  made  you  so  good!  You  might 
have  condemned  and  disliked  me  for  having  refused  to 
give  good  fortune  to  your  son,  and  here  you  are  wel- 
coming me  when  I have  nothing  to  bring  him!” 

Mrs.  MacMurrough  laughed,  and  drew  me  nearer  to 
her.  “ I do  not  call  Tabby  and  her  qualities  nothing,” 
she  said,  and  that  ended  the  conversation;  and  the  next 
day  I set  out  on  the  MacMurrough  car,  to  surprise  Sib 
by  my  returning. 

It  was  a glorious  spring  afternoon,  the  breakers  flash- 
ing white  lights  along  the  gray  Atlantic,  the  brown 
woods  that  had  been  lost  in  the  skirts  of  the  bog  reveal- 
ing themselves  in  blots  of  greens  and  faint  golds  on  the 
purple  of  the  mountains.  I sprang  off  the  car  as  if  on 
wings,  and  stood  on  the  steps  before  the  open  hall  door, 
rejoicing  that  I had  lost  Castle  O’Flaherty  and  got 
Dermod  in  exchange.  I went  into  the  big  hall,  where 
a turf  fire  burned  and  tea  was  placed  in  readiness.  No 
one  was  there,  and  I stood  for  a few  minutes  looking 
around  me.  Certainly  it  was  a dear  old  place,  and  if  I 
could  have  given  it  to  Dermod — But  that  thought  was 
banished.  Our  life  together  would  be  on  different  lines, 
but  infinitely  happier  than  the  lives  of  wealthy  idlers. 

Sib  and  Reine  appeared,  looking  for  their  afternoon 
tea,  and  were  astonished  to  find  me  beside  the  tea-pot. 

“What  has  happened?”  cried  Sib.  “Something  has 
happened.” 

I drew  off  my  hat  and  turned  my  face  to  the  light 
and  to  her  anxious  scrutiny. 

“ Nothing  bad,  at  all  events,”  she  said,  “ with  a face 
like  that.”  I felt  indeed  that  I was  shining  all  over 
ridiculously. 
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“ You  look  all  one  blaze  of  joy,”  said  Reine.  “ Come, 
Tabby,  out  with  it!  Has  the  oil  come  back?” 

“No.  What  a matter-of-fact  pair  you  are!  It  is  a 
heavenly  spring  day,  and  I have  enjoyed  my  drive.  Is 
not  that  enough  to  make  one  shine  like  a sun?  Give 
me  some  tea  now,  and  I will  tell  you  that  I thought  I 
would  like  to  see  how  you  were  getting  on  here  without 
me,  and  that  I have  promised  to  return  to  finish  my 
visit  at  Carrig-a-lea  after  I have  satisfied  (what  persons 
who  speak  by  the  book  would  call)  my  affectionate 
solicitude.” 

They  were  obliged  to  be  content,  though  I caught 
stolen  glances  at  my  face,  which  seemed  to  expect  some- 
thing further. 

“ And  so  there  has  been  no  offer  yet  for  these  my 
ancestral  halls!”  I said,  looking  up  at  the  portraits  and 
pieces  of  armour.  “ I could  almost  persuade  myself  that 
I am  grieving  to  part  with  the  home  of  my  forefathers, 
How  I wish  I could  give  it  back  unencumbered  to  the 
unfortunate  person  who  must  feel  in  reality  what  I can 
feel  in  imagination.” 

“No  offer,”  said  Sib;  “ and  I don’t  believe  there  ever 
will  be.  It  would  require  a Tabby,  and  ever-flowing 
oil-wells,  to  effect  another  sale.  The  best  you  can  hope 
for,  I believe,  is  to  let  it  sometimes,  in  summer  or 
autumn,  when  the  weather  is  tempting.  Even  the 
letting  would  be  conditional,  for  this  is  scenery  which 
is  largely  dependent  for  its  charms  on  the  weather.” 

“ Well,  then,  so  long  as  we  have  a few  pence  left  we 
may  sometimes  come  here  and  build  a nest  in  a corner — 
until  the  impossible  or  unlikely  comes  to  pass.  I believe 
Paddy  has  so  far  identified  me  with  his  master’s  interests 
that  he  would  act  as  maid-of-all-work  for  us  in  case  we 
could  not  pay  for  servants.” 

“ Always  weaving  romances  and  building  castles  in  the 
air!”  said  Sib;  but  she  laughed  as  she  spoke,  and  did  not 
appear  to  be  too  deeply  concerned  about  the  uncertainty 
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for  me  of  a profitable  riddance  of  the  encumbrance  of 
Castle  O’Flaherty. 

That  night,  after  we  had  parted  on  the  gallery  above 
the  hall  and  withdrawn  to  our  rooms,  I put  on  my  dress- 
ing-gown and  brushed  my  hair,  and  said  to  myself : “ I 
had  better  go  to  Sib  now  and  tell  my  news  at  once.” 
So  I went  and  knocked  at  her  door,  expecting  a sleepy 
answer.  To  my  surprise  the  door  opened  quickly,  and 
I found  Sib  as  if  expecting  me;  a cheerful  fire  burning, 
and  all  her  candles  lit  up. 

“ Come  in,  my  dear.  I knew  you  had  something  to 
tell  me.” 

“ Now,  Sib,  how  could  you  possibly  know?” 

Sib  laughed.  “ One  does  not  live  in  a fairy  country 
for  nothing.  ‘ Thim  ones  ’ told  me  to  expect  you  here 
before  you  slept  to-night.” 

“ All  the  same,”  I said,  “ you  will  be  unutterably  sur- 
prised at  my  news.” 

"Shall  I?  Try  me.” 

“ Sibbie  dear,  don’t  pretend  to  be  too  awfully  wise. 
You  are  far  too  sensible  to  have  anything  to  do  with 
‘ thim  ones’.  I suppose  you  think  to  hear  that  I have 
made  an  arrangement  with  Anna  and  the  Company  to  go 
into  Shaney’s  at  once  as  an  under  book-keeper.” 

“ Perhaps.  That  may  be  part  of  what  you  have  to 
say;  but  there  is  something  more.” 

“ Yes.  But  you  can’t  possibly  guess  what  it  is.” 

"I  am  not  going  to  guess;  you  must  tell.” 

“ I am  about  to  do  so.  Do  sit  down  here  at  the  fire, 
and  don’t  let  us  seem  quite  so  accidental.  It  is  some- 
thing so  very  important.” 

“ Go  on,”  said  Sib,  sitting  down  where  I placed 
her. 

“ Well,  you  must  know  that  Dermod  and  I have  been 
changing  our  minds  for  some  time  past — ” 

“ What ! Are  you  going  to  dismiss  him  from  his  posi- 
tion at  the  factory?” 
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“ Dismiss  him ! As  if  it  were  not  a condescension  on 
his  part  to  look  after  the  people  for  me.” 

“ True,  I had  forgotten  that,”  said  Sib  demurely;  “but 
go  on.” 

I felt  rather  put  out.  Sib  appeared  prepared  to  take 
things  on  such  a dreadfully  low  level. 

“ I mean  to  go  farther  back  than  that,”  I said.  “We 
have  been  finding  out — well,  that  we  like  each  other  a 
great  deal  better  than  we  imagined  we  ever  could.” 

Sib  nodded. 

“ Are  you  not  astonished  ? ” 

“ Not  at  all.  I have  known  that  a very  long  time. 
So  have  a good  many  other  people.” 

“ I am  so  disappointed.  I wanted  to  surprise  you. 
Who  are  the  other  people?” 

“ Anna  and  Reine,  for  two.” 

“ Well,  you  couldn’t  know  it  before  we  knew  it  our- 
selves. But  the  chief  thing  is,  we  have  been  half- 
engaged  for  some  time  past,  ever  since  the  failure  of 
the  oil-wells — at  the  time  when  you  were  ill.  Dermod 
spoke  to  me  then,  when  the  money  was  gone.” 

“Good  fellow!  I guessed  it.  And  why  do  you  say 
you  are  only  half-engaged?” 

“ I refused  him  when  I had  the  fortune;  I would  not 
marry  him,  penniless,  unless  he  were  in  a position  to 
marry  without  injury  to  his  prospects.” 

“ Then  I must  tell  you,  Tabby,  that  you  are  not  penni- 
less. Did  you  think  I spent  all  the  money  you  gave 
me  from  week  to  week,  and  from  year  to  year,  on  our 
housekeeping  and  living?  Indeed  I did  not.  It  was 
far  too  much.  But  I did  not  refuse  to  take  it,  because 
I had  an  intention  which  I would  not  confide  to  you. 
I put  aside  the  over-sums,  and  invested  it  all  by 
degrees  in  good  securities;  and  there  it  remains.  It  is 
not  a large  fortune,  but  there  is  a little  income,  sufficient 
to  make  a very  substantial  help  when  you  and  Dermod 
are  willing  to  begin  housekeeping.” 
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“ Oh,  Sib,  Sib!  Is  it  true?  Oh,  you  darling !’* 

“ Of  course  it  is  true ; and  you  need  not  even  give  a 
glance  back  at  your  old  motto  with  anything  but  satis- 
faction.” 

What  I had,  I spent.’” 

“ So  you  did.” 

What  I saved,  I lost.’” 

“ You  saved  nothing.  It  was  I who  did  the  saving.” 
What  I gave,  I have.’” 

“You  gave  all.  You  gave  this  also  to  me;  and  there 
you  have  it.” 

I was  too  overwhelmed  by  this  amazing  intelligence  to 
say  more.  I could  only  kneel  close  to  Sib  and  bury  my 
face  in  her  lap. 

Sib  laughed  as  she  stroked  my  hair.  “ I have  heard 
of  people  crying  with  joy,  Tabby,  but  I never  saw  it 
before.” 

She  did  not  see  it  for  long.  I was  soon  laughing  like 
herself,  and  asking  questions. 

“You  were  very  sly,  Sib.  Why  did  you  think  of  it? 
How  did  you  manage  it?  Did  anyone  know  about  it 
besides  yourself?” 

“How  could  I help  thinking  about  it?  I knew  that 
one  day  the  money  would  all  be  spent,  one  day  that 
came  sooner  than  we  expected ; and  I knew  that  a sadder 
if  not  wiser  Tabby  would  stand  before  me  with  empty 
hands,  her  life  still  to  come,  and  Heaven  knows  what 
privations  to  be  endured.  I saw  that  I had  power  and 
opportunity  to  provide  something  for  that  day,  and  I 
did  so.  As  for  how  I managed  it,  I simply  put  all  super- 
fluous sums  into  the  hands  of  a trustworthy  stockbroker; 
nothing  easier.  I told  no  one,  until  I found  Anna  in 
great  pain  of  mind  at  the  catastrophe  that  had  befallen 
you.  Then  I told  her,  and  her  only.” 

“ Dear,  good  Anna!  And  what  did  she  say  to  you?” 

“ Many  glad  and  thankful  words,  such  as  a true 
friend  would  utter.  And  she  gave  me  one  warning. 
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To  keep  the  matter  a secret  for  the  present.  And  of 
all  things  to  beware  of  telling  you  or  Dermod  until  after 
you  had  come  to  an  understanding.” 

“ Wise,  knowing  Anna.  But  what  did  she  mean  by 
it?” 

She  said:  “ Give  Dermod  time  to  speak.  This  tribula- 
tion for  Tabby  will  bring  him  to  his  senses.  They  have 
both  been  playing  with  their  happiness  in  a ridiculous 
fashion.  Now  they  have  a chance  of  being  in  earnest. 
Let  them  find  each  other  out.” 

I shook  my  head. 

“ There  was  no  play,  either  on  one  side  or  the  other,” 
I said.  “ Anna  thought  I treated  Dermod  badly,  that 
he  would  speak  if  I encouraged  him.” 

“ She  changed  her  mind  after  she  had  talked  to  you 
about  it.  Probably  she  also  talked  to  Dermod.” 

“ There  was  no  play,”  I persisted.  “ There  was  no- 
thing between  us  but  the  oil.  If  the  oil  had  flowed  on, 
he  would  still  have  been  nursing  his  pride  at  this 
moment.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  you  are  a very  interesting  pair,  at 
least  to  me,  and  to  Anna,  and  to  one  or  two  others,  but 
you  are  very  far  from  perfect.  Indeed,  you  have  hardly 
deserved  to  find  your  happiness  out  of  the  confusion  in 
which  you  hid  it  away.  But  I am  too  happy  to  scold 
you;  so  go  away  to  bed,  and  sleep  after  you  have  offered 
your  thanks  to  Divine  Providence.” 

I went  with  joy.  In  the  night,  however,  while  I lay 
awake,  staring  at  the  stars  hanging  in  coronals  above 
the  mountain  peak,  visible  in  the  clear  dusk  through  my 
window,  and  listening  to  the  chime  of  the  waves  striking 
the  rocks,  a new  idea  occurred  to  me  which  caused  me  to 
appear  at  the  breakfast-table  with  a serious  countenance. 

“Sib,”  I said,  before  I tasted  my  tea,  “if  there  are 
any  debts  owing  on  the  works,  that  money  must  go  to 
put  things  straight.  In  such  a case  we  can  have  no 
right  to  it.” 
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“ I have  ascertained  all  particulars  bearing  on  the 
question,”  said  Sib.  “ You  don’t  suppose  I could  omit 
to  look  into  the  matter  from  that  point  of  view.  Anna 
assures  me  that  all  the  liabilities  will  be  covered  without 
my  savings.  Your  works  were  too  well  foundationed 
to  require  such  a sacrifice  on  my  part.  I could  claim 
the  money  as  mine,  in  any  case,  even  from  you  and  your 
scruples;  but  the  money  is  honestly  ours  from  the  most 
exactingly  strict  point  of  view.  In  a word,  it  will  not 
be  wanted,  except  by  me,  and  even  I do  not  want  it  but 
in  trust  for  you  and  Dermod.” 
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“ The  Trial  of  Vulgar  Mammon’s 
Creating  ” 

My  cup  of  happiness  was  full.  I felt  no  more  fear 
or  doubt  of  injuring  Dermod’s  future.  I knew  I was 
going  to  be  very  prudent,  and  now  believed  that  I should 
be  a help  instead  of  a hindrance  to  his  career.  Two  or 
three  happy  quiet  days  passed,  in  which  Sib  and  Heine 
were  devoted  to  the  consideration  of  my  affairs.  It 
was  one  of  those  moments  when  Time  seems  to  stand 
still  to  allow  us  to  breathe  before  he  hurries  us  on  into 
new  circumstances.  Well  for  us  when  the  breathing- 
time is  filled  with  sweetness,  and  the  new  circum- 
stances shine  on  before  us  like  the  gold  rim  of  the 
rising  sun. 

That  I had  good  news  for  Dermod,  that  I need 
struggle  against  his  urgent  wishes  no  longer,  but  put 
my  hand  into  his  and  go  forward  with  him  joyfully, 
this  was  the  burden  of  the  song  that  the  larks  sang 
over  and  over,  ringing  down  the  refrain  perpetually 
as  they  climbed  to  the  sun,  as  we  three  walked  on  the 
ramparts,  or  strolled  out  to  Bog  M6r,  or  sat  on  the  cliffs 
with  the  green  rollers  of  the  Atlantic  breaking  against 
the  rock-walls  below  our  feet. 

On  the  fourth  day  Dermod  arrived  to  drive  me  back 
to  Carrig-a-lea.  Even  now,  as  soon  as  I saw  him,  I 
felt  that  there  would  be  a difficulty  about  telling  him 
my  news.  I would  take  my  own  time  about  it. 

We  talked  about  everything  except  our  own  very 
most  particular  desires  as  we  flew  along  over  hills  and 
through  hollows.  Merely  living  and  breathing  was 
enough  for  us  both:  we  were  together,  and  knew  we 
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were  going  to  be  together,  not  only  to-morrow  and  next 
week,  but  next  year  and  evermore.  So  we  agreed  that 
the  sky  was  blue,  and  the  larks  madder  with  joy  than 
any  larks  we  had  ever  heard  before,  and  we  disagreed 
about  the  shades  of  colour  on  the  mountains,  and  thought 
it  a pity  that  the  glory  of  the  old  forests  of  Ireland  had 
departed,  and  wished  somebody  would  plant  new  forests, 
but  were  thankful  for  that  belt  of  lovely  woods  that 
skirted  along  Bog  Mor,  by  the  hill’s  foot.  We  did  not 
allude  in  the  most  distant  manner  to  such  matters  as 
oil,  or  money,  or  science,  or  factories,  to  any  of  the 
things,  in  fact,  which  could  touch  on  the  difficulties  that 
had  divided  us.  All  things  would  come  round  in  their 
own  time,  and  we  were  not  inclined  to  hurry  them. 
They  would  arrive  and  claim  to  be  discussed,  but  I 
feared  them  no  longer;  for  me  the  hurtful  points  con- 
cerning them  had  lost  their  sting. 

In  the  same  way  the  happy  evening  passed  at  Carrig- 
a-lea  without  any  allusion  to  a change  in  the  relations 
between  us;  but  when  we  were  all  separating  for  the 
night,  Dermod  said  to  me: 

“ Will  you  come  for  an  early  walk  up  the  mountain 
with  me  in  the  morning?” 

I said:  “Yes;  Duncie  and  I went  out  to  see  the  dawn 
once  when  I was  staying  here  before.  I should  like  to 
see  it  again.” 

When  the  first  rose-streaks  were  in  the  east  I found 
Dermod  waiting  for  me  on  the  door-steps,  and  we  set 
out  for  our  ramble  heavenward. 

“ Let  us  make  for  yonder  rock  up  there  that  is  just 
catching  the  light,”  he  said,  “ and  there  we  can  have  our 
talk  and  see  the  sunrise.” 

And  so  we  went  on,  hand  in  hand,  climbing,  and 
pausing,  and  lingering  to  look  round,  and  climbing  again, 
and  at  last  we  perched  ourselves  on  Dermod’s  favourite 
vantage-ground,  and  looked  down  on  the  plain  of  bog, 
and  wood,  and  sea;  and  saw  the  gold  wheel  of  the  sun 
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appear,  dragging  crimson  clouds;  and  presently  we  sat 
in  a blaze  of  light  which  almost  blinded  us. 

“ It  was  worth  coming  to  see  this,  even  if  we  had 
nothing  to  say  to  each  other,”  said  Dermod. 

“ Yes.” 

“ But  we  have  a good  deal  to  say,  haven’t  we?” 

“ I shouldn’t  wonder.  We  are  neither  of  us  ever  very 
long  silent.” 

“ I,  at  least  have  a great  deal  to  say,  and  there  are  one 
or  two  things  which  must  be  said  by  you.” 

“ Must?” 

“Well,  then,  will  be  said  by  you.” 

“ I want  to  ask  you  a question.  When  did  you  first 
tell  your  mother  about  Uncle  Ulick  and  the  museum? 
You  once  told  me  that  it  was  better  she  should  not 
know,  that  no  one  except  ourselves  should  know,  because 
otherwise  it  would  be  so  very  awkward  for  both  of  us.” 

“ I think  so  still.  It  was  much  better  that  our  friends 
and  acquaintances,  and  even  my  mother  and  sisters, 
should  be  in  ignorance  of  your  uncle’s  strange  whim, 
and  our  repudiation  of  his  claim  to  arrange  our  lives 
for  us.  Among  outside  people  there  would  have  been 
a great  deal  of  fun  at  our  expense,  which  would  pro- 
bably have  kept  us  at  a distance  from  one  another,  and 
my  mother  would,  perhaps,  have  felt  a difficulty  about 
asking  you  to  her  house.” 

“ I quite  understand  it.  I agreed  with  you  from  the 
first.  I merely  asked  when  you  broke  your  resolution  to 
keep  the  matter  from  your  mother?” 

“ Only  after  I had  spoken  to  you.  I then  told  her  the 
whole  story.  She  was  greatly  surprised,  but  approved 
of  everything  that  had  been  done.  Has  she  not  assured 
you  of  this?  You  have  had  a conversation  with  her.” 

“ She  is  an  angel.  She  would  take  me  to  her  heart, 
empty-handed,  forgetting  all  that  I could  have  given  and 
would  not,  forgiving  the  rash  pride  that  deprived  you 
of  good  fortune.” 
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“ And  now  you  are  going  to  promise  me  that  you  will 
speak  no  more  on  that  subject.  Let  bygones  be  by- 
gones. The  past  is  over,  the  future  is  the  question. 
When  are  we  going  to  begin  our  life  together,  Tabby?” 

“ As  soon  as  you  like,  Dermod . Whenever  you  are  ready.” 
“ Oh,  my  dear ! That  is  the  word  I wanted  you  to 
say  to  me.” 

“ Well,  then,  it  is  said.  And  if  your  career  is  found  to 
be  blighted  afterwards,  don’t  blame  me  with  it.” 

“ I won’t.  There  is  something  else  I want  to  tell  you. 
I have  reason  to  hope  that  I have  made  an  important 
discovery.” 

“ What  is  it  ? I hope  the  sun  is  not  going  to  burn  itself 
out  before  we  have  done  with  it.  I confess  I should  like 
to  bask  in  its  beams  a little  longer.” 

“ I am  not  an  astronomer.  I have  to  do  with  medical 
science.” 

“Is  it  a microbe?  How  pleased  Nora  will  be!  She 
always  said  you  would  marry  a microbe.” 

“‘Play  to  you — death  to  us!’  In  this  case  I should 
hope  to  say,  ‘Life  to  us!’  I hope  it  will  prove  that  I 
have  got  a light  which  will  lead  to  the  great  alleviation, 
and  perhaps  cure,  of  a deadly  disease  which  appears  to 
baffle  science.” 

“ Oh,  Dermod!  Is  it  true?  I am  so  glad,  so  thankful!” 
“ I am  afraid  to  speak  of  it  positively,  but  I have  very 
lively  hopes.  Nothing  must  be  said  until  the  investi- 
gation of  the  matter  going  on  at  Paris  at  present  is 
completed,  and  the  result  of  experiments  made  known. 
If  successful,  though  it  may  not  bring  me  fortune,  it 
will  assure  me  of  what  I value  far  more,  a distinguished 
reputation  in  the  highest  branch  of  my  profession,  and  a 
widened  sphere  of  usefulness.” 

“ You  will  be  a famous  man.  For  a long  time  I have 
felt  that  that  is  what  you  are  going  to  be.  Oh,  if  I could 
have  built  you  a laboratory!  I saw  something  in  the 
papers  the  other  day  that  made  me  think  of  that.” 
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Dermod  here  began  to  explain  his  professional  affairs 
to  me  in  detail,  and  we  seemed  to  get  further  and  further 
away  from  all  opportunity  of  returning  to  the  forbidden 
subject  of  money.  At  last  we  began  to  feel  that  it  was 
time  to  return  home  for  breakfast.  It  had  been  agreed 
that  we  might  be  married  in  the  summer,  and  still  I had 
not  said  a word  about  the  change  in  my  circumstances 
as  made  known  to  me  by  Sib.  I had  intended  making 
my  communication  before  the  walk  was  ended,  yet  as  the 
time  shortened  I grew  more  and  more  tongue-tied  on  the 
subject;  and  as  we  flew  along  in  the  gayest  spirits, 
Dermod  as  full  of  glee  as  a school -boy  let  loose  for  the 
holidays,  I merely  let  him  run  on  with  his  delight,  un- 
willing to  check  him  or  turn  him  back  on  the  detested 
subject  of  money. 

And  so  it  was  that  when  we  joined  his  mother  and  the 
girls  at  breakfast,  though  all  were  aware  that  we  had 
come  to  a perfect  understanding,  and  the  marriage  was 
to  take  place  within  a few  months,  my  great  piece  of 
news,  strange  to  say,  was  still  my  secret. 

I felt,  however,  that  I could  not  live  much  longer  with 
such  a burden  on  my  mind,  and  after  breakfast  I went  to 
Mrs.  MacMurrough’s  little  sanctum,  where  she  wrote  her 
letters  and  gave  her  household  orders,  and  I walked  in, 
feeling  that  I must  look  like  a maid  coming  to  tell  that 
she  had  broken  valuable  china. 

“Mrs.  MacMurrough,  I have  something  to  tell  you,” 
I began.  “ I ought  to  have  told  you  sooner,  but  I only 
learned  it  from  Aunt  Sib  since  I was  with  you  before. 
It  is  something  that  will  make  a difference,  but  I am 
afraid  to  tell  Dermod,  because  he  gets  in  such  a way  if  I 
mention  money.  I am  going  to  tell  you,  and  ask  you  to 
break  it  to  him.” 

My  dear  lady  looked  a little  alarmed. 

“ What  is  it,  Tabby  ? is  it  anything  very  serious  ? Have 
you  got  some  heavy  personal  debts  ? 

I laughed.  “Oh  no,  not  that!  In  fact  it’s  just  the 
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other  way.  Aunt  Sib  has  been  saving  all  these  years  out 
of  the  money  I gave  her  for  our  expenses.  She  has  been 
very  secret  about  it.  But  the  end  of  it  is  I have  got  a 
little  income,  quite  clear,  and  secure.” 

“ My  dear,  I am  heartily  glad,  for  your  sake  and  for 
Dermod’s.  And  you  were  afraid  to  tell  him!  You  are 
the  oddest  girl,  with  your  pride  and  your  scruples.” 

“ It’s  all  his  doing.  He  wants  to  do  everything  him- 
self. He  has  frightened  me  from  the  word  ‘ money  * as  if 
it  were — the  very  biggest  evil.” 

“ In  your  case  it  hasn’t  been  an  evil.  It  very  often  is. 
But  I don’t  think  Dermod  can  be  so  absurd  as  to  object 
to  what  will  bring  an  increase  of  comfort  and  security  to 
you  both.” 

“ But  you  will  tell  him  for  me?”  I urged. 

She  laughed  and  promised. 

Some  time  in  the  course  of  the  day  she  made  an  oppor- 
tunity to  tell  him,  and  that  evening  he  drew  me  away 
from  the  others  on  the  lawn,  and  as  we  walked  under 
the  budding  trees  he  said  quietly: 

“ Tabby,  I believe  you  must  think  me  an  ogre.  Because 
I wanted  to  have  my  wife  without  being  paid  a price  for 
her,  you  imagine  that  I would  refuse  to  be  glad  of  what 
will  give  you  more  comfort  and  contentment.” 

“ That  is  not  the  way  to  look  at  it,”  I said.  “ It  will 
give  you  more  security.  But  I dare  not  say  that  to 
you.” 

“ In  fact  we  are  each  determined  to  make  the  other 
feel  selfish,  or  consent  to  take  a selfish  view.  The  truth 
is,  we  are  both  equally  affected  by  good  fortune,  and 
ought  to  admit  it  for  the  sake  of  each  other.  But  the 
trial  of  vulgar  Mammon’s  creating,  which  we  have  passed 
through,  has  made  us  touchy  with  each  other  on  the 
subject,  and  perhaps  a little  Quixotic.” 

“ Then  you  are  really  glad  ? ” 

“ Of  course  I am  glad.” 
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Everything  being  settled,  and  our  happiness  complete, 
Mrs.  MacMurrough  was  driven  over  to  Castle  O’Flaherty 
on  her  car,  and  brought  back  with  her  Sib  and  Reine  to 
spend  a few  days  at  Carrig-a-lea  and  talk  over  the  event 
of  the  moment.  Sib  brought  with  her  a letter  from 
Cousin  Valerie  which  amused  us  greatly.  The  Marquise 
had  just  heard  the  news  of  the  collapse  of  the  oil-wells, 
and  was  eloquent  on  the  subject  of  imprudence  and 
extravagance. 

“You  may  remember  that  I always  expected  this  to 
happen.  It  is  not  natural  to  suppose  that  wealth  like 
that,  coming  as  a windfall,  should  go  on  for  ever.  I 
always  thought  it  a sad  pity  that  dear  Tabby  persisted 
in  squandering  it,  while  it  lasted,  on  such  whims  and 
nonsense.  Who  wanted  a tabinet  factory?  Is  not  the 
world  overflowing  with  tabinet?  You  know  I wished 
her  to  marry  a young  man  who  would  have  given  her 
a distinguished  position,  and  if  she  had  given  him  her 
wealth  while  she  possessed  it,  she  would  have  been 
placed  beyond  the  painful  consequences  of  reverse.  Now 
she  will  probably  have  to  earn  her  own  living,  for  which 
she  will  be  ill  prepared  after  her  years  of  luxury  and 
extravagance.  I must  say  all  this  makes  me  think  the 
more  of  Miriam,  who,  after  all,  had  a very  pretty  fortune, 
though  no  fuss  was  made  about  it.  I am  sorry  not  to 
be  able  to  ask  you  and  your  niece  to  come  and  stay  with 
me  till  you  have  time  to  look  about  and  see  what  is  to 
be  done.  I should  have  liked  it  greatly,  to  hear  all  the 
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particulars  and  talk  it  over,  but  I have  some  of  my 
friends  coming  from  England,  and  I shall  have  to  devote 
myself  to  them.  I am  really  grieved  about  the  whole 
business.  What  a future  I believed  Tabby  to  have 
before  her,  Avhen  she  was  here!  And  now — But  it  is 
an  uncertain  world.  I hope  you  will  write  and  tell  me 
of  all  that  happens — the  closing  of  the  factory  and  the 
selling  up  of  your  pretty  things,  alas!  By  the  way, 
what  a piece  of  extravagance  was  the  buying  of  that 
Castle  O’Flaherty!  I don’t  suppose  anyone  will  buy  it 
again,  unless  someone  takes  it  for  a bad  debt.” 

The  writer  ended  with  assurances  of  deep  sympathy 
and  condolence,  which  were,  I am  sure,  perfectly  sincere. 
She  pitied  Sib  and  myself  from  the  depths  of — well,  all 
the  heart  she  possessed. 

Sib,  in  replying  to  the  letter,  had  told  her  of  my  engage- 
ment, and  very  soon  I myself  received  a communication 
from  her  which  was  intended  to  be  congratulatory. 

“ I am  very  glad  indeed,  my  dear,  that,  after  all  that 
has  happened,  you  have  met  with  such  a piece  of  good 
fortune.  You  must  pardon  an  old  friend  for  saying  that 
your  folly  had  hardly  deserved  it.  If  you  had  been 
willing  to  take  advice  from  an  elder,  how  different  your 
fate  would  have  been!  But  it  was  hardly  to  be  hoped 
that  you  should  be  exempt  from  the  vice  of  the  age,  and 
think  yourself  less  wise  than  those  who  had  lived  longer. 
I am  not  going  to  lecture  you,  however.  It  was  very 
honourable  of  Dr.  MacMurrough  to  come  forward  at 
such  a time.  I always  thought  him  a superior  young 
man,  though  I must  say  you  did  not  seem  to  distinguish 
him  much  with  your  favour  when  fortune  was  at  your 
feet.  I hope  you  will  have  a pretty  wedding,  and  as 
Castle  O’Flaherty  is  still,  I hear,  on  your  hands,  it  will 
take  us  all  in  nicely,  and  we  should  be  delighted  to 
come.  Lucie  and  Miriam  and  Hilaire  would  enjoy  it 
immensely,  and  Lucie’s  husband  would  be  an  acquisition 
to  any  house-party.” 
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At  the  latter  piece  of  information  Reine  made  a little 
face. 

“How  nice!”  I said,  “to  have  the  Marquise  lecturing 
me  all  the  time,  and  holding  up  Miriam  as  an  example 
of  prudence  rewarded!  Oh  no,  my  excellent  cousin, 
you  have  seen  the  last  of  Castle  O’Flaherty!” 

The  de  Burgos  and  O’Shaughnessys  and  other  friends 
came  hurrying  to  congratulate  us.  Nora  was  eager  to 
bring  us  the  news  of  her  own  engagement  to  Captain 
Perky n,  who  had  got  his  company  and  a nice  little 
income  provided  by  his  father,  an  English  ironmaster; 
and  she  was  full  of  excitement  at  the  prospect  of  going 
to  India,  where  there  is  so  much  charming  society 
and  none  of  the  happy-go-lucky,  slipshod  ways  which 
worried  her  in  Connaught.  A brilliant  wedding  was 
the  first  item  in  her  programme  of  happiness. 

“ Of  course  we  should  never  think  of  being  married 
down  here,  as  if  we  were  ashamed  of  ourselves,”  she  said. 
“ A wedding  ought  to  be  as  public  as  can  be.  And  we 
have  so  many  friends  in  Dublin.  We  will  take  the 
Shelbourne  Hotel,  and  give  a proper  entertainment.” 

“ I hope  you  will  do  the  same,”  said  Kathleen  to  me. 
“ Then  we  shall  have  two  pleasant  events  to  make  the 
summer  lively.” 

“I  am  sorry  to  disappoint  you,”  I said;  “but  my  idea 
of  a wedding  is  different.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  most 
sacred  day  of  your  life  ought  to  be  a quiet  day,  and  only 
for  those  who  really  love  you,  and  whom  you  love.” 

Nora  laughed.  “You  are  so  terribly  serious,  Tabby,” 
she  said;  and  then  she  went  on  to  explain  further  the 
trimmings  she  meant  to  have  on  her  wedding-dress. 

“ If  you  are  married  in  a corner,”  she  said,  “ it  will 
hardly  be  worth  your  while  to  have  a wedding-dress 
at  all.” 

“Oh,  I will  have  something  pretty!”  I said  gaily. 
“ Dermod  will  be  at  the  wedding,  you  know,  and  J shall 
want  to  look  nice  for  him.” 
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“Oh  well,  one  must  think  of  the  company,  too,  a 
little!”  said  Nora. 

The  question  of  where  our  wedding  was  to  be  held 
was  a good  deal  talked  over.  I had  at  first  been  all  for 
Shaney’s.  I thought  it  would  be  charming  to  be  married 
out  of  the  dear  old  great-great-great-great-grandmother’s 
drawing-room;  but  seeing  that  Castle  O’Flaherty  was 
still  in  our  possession,  and  that  the  MacMurrough  home 
was  so  near  it,  and  that  the  wedding  was  to  take  place 
in  the  summer,  it  was  finally  decided  that  at  Castle 
O’Flaherty  it  was  to  be.  Meanwhile  Sib  and  I returned 
to  Dublin  to  see  how  affairs  were  progressing  at  the 
factory,  and  established  ourselves  with  Anna  in  the  old 
dwelling-house  at  Shaney’s. 

We  found  Anna  looking  very  serious  and  even  troubled, 
which  was  so  unusual  with  her  that  I took  alarm  at 
once. 

“ Something  has  gone  wrong,”  I said.  “ Does  the  Com- 
pany fail  to  work?” 

“ Things  are  not  arranged  as  yet,”  said  Anna.  “ In 
fact  there  is  a hitch.  Some  liabilities  exist  on  which  I 
had  not  reckoned.  We  have  need  of  a good  sum  of 
money,  and  I don’t  know  where  it  is  to  come  from.  If 
the  oil  had  only  held  out  a little  longer,  or  given  us 
timely  warning!” 

My  heart  seemed  to  stand  still.  This  was  a blow. 
Sib’s  savings  were  doomed.  My  little  fortune  must  go. 

“ There  is  some  money,”  I said.  “ Sib  saved  some- 
thing. It  may  stop  the  gap.” 

For  the  first  time  in  my  life  I saw  Sib  break  down. 
She  turned  pale,  and  gasped  out: 

“ No,  never.  The  money  is  mine,  and  I will  not  give 
it  to  anyone  but  Tabby.” 

“Yes,  you  will,  Sib,”  I said;  “you  will  save  the  ship!” 

Anna  looked  at  us,  from  the  one  to  the  other. 

“ I see,”  she  said.  “ This  will  be  a struggle.” 

“ I saved  it  to  enable  them  to  marry,”  said  Sib.  “ I 
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guessed  that  they  would  want  to  do  it  some  day  when 
the  means  were  gone.  And  now — ” 

“ It  is  a hard  duty,”  said  Anna. 

“Duty?  Do  you  call  it  duty,”  said  Sib,  “after  all 
she  has  given  that  she  should  not  be  allowed  to  have  so 
much  as  this  to  secure  her  own  happiness?” 

Anna  was  silent;  and  Sib,  my  cheery  little  Sib,  sat 
down  and  wept. 

“ If  Castle  O’Flaherty  could  be  well  sold,”  said  Anna, 
“ it  might  help  to  arrange  matters.” 

“ It  is  not  going  to  be  sold,”  I said.  “ It  is  a white 
elephant  that  I bought  for  my  amusement,  and  as  a rule 
white  elephants  are  not  in  demand.  If  all  fails  us,  Sib 
and  I can  start  a tourist’s  hotel  within  its  ancestral 
walls.” 

“And  Dermod?” 

“ He  will  insist  on  taking  me  without  a penny.” 

“ Yes,”  said  Anna,  “ and  so  he  may  without  uneasiness. 
Dermod  will  make  pennies  enough.” 

“ He  is  just  getting  possession  of  an  expensive  house  in 
the  prominent  position  required  by  his  profession,”  said 
Sib. 

“It  is  a blow,  certainly,”  said  Anna;  “but  Dermod  will 
survive  it.” 

“ I think  we  ought  to  wait  till  Castle  O’Flaherty  is 
sold,”  I said. 

“ Nonsense!”  said  Anna. 

When  Dermod  heard  of  the  matter  he  only  laughed 
and  said:  “We  were  not  expecting  that  money;  we  can 
do  without  it;  and  let  all  our  ill-luck  go  with  it!” 

All  Sib’s  little  investments  were  sold  out,  the  debts 
were  paid,  and  things  looked  bright  again  for  the 
prospects  of  the  factory;  and  when  all  that  was  ar- 
ranged we  left  Anna  at  her  post  once  more  and 
returned  to  Castle  O’Flaherty,  as  the  place  where  we 
could  live  with  least  expense.  We  established  ourselves 
in  a corner  of  the  big  castle,  with  one  little  country  maid 
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to  wait  on  us,  and  Paddy  as  our  major-domo.  And  here, 
I thought,  we  might  reasonably  remain  for  a year  or  so, 
for  Dermod  had  taken  his  house  while  we  expected  to 
have  a few  hundreds  a year  additional  to  his  income; 
and  even  his  mother  admitted  that  it  might  now  be  wise 
in  him  to  make  a little  further  way  in  practice  before 
increasing  his  expenditure.  These  sordid  details  were 
freely  discussed  between  Carrig  - a - lea  and  Castle 
O’Flaherty  while  Dermod  was  away  in  Paris  on 
business  connected  with  his  scientific  discovery. 

“ The  furnishing  of  a house  in  Merrion  Square  will  be 
costly,  certainly,”  said  Mrs.  MacMurrough. 

“ If  we  had  not  let  the  house  in  Ely  Place,  furnished, 
we  might  sell  that  house  and  transfer  the  furniture,”  said 
Sib. 

“ But  we  are  living  on  the  rent  of  the  furnished  house,” 
I said  (as  indeed  we  were,  added  to  Sib’s  small  independ- 
ent income),  “ and  we  cannot  turn  the  people  out  till  their 
term  of  agreement  has  expired,” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  we  must  wait  for  Dermod  to  return 
before  we  quite  decide  on  these  perplexing  particulars,” 
said  Dermod’s  mother. 

While  we  waited  we  became  deeply  interested  in 
another  family  affair  which  was  becoming  very  urgent 
in  its  appeal  to  our  sympathies.  Fitzgerald  had  grown 
clamorous  in  his  desire  to  marry  Duncie,  and  Duncie  was 
obstinate  in  declaring  that  she  was  quite  too  happy  with 
her  mother,  and  sister,  and  her  fairy  tales,  and  Nursey,  to 
leave  Carrig-a-lea  with  anyone,  even  if  he  were  an  angel. 

“ Sure,  she’s  nuthin’  but  a child  yet,”  protested  Nursey; 
“ and  can’t  they  be  lettin’  her  alone  till  she  has  got  her 
womanly  sinses  about  her!” 

“ But  she  isn’t  so  very  young  after  all,  Nursey,”  I said. 

“ Some  cratures  is  always  young,”  said  Nursey. 
“ Nothin’  ages  thim.” 

“ I thought  that  never  happened  to  any  but  the  fairies 
themselves,  Nursey.” 
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But  Nursey  only  shook  her  head. 

“ Can’t  they  let  her  have  her  sport?”  she  said.  “The 
crature  wants  to  be  young,  and  to  stay  with  her  mother 
an’  her  sisther,  thim  that  always  loved  her.  And  what  do 
they  want  with  carryin’  her  off  to  make  an  ould  woman  of 
her,  keepin’  a big  house  and  managin’  servants,  and  takin’ 
on  the  world  on  her  bits  o’  shouldhers  ? Och,  an’  sure  it 
will  be  time  enough  these  tin  years  to  come  to  be  talkin’ 
about  marry  in’  Miss  Dunciel” 
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“ Somebody  Ought  to  Do  It” 

Garrett  Fitzgerald  rode  up  to  Castle  O’Flaherty  one 
morning  and  asked  to  see  me,  and  I walked  the 
rampart  with  him  while  he  urged  me  to  speak  to 
Duncie  on  his  behalf. 

“ I know  you  sympathize  with  me,”  he  said;  “and  you 
have  great  influence  with  her.  If  I did  not  feel  that  she 
cared  for  me  I would  not  speak  to  you  like  this.  She 
does  care;  but  she  thinks  we  could  be  quite  happy 
always  going  on  just  as  we  are  now,  meeting  every 
day,  and  amusing  ourselves  like  a pair  of  children.  I 
want  my  wife;  but  she  would  rather  have  a playfellow 
than  a husband.” 

He  looked  so  rueful  while  he  made  his  complaint  that 
I could  hardly  keep  from  laughing,  which  would  have 
been  an  insult  to  his  earnestness. 

“ Nursey  says  she  is  too  young,”  I said ; “ that  you 
must  give  her  time  to  grow  up.” 

“ She  is  twenty-one.” 

“Yes,  indeed;  and  some  girls  are  wise  women  of  the 
world  at  that  age.  It  seems  that  others,  however,  are 
mere  babies.” 

“ She  is  very  clever,”  he  said. 

“ That  is  not  incompatible  with  babyness,  up  to  a 
certain  age.” 

“She  may  as  well  be  a baby  in  my  house  as  in  her 
mother’s.  Her  home  will  be  in  a beautiful  country,  with 
any  amount  of  fairies  in  the  neighbourhood.  In  fact,  I 
am  told  that  my  house  is  built  on  a ‘ fairy  pass  ’.  You 
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don’t  know  how  I have  hunted  up  fairy  tales  to  please 
her." 

“ That  is  how  you  have  won  her  heart.” 

“Have  I won  it?  It  doesn’t  seem  a satisfactory  way. 
I want  a more  human  love.  And  she  is  capable  of  very 
human  feeling.  If  I thought  she  would  not  give  it  to 
me  I would  leave  off  teasing  her." 

“ No,  you  wouldn’t.  And  you  know  you  have  got  it.” 

“Then  why  is  she  so  careless — ?’’ 

“ She  is  not  careless.  She  is  just  like  a child  playing 
in  the  sunshine — perfectly  happy  as  she  is.  Let  her  play 
a little  longer." 

“ Then  you  will  not  speak  to  her?" 

“Oh  yes,  I will  speak  to  her!"  I said;  but  I felt  as  I 
said  it  that  Duncie  would  only  laugh  at  my  interference. 

Soon  afterwards  I persuaded  her  to  spend  a few  days 
at  Castle  O’Flaherty;  and  while  we  sat  on  a turf-heap  in 
the  middle  of  Bog  M6r,  listening  to  the  larks,  I began  my 
attack  as  champion  of  the  cause  of  Garrett  Fitzgerald. 

Duncie  laughed,  just  as  I expected  she  would. 

“ Tabby,"  she  said,  “ I don’t  like  you  half  so  well  since 
you  became  sentimental.  It’s  very  funny,  of  course,  and 
I love  to  laugh.  Still,  you  were  very  much  more  delight- 
ful before  you  got  engaged." 

“ It  is  rather  inconsistent  of  you  to  think  so,  consider- 
ing that  you  are  engaged  yourself." 

“ But  I don’t  take  it  seriously,  as  you  do." 

“ Then  you  ought  to  feel  it  seriously.  You  are  wrong 
to  take  advantage  of  your  power  to  make  another  person 
unhappy." 

“ But  he  is  perfectly  happy,  I assure  you.  I intend  to 
marry  him  some  day,  ever  so  far  in  the  future.  Why 
should  we  be  in  a hurry?  I don’t  believe  marriage  is  at 
all  as  delightful  as  being  engaged.  The  world  gets  so 
vulgar  and  prosaic  when  people  turn  into  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Somebody.  You  have  to  pay  calls  and  give  dinner- 
parties, and  look  after  the  servants,  and  talk  sensibly, 
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and  pay  the  taxes,  and  the  fairies  fly  away  from  you, 
and  all  the  beautiful  dream  - things  are  dissolved  into 
mist,  and  you  see  them  never  more.” 

“Who  has  been  telling  you  all  that?”  I asked.  “It 
isn’t  my  view,  I can  assure  you.” 

“ Have  I not  seen  the  de  Burgos  and  the  O’Shaugh- 
nessys  and  a good  many  others?”  said  Duncie,  speaking 
low. 

“ Perhaps  they  never  knew  anything  about  the  beauti- 
ful things,”  I said,  also  under  breath.  “Their  engage- 
ments were  perhaps  as  commonplace  as  their  marriages.” 

“ Look  at  Nora  de  Burgo.  As  soon  as  her  marriage 
draws  near  she  can  think  of  nothing  but  dress  and  enter- 
tainments, of  how  she  will  demean  herself  to  the  world, 
and  what  it  will  think  of  her.” 

“Nora  is  hardly — ” I smiled  and  paused. 

“ I know  she  isn’t.  But  it  seems  to  me  that  all  the 
people,  no  matter  what  they  were  before,  become  the 
same  when  they  are  married.” 

“ I intend  to  show  you  that  they  do  not,”  I said  with 
spirit. 

“ You  were  always  a most  original  Tabby,”  said  Duncie, 
laughing. 

“ I am  making  up  my  mind  that  you  don’t  care  in  the 
least  for  Garrett  Fitzgerald,”  I said  indignantly.  “ You 
have  no  real  feeling  for  him.” 

Duncie’s  face  changed.  A peculiar  expression  came 
into  her  eyes;  she  picked  a fragment  from  a sod  of  turf 
and  threw  it  at  a daring  yellow-hammer,  which  was 
walking  about  quite  near  us.  The  bird  flew  away,  and 
Duncie  laughed. 

“ Perhaps  I don’t,”  she  said. 

I gave  her  up  then,  and  we  continued  our  walk,  talking 
all  the  time  about  old  legends,  and  fairy  lore,  and  the 
beauty  of  the  world  in  this  spring  weather,  and  not 
another  word  was  said  about  marriages  or  engagements. 
And  when  we  returned  to  the  Castle  I did  not  feel  at 
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all  sure  whether  or  not  Garrett  Fitzgerald  was  right  in 
his  fears  that  Duncie  was  without  the  serious  affection 
for  him  which  he  would  look  for  in  his  wife.  But  I felt 
that  I had  kept  my  promise  to  him,  and  that  I could 
speak  to  her  no  more  on  the  subject. 

As  we  walked  on,  delighting  ourselves  with  the  beauty 
of  a world  glorified  by  the  spring  sunshine,  Duncie  soon 
began  to  grow  eloquent  on  the  themes  which  had  so 
much  fascination  for  her. 

“There  are  so  many  things  I want  to  write  about,” 
she  said.  “ There  is  the  poetess  Etan.  What  an  interest- 
ing work  it  would  be  to  write  her  life  if  one  could  only 
discover  a little  more  about  it.  She  was  the  mother  of 
Cairbr^,  the  poet  and  satirist,  who  wrote  the  first  satire 
ever  written  in  Erinn.  He  had  been  badly  entertained 
by  Breas,  who  reigned  for  seven  years  over  the  Tuatha 
de  Dananns  while  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand  was  suffer- 
ing from  the  loss  (in  battle)  of  his  arm,  and  having  it  re- 
placed by  his  surgeons  and  artificers  in  metal,  who  were 
so  marvellously  skilful  that  they  were  supposed  by  the 
Firbolgs,  their  enemies,  to  be  workers  of  magic.  Until 
his  silver  arm  and  hand  were  completed,  and  made  fit  as 
a substitute,  Breas  sat  on  his  throne;  but  the  people  dis- 
liked Breas  because  he  was  a niggard.  ‘ The  knives  of 
his  people  were  not  greased  at  his  table,  nor  did  their 
breath  smell  of  ale  at  the  banquet.’  So  (O’Curry  tells 
us)  the  ancient  chronicler  records.  ‘ Neither  poets  nor 
bards,  satirists  nor  harpers,  pipers  nor  trumpeters  were 
ever  engaged  in  amusing  them  at  the  assemblies  at  his 
court.’ 

“At  last  Cairbre  came  to  visit  him,  and  instead  of 
being  received  with  the  accustomed  respect,  the  poet  was 
sent  to  a small  dark  chamber,  without  fire,  furniture, 
or  bed,  where  he  was  served  with  three  small  cakes  of 
dry  bread  only,  on  a very  small  mean  table;  treatment 
which  was  a violation  of  the  law. 

“ The  next  morning  Cairbre  left  the  court  in  anger, 
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having  pronounced  a withering  satire  on  Breas,  which 
so  acted  on  the  spirit  of  general  discontent  that  the 
people  rose  up  and  demanded  of  him  to  resign  his  regency ; 
and  Nuada  of  the  Silver  Hand  accepted  his  resignation.” 
“ But  what  part  did  the  poetess  Etan,  Cairbre  s mother, 
play  in  these  disturbances?”  I asked. 

“ That  is  what  I want  to  find  out,”  said  Duncie.  “ There 
must  be  ever  so  much  interesting  life  in  the  background 
of  the  story,  if  one  could  only — ” 

Duncie  knit  her  soft  brows  and  looked  piercingly  at 
the  horizon  as  if  she  would  search  there  for  the  reality 
of  scenes  and  figures  which  her  imagination  suggested 
in  visionary  outline. 

“ Invent,”  I said  laughingly.  “ Why  not  gather  up 
your  dry  bones  and  clothe  them  with  flesh  and  blood, 
and  drape  them  in  beautiful  colours,  and  make  them  shine 
with  the  sun  and  the  rain,  as  every  creature  that  comes 
into  the  world  must  shine  in  its  turn?” 

“Might  I do  so?”  asked  Duncie  eagerly.  “I  have 
thought  of  it,  and  tried  to  do  it.” 

“ Have  not  the  poets  always  done  it  ? Did  not  our 
own  bards  and  poets,  even  of  the  days  of  Etan,  invent 
gods  and  fairies  to  take  part  in  the  actual  battles  of 
their  kings  and  chiefs;  and  didn’t  they  do  so  only  to 
make  the  record  more  heroic  and  entertaining?  Do  you 
suppose  that  Tennyson,  in  his  Idylls  of  the  King , in- 
vented nothing  to  beautify  his  subject;  that  he  altered 
nothing,  softened  nothing,  created  nothing  when  he  drew 
the  outlines  of  his  poems  from  the  ancient  tales  set 
down  by  the  chronicler?” 

Duncie  was  silent  for  a minute  as  we  walked  on,  and 
then  she  said  naively: 

“ But  I am  not  Tennyson.” 

“When  did  you  discover  that  fact?”  I asked  gravely. 

“ Oh,  you  are  unsympathetic!” 

“ No;  my  opinion  would  be,  if  I were  asked — let  every- 
one do  what  he  can.  Why  not  go  a little  further  and 
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create,  as  well  as  record?  If  your  work  is  bad  it  will 
fall  to  the  ground  and  do  no  harm.  If  it  is  not  altogether 
good  it  may  at  least  suggest  a form,  a bit  of  colour,  to 
some  mind  better  equipped  to  do  such  service  as  you 
wished  to  perform.” 

Duncie  sighed. 

“ One  would  rather  do  it  ones  self,”  she  said.  “ There 
is  so  much  to  be  done.  The  story  of  Fithir  and  Darine,  the 
daughters  of  Tuathal,  the  high  king  of  Tara,  whose  tragic 
fate  was  the  origin  of  the  Baromean  Tribute  and  many 
wars;  what  a subject  for  a poem!  The  king  of  Leinster 
demanded  the  beautiful  Fithir  from  her  father,  as  his 
wife,  and  took  her  home  to  his  palace  at  Naas.  After 
a time  he  grew  tired  of  Fithir,  and  wished  he  had 
married  Darine,  who  was  said  to  be  even  more  lovely 
than  her  sister.  At  last  he  shut  up  Fithir  in  his  palace 
and  presented  himself  to  the  high  king  at  Tara,  dressed 
in  deep  mourning  and  lamenting  that  Fithir  was  no 
more.  In  time  he  persuaded  the  high  king  to  give  him 
Darine,  and  of  course  she  had  to  marry  him,  and  she 
also  was  conducted,  like  her  sister,  to  the  palace  at  Naas, 
in  Leinster.  Before  very  long  Fithir  found  means  to 
escape  from  the  secret  chamber  where  her  wicked  hus- 
band had  imprisoned  her,  and  she  suddenly  found  herself 
face  to  face  with  Darine.  Each  understood  at  once 
how  treacherously  both  had  been  dealt  with.  Darine 
fell  dead  from  the  shock  of  beholding  her  ill-treated 
sister,  and  Fithir  fled  back  to  her  prison  chamber,  where 
she  hid  herself,  and  died  of  a broken  heart.” 

“You  would  need  to  have  some  dramatic  genius  to 
render  that  story  fitly.  Shakespeare  would  have  made 
something  of  it.  He  would  have  invented  all  round  the 
subject,  and  individualized  the  characters.  A poor  writer 
would  hardly  improve  on  it.  There  is  great  room  for 
poetic  treatment  and  local  colouring.  One  would  like  to 
see  a literal  translation  of  the  chronicle  as  it  stands.” 

“ It  is  very  difficult  Irish,  at  least  parts  of  it.  I will 
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read  you  the  rendering  I haye  found  in  the  Sir  John 
T.  Gilbert’s  Facsimiles  of  the  National  Manuscripts  of 
Ireland. 

Duncie  took  out  a thick  note-book  which  she  always 
carried  about  with  her  in  a little  satchel,  and  we  sat 
down  on  a rock  while  she  read: 

“ Tuathal,  surnamed  ‘ Techtmar’,  or  the  legitimate  mon- 
arch of  Erin,  had  two  daughters,  named  Fithir  and  Dar- 
ine. Eochu,  son  of  Eochu  Domlen,  king  of  Leinster,  took 
Fithir  to  wife.  Eochu  then  brought  his  wife  with  him 
to  Rath  Immil  in  Leinster.  Now  that  daughter  of 
Tuathal  was  the  beloved  foster-child  of  the  king  of  Con- 
nacht. The  Leinster  men,  however,  said  to  him : ‘ Eochu, 
the  daughter  thou  hast  left  is  better.’  Whereupon  he 
went  northward  again  to  Tara,  and  said  to  Tuathal : ‘ The 
daughter  I took  unto  me  has  died,  and  it  would  be  my 
desire  to  take  unto  me  thy  other  daughter.’  Tuathal 
replied:  ‘ If  I had  one  and  fifty  daughters  they  should  be 
given  unto  thee  until  every  woman  of  them  died.’  Then 
was  given  unto  him  the  other  daughter,  namely  Darine. 
Now,  she  was  the  foster-child  of  the  king  of  Ulster. 
And  he,  Eochu,  took  her  with  him  to  Rath  Immil, 
where  the  other  daughter  was  before  her.  Now,  when 
Fithir  saw  Darine,  Fithir  immediately  died  of  shame. 
When  she,  Darine,  saw  the  death  of  her  sister,  she 
expired  of  grief.  They  were  then  buried,  the  two 
daughters,  and  the  people  said:  ‘This  is  a cruel  (garbh) 
burial,  and  hence  it  is  called  the  Cruel  Grave  (Garbh- 
thanach).  The  truth  of  the  news  subsequently  came  to 
Tara  to  Tuathal.  Tuathal  then  sent  the  tidings  of  it  to 
the  king  of  Connacht,  Fithir’s  foster-father,  and  to  the 
king  of  Ulster,  the  foster-father  of  Darine.  They 
gathered  their  forces  to  the  place  where  Tuathal  Techt- 
mar was.  When,  moreover,  they  had  met  in  one  place, 
Tuathal  said : * Great,’  said  he,  ‘ is  the  deed  which  the 
king  of  Leinster  has  done,  the  death  of  my  two  daugh- 
ters has  come  through  his  treachery.’ 
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“Thus  was  he  speaking,  and  he  made  the  lay: 

“ ‘ Fithir  and  Darine,  the  two  daughters  of  towering  Tuathal, 
Of  shame  did  Fithir  die,  of  grief  for  her  died  Darine. 

“ ‘ Great  are  the  wrongs.  I say,  it  is  great  affliction  ; 

Heavy  the  offences,  to  have  brought  them  to  meet  in  death. 


“ ‘ Fithir,  the  beautiful  and  mild,  the  daughter  of  the  high  king  of 
Tara, 

She  was  a fitting  spouse,  the  woman  taken  by  the  king  of  Berba. 

“ ‘ If  Darine  has  met  her  death  by  the  king  of  Leinster,  through 
wiles, 

I say,  without  boasting,  of  me  shall  come  vengeance  for  it. 

“‘If  my  daughters  have  fallen,  I say  unto  ye,  ’tis  no  hidden 
saying, 

It  shall  be  avenged  on  the  Leinster  men,  on  the  heroes  from  Lifi. 
—Fithir.’ 

“ What  the  men  of  Connacht  then  said,  was  that  they 
would  take  nothing  but  battle  from  the  Leinster  men. 
The  Ulster  men  said  the  same. . . . Those  of  the  province  of 
Connacht  then  took  their  way  over  Garalu  to  Nas,  and 
made  an  encampment  there.  The  host  of  Tara,  in 
the  meantime,  with  the  king  of  Erin,  marched  over 
Graf  rend,  over  Buaidgein,  over  Rige,  over  Mag  Nuadat 
to  Nas.  They  made  an  encampment  there.  The  Ulster 
men,  too,  marched  over  Esa,  over  Odba,  over  Fithart, 
over  Foendruim  to  Lethduma,  and  they  made  an  encamp- 
ment there.  The  Leinster  men  advanced  to  meet  them, 
and  gave  battle  to  the  Ulster  men,  in  which  Fergus 
Fehail,  king  of  Ulster,  was  killed,  and  the  fierce  chiefs 
of  Ulster  in  like  manner.  The  hosts  advanced  simul- 
taneously, and  they  burned  Nas  and  Aliud,  Maistin  and 
Rairind,  and  they  demolished  Bare  Bresail.  That  was 
a bare  of  undecayed  wood,  which  was  built  by  Bresal 
Brathirchend,  the  high  king  of  the  world.  The  Lein- 
ster men  advanced  to  meet  them;  nine  thousand  was  the 
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number  of  the  Leinster  men.  They  fought  a battle  at 
Rath  Immil,  which  is  to-day  called  Garbhthanach.  A 
fierce  and  obstinate  battle  was  fought  between  them,  in 
which  the  Leinster  men  were  defeated,  because  the 
right  of  battle  was  not  conceded  to  them.  Eochu,  the 
son  of  Eochu  Domlen,  king  of  Leinster,  was  killed  in 
that  battle,  and  twenty  kings  with  him. 

“ From  the  beginning  of  harvest  to  the  beginning  of 
November  did  the  hosts  of  Leth  Caind  (the  northern 
half  of  Ireland)  continue  to  devastate  Leinster,  until  at 
last  the  Leinster  men  made  peace  with  Tuathal,  that  is, 
they  gave  him  the  eraic  (compensation  mulct)  of  his 
daughters,  and  he  gave  the  kingship  of  Leinster  to  Ere, 
the  son  of  Eochu  Domlen.  This  now  is  the  eraic:  thrice 
fifty  hundred  cows,  thrice  fifty  hundred  pigs,  thrice 
fifty  hundred  linen  garments,  thrice  fifty  hundred  silver 
chains,  thrice  fifty  hundred  weth«rs,  thrice  fifty  hundred 
cauldrons  of  bronze — large  bronze  cauldrons,  which  con- 
tained twelve  hogs,  in  the  house  of  Tara  itself,  and 
twelve  beeves; — thirty  white  cows  with  red  ears,  with 
calves  of  the  same  colour,  and  with  collars  of  red  bronze, 
and  with  spancels  of  red  bronze,  and  with  their  milk 
vessels  of  red  bronze  in  addition  to  that.  Of  this  was 
said: 

“ ‘ Tuathal,  the  legitimate ; the  possessors  of  the  land  were  wont  to 
come  to  Tuathal  to  his  house. 

Ten  hundred  battalions  he  maintained  ; the  five  fields  of  Uisnech 
he  possessed. 

“ ‘ It  was  Tuathal  who  cut  off*  their  heads  from  the  provinces, 
without  disguise. 

It  was  he  that  instituted  mensal  land,  tinne  ddna , tdna  eick. 

“ Two  daughters  had  Tuathal  Techtmar ; cumma  cen  cornetdis  lib ; 

Sinia  a miecc  rata  mera.  They  were  fairer  than  the  clouds  from 
heaven. 

“ Fithir  and  Darine,  noble,  chaste.  I will  tell  you  their  history  ; 

Two  daughters  Tuathal  Techtmar  had ; an  evil  cause  of  battle 
were  the  two. 
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“ Fithir  was  courted  at  Tara,  the  warning  fire  of  the  house  of  Ros 
Ruad. 

Eochu,  the  son  of  Eochu,  from  Ailim ; renowned  was  his  inherited 
name. 

“A  beautiful  woman  was  the  wife  of  the  son  of  Eochu,  the 
daughter  of  Tuathal  of  Tulachglas, 

Until  her  husband  broke  his  faith  with  the  heresy  of  noble 
Sliabh  Collain. 

“ He  went  forth  to  white-sided  Tara ; it  was  a misadventure,  not 
an  expedition; 

She  remained  in  the  south,  on  Magh  Maghna,  yellower  than  the 
fragrant  fruit  was  her  hair. 

“ When  that  man  reached  Tara,  a hill — ” 

“ Here  the  fragment  breaks  off,”  said  Duncie,  “ but  it 
is  the  most  full  and  satisfactory  version  of  the  story, 
literally  out  of  the  Irish,  that  I can  find.  The  Irish  text 
is  placed  beside  it,  and  a beautiful  facsimile  of  a page  of 
the  illuminated  Irish  manuscript  is  given  in  illustration 
of  the  manner  and  writing  of  the  scribe.” 

“ Well,  there  you  have  history  and  poetry  together,” 
I said.  “ When  will  you  begin  to  work  upon  your 
drama?” 

“Alas!”  said  Duncie  wistfully,  as  she  returned  her 
precious  note-book  to  its  satchel.  “ Would  that  I had 
genius  to  do  it!  Someone  ought  to  do  it.” 
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“Like  other  Women  of  Modest  Fortune” 

We  were  at  a short  distance  from  home  when  we 
saw  Paddy  running  to  meet  us.  We  laughed,  seeing  his 
gesticulations  and  his  excited  face,  but  at  his  first  words 
our  amusement  was  turned  to  alarm. 

“Come  home,  ladies,  come  home!”  he  shouted.  “Sure 
there’s  an  accident  at  Carrig-a-lea,  an’  young  Misther 
Fitzgerald’s  there,  give  up  for  dead!” 

Duncie  uttered  a cry,  and  the  satchel  fell  from  her 
hands.  I threw  my  arm  round  her. 

“ Don’t  mind  him,”  I said.  “ He  always  exaggerates. 
You  will  find  it  isn’t  so  bad.”  But  the  look  in  Duncie ’s 
face  told  me  that  her  fears  were  far  beyond  my  comfort. 
We  hurried  on,  and  got  over  the  ground  somehow.  At 
the  door  we  met  Sib,  pale  and  frightened. 

“ Thrown  from  his  horse,”  she  said,  “ and  carried  into 
Carrig-a-lea.  A note  to  me  from  Mrs.  MacMurrough, 
and  the  car  to  take  Duncie  home.  I think  we  ought  to 
go  with  her.  My  dear”  (to  Duncie),  “don’t  take  it  so 
terribly.  You  will  find  it  will  prove  to  be  a trifle,  after 
all.” 

Duncie’s  agonized  face  did  not  change.  She  spoke 
little,  but  her  eyes  said  only  too  much.  Now  and  then 
a sob  shook  her.  Obediently  she  swallowed  the  wine 
given  her  by  Sib,  and  got  on  the  car. 

“ Where  are  the  fairies,  and  the  ancient  poetesses 
and  heroines,  and  the  wars,  and  kings  now?”  I thought, 
as  Duncie  held  my  hand  tightly,  and  turned  away 
her  face  that  I might  not  see  her  misery.  “ Only 
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Fitzgerald  is  king.”  And  I remembered  the  precious 
note -book  lying  unheeded  in  the  bog.  Fithir  and 
Darine,  the  lovely  sisters,  the  wicked  sovereign  of  Lein- 
ster, the  outraged  monarch  of  Tara,  the  mustering  Con- 
nacht men  and  Ulster  men,  the  big  war,  and  the  great 
tribute,  all  were  dissolved,  and  with  the  dust.  The 
present  danger  to  one  living  man  had  put  an  end  to 
them. 

We  arrived  at  Carrig-a-lea,  and  Duncie  sprang  from 
the  car  and  rushed  into  her  mother’s  arms,  weeping 
tempestuously  at  hearing  the  good  news  that  the  doctor 
had  said  it  was  not  a dangerous  hurt,  and  that  all  the 
patient  needed  to  make  him  sound  again  was  quiet  and 
good  nursing. 

Sib  and  I stayed  with  the  MacMurroughs  for  comfort, 
till  Garrett  Fitzgerald  was  so  far  restored  as  to  be  able 
to  join  the  family  circle  and  enjoy  being  waited  on  by 
Duncie,  who  served  him  as  devotedly  as  if  she  had  been 
his  wife  for  a year.  She  was  very  meek  and  quiet,  and 
as  for  him,  his  exuberant  spirits  might  have  suggested 
that  he  had  got  the  inheritance  of  a kingdom  instead  of 
a dislocated  shoulder. 

“ I think  you  planned  it,”  I said  to  him,  speaking  low, 
while  Duncie  had  gone  to  fetch  him  something  she 
thought  he  might  want  or  wish  for. 

“ I wasn’t  half  clever  enough  to  think  of  doing  it,”  he 
said.  “ But  do  you  believe  that  this  will  last?  Will  she 
not  get  shy  again,  when  I am  an  independent  man  once 
more?” 

“ Who  can  tell  ? Duncie  is  as  freakish  as  an  elf.  But 
somehow  I think  the  shock  has  made  a change,  that  the 
human  element  has  got  uppermost,  and  will  remain  so.” 

“ I hope  you  have  hit  the  truth  there,”  he  said.  “ If  I 
could  keep  her  ideal  fancies  at  a proper  distance  for  a 
year  or  so  I think  they  would  be  sure  to  take  only  their 
own  place  in  the  future  and  no  longer  prove  my  enemy. 
I have  tried  too  long  to  make  friends  of  them.  Even  now 
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I have  a new  tale  in  my  pocket-book  which  I was  bring- 
ing to  her  here  on  that  un — no,  on  that  fortunate  after- 
noon.” 

“Don’t  show  it  to  her,”  I said;  “don’t  even  speak  of 
it.  Let  her  go  on  fearing  that  you  may,  after  all,  be 
hurt  for  life,  and  require  her  ministrations  every  day  for 
about  seventy  years  to  come.  That  thought  will  give 
her  something  serious  for  her  active  mind  to  work  on, 
to  the  exclusion  of  fairies  and  visions.” 

Fitzgerald  smiled  at  the  delightful  idea  of  Duncie  so 
occupied  with  his  welfare,  but  shook  his  head  over  the 
cruelty  proposed,  to  wit,  such  a degree  of  anxiety  as 
would  quite  scare  away  her  pleasant  fancies. 

That  was  a very  happy  interval  at  Carrig-a-lea.  Every 
day  made  it  more  evident  that  Duncie  had  ceased  to  be 
an  elf,  and  had  developed  the  heart  of  a woman.  Her 
mother,  who  had  wisely  refrained  from  interfering  with 
her  child’s  natural,  if  devious,  way  of  arriving  at  a de- 
sired end,  looked  on  with  joy,  seeing  the  mists  of  fancy 
disperse  and  the  sunshine  of  rational  happiness  begin  to 
irradiate  two  lives  so  dear  to  her.  I was  so  happy  on 
my  own  account,  with  Dermod’s  letters  arriving  from 
Paijis  every  morning,  that  the  only  thing  to  be  desired 
seemed  to  be  a power  to  make  everyone  in  the  world  as 
glad  as  myself.  The  result  of  the  experiments  to  test 
the  genuineness  and  practical  usefulness  of  Dermod’s 
discovery  in  medical  science  was  all  in  its  favour,  and 
already  his  name  was  prominently  mentioned  in  the 
scientific  world. 

At  last  he  arrived  at  home,  a little  sooner  than  we 
expected  him,  came  in  looking  radiant,  as  somebody  re- 
marked to  him. 

“ And  so  I ought  to  look,”  he  said.  “ The  world  is 
made  of  nothing  at  present  but  joy  and  success.  I have 
got  your  promise,  and  they  have  given  me  a huge  good 
mark  over  yonder.  What  more  could  a fellow  desire,  I 
wonder?” 
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I made  a great  effort  to  restrain  my  chronic  grumble 
about  hindering  his  onward  course  by  too  much  expense, 
for  he  had  stipulated  in  his  letters  that  I was  never  again 
to  recur  to  that  subject.  And  so  I steadily  shut  my  eyes 
to  the  oil  and  the  factory,  and  to  our  former  pride  and 
misunderstanding,  and  consented  to  look  joy  in  the  face. 
He  admitted  to  be  a matter  of  prudential  necessity  the 
taking  of  a less  expensive  house  than  that  for  which  he 
had  been  negotiating  after  my  premature  announcement 
that  I was,  after  all,  the  mistress  of  a useful  little  in- 
come. His  wife  would  own  nothing  now,  beyond  that 
with  which  his  faithful  affection  might  be  able  to  endow 
her.  It  occurred  to  me  that  to  the  new  home  he  was 
about  to  provide  we  might  transfer  much  of  the  furniture 
and  belongings  that  had  been  so  lavishly  bestowed  upon 
Castle  O’Flaherty,  the  letting  or  sale  of  which  appeared 
more  than  ever  problematical. 

It  was  soon  arranged  that  Duncie’s  wedding  and  mine 
were  to  take  place  on  the  same  day  in  September,  and 
meanwhile  we  all  went  to  Dublin  to  see  Nora  married, 
and  to  witness  the  splendour  of  her  entertainment  at  the 
Shelbourne  Hotel.  We  read  the  report  of  it  all  in  a 
fashionable  illustrated  paper,  and  deplored  the  so-called 
likeness  of  the  bride,  which  represented  her  to  the 
public  as  a very  plain  instead  of  a remarkably  pretty 
young  woman.  Nora  herself,  however,  was  too  much 
excited  to  notice  at  the  time  the  libel  on  her  good  looks, 
and  the  paper  was  put  aside  by  her  mother,  to  be 
unearthed,  no  doubt,  for  the  annoyance  of  some  future 
moment. 

At  this  time  the  prospects  of  the  factory  were  ex- 
cellent, and  Anna  was  in  good  spirits.  The  transfer  of 
affairs  into  the  hands  of  a company  had  been  effected, 
and  the  revolution  had  taken  place  without  loss  to  any 
creditor  or  disturbance  of  a single  factory  hand.  During 
this  visit  to  Dublin  Dermod  and  I chose  a modest  house 
in  which  to  begin  our  lives  together,  and  began  to  put 
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into  it  the  various  nice  things  which  were  sent  from 
Castle  O’Flaherty  to  contribute  to  its  comfortable 
plenishment.  These  matters  attended  to,  and  dear  Lady 
O’Brien’s  promise  to  come  to  us  to  Connaught  for  the 
double  wedding  having  been  obtained,  we  returned  to 
the  country  in  the  sunshine  of  June  to  prepare  for  a 
festival  after  our  own  hearts,  and  not  at  all  on  the  lines 
of  the  de  Burgo  arrangements.  When  we  were  within 
a week  or  two  of  the  event,  a letter  from  Cousin  Valerie 
dropped  down  on  us. 

“ Dear  Cousin  Tabby,”  she  wrote,  “ I cannot  imagine 
that  you  would  willingly  be  married  without  my  pre- 
sence. You  have  not  so  many  relatives  in  the  world 
that  you  can  dispense  with  one  like  me,  therefore  I take 
my  welcome  for  granted,  and  will  give  you  a surprise 
only  broken  by  these  few  words  of  warning.  I would 
not  have  you  suppose  that  because  you  have  become  poor 
I have  ceased  to  take  an  interest  in  you.  Indeed,  I have 
tried  to  persuade  my  young  people  to  accompany  me, 
but  you  must  excuse  them,  remembering  that  they  are 
not  so  near  akin  to  you  as  I am,  and  that  they  have 
many  pleasant  distractions  to  keep  them  at  home,  or  take 
them  elsewhere.  Miriam  acknowledges  that  she  found 
Connaught  dull,  and  never  leaves  home  except  to  go  to 
Paris  or  London;  and  Hilaire  cannot  exist  but  in  her 
presence.  Lucie’s  husband  is  disinclined  to  move  just 
now,  and  Lucie  is  too  good  a wife  to  leave  him.  Under 
all  these  circumstances  you  will,  I am  sure,  excuse  them, 
and  receive  me  as  the  representative  of  all  the  family. 
I really  enjoyed  my  former  visit  to  Castle  O’Flaherty, 
and  found  your  arrangements  for  comfort  and  amuse- 
ment admirable.  But  young  people  are  exacting,  and 
prosperity  spoils  them,  as  I used  to  say  to  you,  dear 
Tabby,  in  the  days  of  your  extraordinary  affluence.  I 
am  sure  you  have  become  quite  sensible  now,  and  will 
see  things  henceforth  from  the  point  of  view  of  your 
elders.” 
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And  so  on,  and  so  on.  I folded  the  letter  in  dismay. 
The  Castle  O’Flaherty  of  Cousin  Valerie’s  dreams,  of 
which,  as  she  knew  it  in  its  heyday,  she  wrote  so  patron- 
izingly, was  no  more.  What  would  the  self-invited  guest 
say  to  our  modest  manage  in  a corner  confined  to  two  or 
three  of  the  apartments,  with  Paddy  and  a little  bog- 
maiden  to  wait  on  us?  But  she  was  already  on  the  way, 
and  must  come. 

And  come  she  did,  arriving  with  the  same  large  allow- 
ance of  trunks  and  appurtenances  as  had  accompanied 
her  on  a former  occasion.  I met  her  on  the  steps,  and 
received  her  with  as  much  cordiality  as  I could  manage 
to  feel  or  assume.  I conducted  her  myself  to  her  rooms, 
in  which  I had  taken  care  that  nothing  was  wanting. 
Then  I began  to  unpack  her  many  trunks. 

“ My  dear  Tabby,  I cannot  allow  you.  Your  maid 
will  surely  do  it.  I did  not  bring  my  own  maid,  because 
I had  promised  her  a holiday,  and  she  only  came  as  far 
as  London  with  me.” 

“ I have  not  got  a maid,  Madame.  You  must  allow  me 
to  wait  on  you,  and  excuse  me  when  I am  clumsy.” 

“Really,  I am  shocked!  You  do  not  tell  me  it  is  so 
bad  as  that?  No  maid  to  wait  on  you — to  dress  you! 
Why,  what  will  become  of  you?” 

“God  has  given  me  a pair  of  hands,  Madame,  and  I 
shall  use  them  for  myself  and  my  friends,  as  other  women 
do  who  are  of  modest  fortune.  Kindly  tell  me  which  of 
these  dresses  you  will  wear  this  evening,  and  allow  me 
to  put  it  on  and  arrange  it  for  you.” 

“ I fear  I must  trouble  you,  for  I am  like  an  infant  in 
these  matters.  Truly,  truly  I am  grieved  to  find  you  in 
such  a plight.  And  with  such  wonderful  opportunities 
as  you  had,  fortune  at  your  feet,  a lapful  of  riches!  To 
think  of  your  having  squandered  it  all,  and  left  yourself 
a beggar!” 

“ Oh,  come,  Madame ! One  is  not  a beggar  unless  one 
begs,”  I said,  drawing  breath  after  having  made  a strenu- 
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ous  effort  to  snap  the  hooks  into  the  eyes  of  her  very 
tight  corsage. 

“ No,  of  course.  That  is  true,”  murmured  my  cousin, 
gasping  a little  as  she  accommodated  herself  to  the 
increase  of  bodily  restraint  just  imposed. 

“Shall  you  care  to  wear  all  these  jewels?”  I asked  as 
I opened  the  cases  which  she  placed  at  my  hand.  “ There 
will  be  only  Sib  and  me,  and  under  present  circumstances 
we  do  not  dress  as  we  used  to  do.” 

“ What!  not  wear  your  jewels!”  cried  Madame.  “ But 
I am  so  accustomed  to  them,  dear  Tabby.  I do  not 
suppose  I could  dine  without  them.  But,  tell  me : 
surely  you  have  not  sold  your  trinkets  and  your  very 
clothing!” 

I had  no  intention  of  informing  the  Marquise  of  what 
I had  done  with  my  jewels,  or  to  what  purpose  I had 
sacrificed  them.  I merely  said: 

“I  have  always  thought  that  to  dress  in  a manner 
suitable  to  one’s  circumstances  and  surroundings  was 
part  of  good  taste.  But  that  does  not  apply  to  you,  of 
course,  Madame.  You  are  the  Marquise  de  Vareilles 
wherever  you  may  lodge  for  the  moment,  and  in  a posi- 
tion to  form  a standard  of  your  own,  not  only  for  good 
taste,  but  on  many  other  matters  of  convenience  and  of 
etiquette.” 

“ I hope  I am  not  lectured,”  said  Madame  in  a mourn- 
ful voice.  “ If  I am,  I have  come  a long  way  to  be 
thus  received.” 

“ Oh  no!”  I said.  “ I have  given  you  the  warmest  wel- 
come possible  considering  my  fears  for  your  discomfort. 
But  I hope  you  will  make  the  best  of  it,  cousin.  For, 
though  far  above  begging,  or  painful  poverty,  we  have 
certainly  done  with  luxury  and  magnificence.” 

Madame  heaved  a long  sigh  and  stood  richly  attired, 
exquisitely  bien  mise,  evidently  feeling  herself  a piece  of 
perfection  rather  sadly  out  of  place. 

“ You  say  there  are  only  your  aunt  and  yourself,”  she 
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said,  her  eye  now  caught  by  the  simplicity  of  my  evening- 
dress.  “ But  you  do  not  mean  that,  at  such  a time,  you 
will  not  have  some  festivities,  some  guests  staying  in  this 
great  castle,  which  is  so  fitted  to  harbour  an  agreeable 
house-party?” 

“ I have  told  you  the  simple  truth,  Madame.” 

“ But  the  friends  who  were  so  pleasant  to  me:  the  ex- 
cellent Mr.  de  Burgo.  Do  they  not  come  to  dinner?  Is 
that  a matter  of  magnificence?” 

“ My  cousin,  if  you  ever  become  poor — ” 

She  shuddered,  and  drew  away  from  me. 

“I  hope,  indeed  I am  sure  you  never  will.  But  if 
such  a thing,  such  an  unseemly  thing,”  I said,  smiling, 
“ could  happen,  you  would  find  that  of  the  friends  whom 
you  gladly  invited  to  partake  of  your  stalled  ox  very 
few  are  found  suitable  guests  to  be  bidden  to  your 
dinner  of  herbs.” 

Madame  stared. 

“ Dinner  of  herbs  ? ” she  exclaimed,  sinking  into  a chair. 
“ Do  you  mean,”  she  added  faintly,  “ that  you  can  afford 
nothing  to  eat  but  vegetables?” 

I had  been  feeling  a little  like  tears  a few  minutes  ago, 
but  now  I laughed  outright. 

“ Oh,  our  food  is  substantial  enough!”  I said.  “In  this 
case  the  dinner  of  herbs  must  be  represented  chiefly  by 
the  style  of  the  menu  and  attendance.  Paddy  is  not 
quite  formed  by  nature  or  adapted  by  art  to  play  the 
parts  of  butler  and  footman  combined,  or  even  taken 
singly;  and  little  Mary  from  Bog  Mor  is  not  exactly  a 
chef , though  she  can  boil  a chicken  and  roast  a leg  of 
mutton.” 

“ Good  heavens ! And  what  has  become  of  your  very 
passable  staff  of  servants?” 

“Where  is  the  snow  of  last  year?”  I said,  smiling  at 
her  air  and  tone  of  tragedy. 

“ Gone  ? It  is  inconceivable ! And  to  what  a place  I 
have  come!  And  to  a wedding!  When  all  ought  to  be 
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en  fete , and  agreeable.  Cousin  Tabby,  I must  say  that 
you  have  not  been  quite  fair  to  me.” 

“Oh,  Madame!”  I said.  “You  oblige  me  to  speak  to 
you  seriously.  You  know  very  well  that  my  fortune  is 
gone,  and  that  the  items  of  pleasant  living  you  speak 
of  cannot  be  had  without  fortune.  Under  the  circum- 
stances, I did  not  invite  you  to  come  to  my  wedding,  or 
to  visit  us  at  all.  You  came  on  your  own  invitation,  and 
you  must  take  what  you  find — the  best  that  we  are  able 
to  give  you.” 

Cousin  Valerie  put  her  handkerchief  to  her  eyes. 

“Twitted  with  being  an  uninvited  guest!”  she  mur- 
mured. “ My  reward  for  taking  such  a journey, 
prompted  as  it  was  by  the  most  disinterested  affection, 
and  appreciation  of  the  claims  of  kindred.  Pray,  be  so 
good  as  to  pack  up  my  things  for  me  again,  and  I will 
go.  I suppose  I must  stay  the  night  and  take  some 
dinner,  if  you  have  any,  or  whatever  you  can  give  me  to 
eat.” 


“ Now,  Madame,”  I said,  “ do  laugh!  It  is  all  so  funny. 
I think  I can  promise  you  that  if  you  will  only  imagine 
to  yourself  a whole  troop  of  servants  downstairs,  and 
that  we  are  making  a little  play  of  waiting  on  ourselves, 
you  will  find  things  not  so  very  disagreeable  or  uncom- 
fortable. Come,  now,  to  Aunt  Sib,  who  is  waiting  for 
us.” 

Cousin  Valerie  slowly  allowed  herself  to  be  comforted, 
and  we  descended  to  the  drawing-room,  arm  in  arm,  the 
best  of  friends. 
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Notwithstanding  her  first  scare  at  the  practical  evi- 
dences of  our  impoverishment,  the  Marquise  soon  accom- 
modated herself  to  a new  order  of  things,  and  appeared 
rather  to  enjoy  it,  although,  in  the  intervals  of  pleasant 
hours,  she  continued  to  bewail  our  household  short- 
comings and  to  pity  herself  and  us  for  having  to  live 
outside  the  pale  of  conventional  social  arrangements. 

“ Dear  Tabby,”  she  would  say,  “ if  you  could  only  spare 
my  nerves  by  keeping  from  me  the  sight  of  your  man 
sweeping  the  floor  of  the  great  hall!  He  looks  so  loutish, 
and  really  has  a likeness  to  an  old  groom  of  mine  at 
home,  who  would  appear  quite  too  funny  inside  the  cha- 
teau.” Or  at  lunch  she  would  glance  deprecatingly  at 
the  dish  placed  on  the  table,  and  would  constantly  look 
for  it  at  her  elbow.  As  we  took  no  notice  of  her  suffer- 
ings on  these  occasions,  however,  they  gradually  appeared 
to  abate,  and  we  were  happy  to  observe  that  they  did 
not  affect  her  appetite. 

After  all  she  was  not  quite  debarred  from  the  society 
which  she  had  formerly  found  so  agreeable.  The  de 
Burgos  were  hospitable  as  ever,  and,  Nora  having  de- 
parted, were  not  so  silly  but  that  they  could  conform  to 
our  necessities,  while  poor  Mrs.  O’Shaughnessy  and  her 
young  people,  in  their  own  changed  circumstances,  were 
ready  to  accept  any  simple  form  of  entertainment  that 
might  be  offered  to  them.  The  Carrig-a-lea  people  were 
very  much  with  us,  and  Carrig-a-lea  itself  was  a centre 
of  modest  hospitality.  After  the  first  week  or  so  Cousin 
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Valerie  began  to  forget  her  grievances  and  to  grow 
accustomed  to  the  vagaries  of  happy-go-lucky  existence. 
She  was  good-naturedly  interested  in  the  two  approach- 
ing marriages,  and  delivered  many  a passing  lecture  to 
the  four  persons  concerned,  both  men  and  maidens. 

As  for  me  in  particular,  she  seemed  to  have  forgiven 
me  altogether,  seeing  how  low  I had  fallen.  My  penni- 
less state,  which  I had  brought  upon  myself,  was  judged 
to  be  enough  punishment  even  for  my  unpardonable 
waste  of  good  fortune.  To  marry  a poor  man  was  a 
hard  doom,  and  to  have  nothing  to  bring  him  was  worse 
than  any  sin  in  the  catechism.  The  murmured  re- 
bukes, reproaches,  and  predictions  poured  into  my  ear 
whenever  there  was  nothing  else  to  occupy  her  almost 
invariably  ended  in  praises  of  Miriam,  and  pleased  re- 
flections on  the  really  pretty  dowry  she  had  brought  to 
Hilaire. 

Meanwhile  the  day  for  the  weddings  drew  near,  and 
arrangements  were  made  for  the  rather  original  kind  of 
marriage  feast  designed  by  Duncie  and  myself.  Seeing 
that  the  design  was  scriptural,  it  is,  after  all,  odd  that 
it  should  have  been  accounted  so  extraordinary. 

“ Go  out  into  the  highways  and  hedges,  . . . bring  in 
hither  the  poor,  and  the  feeble,  and  the  blind,  and  the 
lame.” 

That  is  what  we  did.  Our  invitations  went  across 
the  bog,  and  up  the  hills,  and  our  marriage  feast  was 
to  be  spread  on  a piece  of  green  turf  under  the  trees  on 
the  skirts  of  Bog  M6r.  Our  wedding-day  was  to  be  a 
day  of  rejoicing  for  the  poor,  to  be  remembered  by  them 
as  an  extraordinary  festival  in  their  lives.  For  some 
days  beforehand  Sib  was  busy  in  the  great  vaulted 
kitchen  of  Castle  O’Flaherty,  with  her  little  bog-reared 
cook,  preparing  nice  things,  such  as  she  had  learned 
the  art  of  making  before  ever  we  heard  of  the  oil-wells, 
or  left  our  modest  farmhouse  on  the  verge  of  the  prairie; 
and  early  in  the  morning  fires  of  peat  were  kindled  on 
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the  scene  of  the  feast,  and  “ flesh-pots  ” were  slung  above 
them,  the  odours  of  which  were  evidently  attractive  to 
the  gathering  company. 

Cousin  Valerie  looked  on  at  all  the  preparations  with 
words  of  deprecation  and  superior  wisdom,  but  with 
stimulated  curiosity,  and  expectation  of  pleasant  novelty 
unconsciously  betrayed  by  the  expressions  of  her  coun- 
tenance. It  was  all  wrong,  but  amusing,  and  she  even 
forgot  her  dignity  so  far  as  to  go  down  to  the  great 
kitchen  in  the  wake  of  Sib’s  footsteps,  and  to  admire  the 
solid,  arched  masonry  of  the  interior  of  the  roofing, 
which  suggested  the  time  of  the  world  when  O’Flaherty 
was  chieftain  in  his  own  country,  when  Galway,  the 
“ Citie  of  the  Tribes  ”,  was  a town  of  the  Pale,  and  over 
its  gates  were  written  the  words:  “From  the  bloody 
O’Flahertys,  good  Lord,  deliver  us!” 

We  were  married  early  on  a glorious  September  morning 
in  the  little  mountain-side  chapel,  which  was  filled  with 
our  humble  well-wishers,  some  of  whom  had  travelled 
on  foot  most  of  the  night  to  see  our  happiness.  After 
breakfast,  we  and  our  few  friends  repaired  to  the  scene 
of  the  day’s  festivity  on  the  green  skirts  of  Bog  M6r, 
fringed  with  the  spreading  oak  - trees,  and  backed  by 
the  purple  mountains,  before  us  the  queen  of  bogs  with 
flying  cloud-shadows  and  changing  colours,  melting  into 
the  sunny  mysteries  of  ocean  and  horizon. 

The  piper  and  the  fiddler  were  both  on  the  scene, 
and  after  the  feast  young  and  old  danced  to  the  music 
of  their  familiar  jig- tunes;  for  in  sad  Connaught  the 
old  will  throw  off  care  in  a rare  happy  moment,  and 
become  as  children  in  their  light-hearted  glee;  just  as 
the  children,  early  in  their  development  of  spirituality, 
and  experience  of  bitter  hardship,  are  sometimes  found 
equal  to  their  elders  in  wisdom. 

Cousin  Valerie  sat  apart  on  a kind  of  throne  erected 
for  her  under  the  trees,  and  observed  the  scene  through 
her  opera-glasses.  Mr.  de  Burgo,  who,  besides  his  ap- 
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proval  of  her  liking  for  himself,  had  a keen  apprecia- 
tion of  anything  genuinely  aristocratic,  waited  on  her 
with  devotion,  and  it  was  evident  that  the  experience 
was  as  pleasurable  to  our  discontented  Marquise  as  an 
unacknowledged  satisfaction  ever  is  to  a person  who 
prefers  to  live  in  a chronic  state  of  grievance.  As  the 
dancing  went  on,  her  frown  of  criticism  was  more  and 
more  frequently  chased  by  an  irrepressible  smile  of 
amusement. 

It  was  also  known  to  his  friends  present  that  poor 
Mr.  de  Burgo  required  all  his  chivalrous  sentiment  to 
enable  him  to  keep  his  own  feet  quiet,  for  the  jig- tune 
was  in  his  soul,  and  he  was  one  of  the  light-hearted  old 
who  can  occasionally  delight  in  forgetting  that  they  are 
no  longer  of  the  youngest.  All  were  taken  by  surprise, 
however,  when  they  beheld  the  Marquise  descend  from 
her  throne,  lay  aside  her  opera -glasses,  and  consent  to 
be  led  forth  on  the  green  by  her  faithful  cavalier,  where 
she  gathered  up  her  skirts,  displaying  a rather  pretty 
pair  of  feet,  daintily  shod,  and  begin  to  practise  the  jig 
step  which  the  delighted  Mr.  de  Burgo  energetically 
taught  her. 

We  who  were  happily  the  centre  and  cause  of  the 
day’s  rejoicing  were  not  able  to  wait  for  the  end  of  this 
scene,  for  we  had  many  miles  to  drive  to  the  nearest 
railway-station,  and  were  obliged  to  take  leave  of  our 
friends  rather  early  in  the  day.  We  quitted  Bog  Mor 
amid  cheers  and  blessings,  and  the  two  pairs  whose 
hands  had  been  linked  together  for  time  and  eternity 
separated,  each  going  their  particular  way  on  the  journey 
of  life  that  lay  before  them. 

For  Dermod  and  me  the  destination  was  Paris,  and 
we  were  soon  ensconced  in  a nice  little  nook  where 
things  were  exceedingly  charming  and  not  too  expensive. 
The  reason  for  our  choosing  Paris  at  such  a time  was 
a good  one.  On  a certain  date  Dermod  was  bound  to 
attend  a banquet,  which  was  given  in  his  honour  by  the 
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representatives  of  medical  science,  as  a mark  of  their 
appreciation  of  his  genius  as  shown  by  his  late  dis- 
covery. As  soon  as  we  arrived  many  distinguished  men 
came  forward  to  receive  him,  and  their  wives  and 
daughters  made  haste  to  welcome  me.  At  the  banquet 
my  husband’s  name  was  exalted  in  a manner  delightful 
to  hear,  and  a brilliant  professional  future  was  pro- 
phesied for  him.  I began  to  fear  that  I was  not  a suffi- 
ciently intellectual  wife  for  such  a man.  I ought  to  have 
been  more  highly  educated.  This  idea  began  to  haunt 
me,  and  I feared  that  it  might  develop  into  as  great  a 
source  of  regret  as  the  failure  of  the  oil.  I confessed 
it  one  day  to  Dermod  as  we  were  strolling  through  the 
sculpture  gallery  of  the  Louvre. 

“ There  are  lady  doctors,”  I said,  “ and  some  of  them 
are  very  nice.  Perhaps  you  ought  to  have  married  one.” 

Dermod  laughed. 

“ But  yes,”  I said.  “ She  would  have  understood  all 
your  work,  and  discussed  it  with  you.  And  you  could 
have  had  consultations  in  your  own  house,  without  call- 
ing in  any  other  physician.” 

“ Don’t  be  a goose,  Tabby,”  he  said  shortly. 

It  was  not  exactly  a speech  for  a honeymoon,  and  I 
told  him  so. 

“ I am  quite  in  earnest,”  I said.  “ You  are  a man  of 
intellect  in  a thousand. 

“ Why  not  say  in  a million?”  he  said,  with  another  of 
his  boyish  laughs. 

“ While  I am  only  a very  ordinary  average  woman,” 
I persisted. 

“Who  told  you  so?”  he  said.  “Would  you  like  to 
hear  my — ” 

“Diagnosis  of  my  case.  Isn’t  that  the  language?” 
I said. 

“ Exactly.  Who  can  accuse  you  of  want  of  education 
after  that?  Are  you  really  coming  to  me  for  an 
opinion?” 
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" No,  indeed,  I am  not.  I know  it  already.  1 have 
heard  it  often  enough  to  have  it  off  by  heart.” 

“By  heart!  That  is  exactly  it.  I hope  you  have. 
And  now  let  us  come  and  look  at  this  lovely  ‘ Egeria  7’ 

It  was  all  exquisitely  happy,  and  yet  I pondered 
deeply  (at  odd  moments)  on  my  own  deficiencies,  and 
tried  to  make  a study  of  what  might  be  the  most 
desirable  remedy.  If  Dermod  did  not  wish  for  a wife 
to  meet  him  as  an  intellectual  equal  on  his  own  ground 
(and  I now  felt  sure  he  did  not),  at  least  I ought  to  try 
to  understand  his  work,  his  difficulties,  his  successes, 
in  such  a degree  as  would  enable  me  to  sympathize 
with  him  in  them,  and  to  encourage  him  to  speak  of 
them  to  me  when  he  might  desire  to  unburthen  his 
mind. 

I disclosed  my  anxiety  on  this  point  to  a brilliant 
and  spirited  lady,  wife  of  a senior  member  of  Dermod’s 
profession,  one  day  when  her  husband  and  mine  were 
engaged  together,  and  I was  spending  some  hours  with 
her  in  her  elegant  appartement. 

“ My  dear,  you  are  wise,”  she  said,  “ and  I honour 
you  for  your  thought.  But  do  not  talk  to  your  husband 
about  instructing  yourself  on  his  subjects.  He  will 
think  he  likes  you  better  without  that,  until  some  day 
when  he  is  shut  up  in  himself  with  a solitary  anxiety, 
and  feels  alone,  because  the  heart  that  would  sympathize 
is  not  one  with  the  brain  that  could  understand.  I once 
knew  a man,  who  turned  away  coldly  from  his  wife, 
saying: 

“ No,  my  dear,  you  cannot  help  me.  Why  should 
I tell  you  about  it  ? The  matter  is  one  which  you  would 
not  comprehend.” 

“ And  what  did  that  woman  do?”  I asked  eagerly. 

“ She  refrained  from  worrying  him  with  her  impor- 
tunity, or  accusing  him  of  want  of  confidence  in  her; 
but  she  went  to  work  silently  in  her  own  way  to  qualify 
herself  as  a receiver  of  confidences  and  a comforter  of  a 
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tired  brain.  By  observing,  listening,  trying  to  think  her 
way  into  his  thoughts,  and  to  draw  from  him  a certain 
amount  of  knowledge  which  he  gave  her  unconsciously, 
she  gained  so  much  information  that,  without  perceiving 
it  himself  at  first,  he  began  to  fall  into  a habit  of  allow- 
ing her  to  share  in  his  anxieties  and  his  hopes,  and  to  be 
aware  of  the  causes  of  disturbance.” 

I could  not  ask  her  whether  she  was  that  woman  her- 
self, and  she  did  not  say  so  much;  but  I felt  sure  that 
she  was  giving  me  the  benefit  of  her  individual  experi- 
ence. 
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“The  Museum  has  Resolved  Itself  into  a 
Laboratory  ” 

Our  pleasant  time  in  Paris  over,  we  returned  to  Dublin 
and  took  possession  of  the  house  which  was  to  be  our 
home,  and  I was  soon  delightfully  busy  arranging  our 
belongings  and  receiving  the  friends  who  came  to  see  us. 
Our  little  nest  seemed  to  me  perfect,  with  a perfection 
which  no  dwelling  had  ever  possessed  before  in  the 
annals  of  the  world.  And  Dermod  was  quite  of  my 
mind.  Any  luxury  which  was  not  ours  was  condemned 
as  a silly  superfluity,  and  all  our  simple  comforts  and 
prettinesses  had  a charm  incomprehensible  to  those  who 
sate  themselves  with  indulgence  of  every  whim,  and 
with  continual  novelty. 

We  had  not  returned  a moment  too  soon  for  dear 
Lady  O’Brien,  who  had  been  unable  to  come  to  the 
wedding  on  account  of  the  delicate  state  of  her  hus- 
band’s health,  and  who  was  anxious  to  have  his  favourite 
physician  established  within  call.  The  very  sight  of 
Dermod’s  strong  bright  face  was  good  for  the  old  man, 
and  his  wife  proceeded  to  pet  us  both  to  the  utmost  of 
her  ability. 

“ He  will  take  the  biggest  share  of  the  best  practice 
in  Dublin,”  she  said  to  me.  “ His  name  is  already 
brilliantly  before  the  world.” 

“ But,”  I said  (unable  to  repress  a little  expression  of 
my  pet  grievance  to  this  sympathetic  friend),  “ that  is 
just  my  care.  He  will  be  thrust  into  a busy  humdrum 
practice  to  keep  up  a properly  elegant  home  for  me.  I 
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would  rather  he  could  have  followed  his  profession  on 
the  higher  lines.” 

“ What  can  be  higher  than  actively  and  personally 
succouring  those  who  suffer,  if  not  actually  saving  life?” 
said  the  old  lady  with  warmth. 

“ He  could  do  more  to  succour  and  save  the  other 
way,”  I persisted.  “ There  are  plenty  of  clever  men  to 
apply  the  methods  and  means  which  a mind  like  his  may 
be  capable  of  revealing.” 

“You  ambitious  little  woman;  you  want  him  to  be 
head  and  shoulders  over  everybody!” 

“ Is  it  not  a noble  ambition  ? If  God  made  him  so,  I 
do  wish  that  God’s  intentions  should  not  be  frustrated.” 

“ Do  you  think  they  ever  are,  except  by  wrong- 
doing?” 

“ I scattered  that  money — ” I went  on,  beginning  to 
lose  my  head. 

“ You  expended  it  on  noble  works.” 

“ A factory  might  be  established  on  any  kind  of  basis. 
As  it  stands  now  a company  will  do  for  it.  But  what 
company  will  undertake  to  build  and  endow  a laboratory 
for  medical  science?  That  is  what  I could  wish  to  do 
now.” 

“ Well,  my  dear,  if  Providence  had  intended  you  to 
build  and  endow  a laboratory  the  oil  would  have  flowed 
for  a longer  time.  You  did  the  work  that  lay  at  your 
hand,  and  you  are  now  called  to  do  another  work  than 
that  of  spending  money.  The  whole  chain  of  circum- 
stances surrounding  you  and  Dermod  has  been  so  very 
peculiar,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  everyone  has  behaved 
so  well,  taking  high  views  and  acting  on  them,  that  all 
must  positively  be  at  this  moment  as  God  intended  it.” 

I reflected  that  dear  Lady  O’Brien  was  perhaps  un- 
consciously influenced  by  her  desire  to  secure  Dermod  as 
her  husband’s  physician,  always  to  be  at  hand.  It  was 
an  ungracious  moment  with  me,  and  I answered: 

“ I do  confess  that  just  now,  only  for  an  hour,  or 
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perhaps  a few  minutes,  I have  dropped  into  pessimism, 
like  one  thrown  to  the  wolves,  and  that  I see  every- 
thing crooked,  and  outside  God’s  providence.  But  my 
ordinary  healthy  mood  of  mind  accepts  the  belief  which 
you  have  expounded  to  me.  To  say  truth,  I am  so 
entirely  happy  that  no  repining  thought  can  take  serious 
hold  oi  me,  and  I wish  now  to  declare  my  absolute  faith 
— that  Providence  will  enable  Dermod  to  do  the  work 
for  which  he  is  best  fitted,  and  on  such  lines  as  God 
wills.” 

For  this  declaration  of  faith  the  good  old  lady  gave 
me  an  approving  pat  on  the  cheek,  and  one  of  her  best 
cups  of  tea,  and  I went  home  as  I had  come,  the  hap- 
piest young  woman  in  the  world,  with  a happiness  that 
nothing  could  spoil.  Factory  or  no  factory,  laboratory 
or  no  laboratory,  oil  flowing  or  no  longer  flowing,  the  joy 
that  God  had  placed  in  my  hand  was  now  undeniably 
my  own. 

A letter  from  Sib,  who,  with  Reine,  was  still  house- 
keeping at  Castle  0’ Flaherty,  reminded  us  of  a promise 
to  spend  a few  days  in  Connaught  as  soon  as  Dermod’s 
engagements  would  allow  of  it. 

“ Reine  and  I intend  to  stay  here  till  the  place  is  sold 
or  let,”  she  wrote. 

“ That  sounds  rather  like  the  term  of  ‘ forever  and  a 
day  ’,”  said  Dermod,  laughing,  as  I paused  to  take  in  the 
statement. 

“Oh,  well,  the  place  is  delightful  in  summer!”  I said; 
“ and  afterwards  we  shall  see.” 

Sib  continued: 

“ Cousin  Valerie  is  still  with  us — ” 

“Oh!!”  I ejaculated. 

“Good!”  said  Dermod.  “An  occasional  dose  of  Con- 
naught will  do  her  all  the  service  in  the  world.” 

“ I don’t  know  about  the  good  to  others,  though,”  I 
said.  “ Sib  will  have  to  be  chef  all  the  time,  and  Reine 
lady’s-maid.” 
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Again  I took  up  the  letter. 

“ She  is  longing  to  see  you  both,  and  positively  will 
not  leave  us  until  she  has  embraced  you  and  assured 
herself  that  you  have  not,  even  already,  deteriorated  in 
your  bodies  and  minds  from  contact  with  what  she  calls 
poverty.  Miriam  still  continues  in  the  ascendant,  and 
after  dwelling  affectionately  on  your  altered  prospects 
she  always  ends  with  self-congratulatory  reflections  on 
Miriam’s  unalienable  and  not  at  all  despicable  dot  Still 
she  is  not  really  ill-natured,  and  she  enjoys  herself  in 
her  grievances  so  thoroughly  that  I think  your  good- 
humour  and  Dermod’s  will  draw  much  amusement  from 
our  cousin’s  vagaries  of  impression  and  opinion.  Reine 
and  I allow  her  to  patronize  us  to  the  top  of  her  bent, 
and  indulge  in  many  a good  laugh  at  ourselves  as  seen 
through  her  medium;  all  of  which  pleases  her  mightily, 
as  she  believes  our  amusement  to  be  caused  by  her 
wit.” 

“Aunt  Sib  is  growing  quite  sharp,”  said  Dermod, 
laughing. 

“Oh,  Sib  is  wide-awake,  and  always  was!”  I said. 
“ She  sees  keenly  many  a thing  on  which  she  could 
exercise  her  powers  of  criticism  if  she  would,  but  her 
gentle  charity  keeps  her  silent — except  sometimes,  when 
her  sense  of  humour  carries  her  away.” 

“I  quite  enjoy  her  in  this  new  character,”  said  Dermod. 
“ Is  there  any  more  about  our  cousin  ‘ the  Markee  *,  as 
Paddy  says.” 

“ Just  a little.” 

“It  is  evident  that  cousin  Valerie  is  not,  at  all  events, 
a fair-weather  friend,”  wrote  Sib  in  conclusion  on  the 
subject;  “ for  I believe  she  loves  us  all  now  far  more 
than  when  we  were  quite  too  rich.  She  delights  in  us 
for  her  own  superiority  of  wisdom  and  of  belongings,  and 
for  her  kindness  in  stooping  to  us  in  adversity.  She  has 
plenty  of  room  and  plenty  of  subject  to  lecture,  and  the 
sins  of  young  people  who  will  not  be  directed  by  their 
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elders  have  almost  given  place  to  those  of  unendowed 
persons  who  have  to  earn  an  income.” 

“ Bravo,  Aunt  Sib!”  said  Dermod.  “ But  there  is  more 
yet,  is  there  not?” 

“ Not  on  that  theme,”  I said;  “ the  rest  is  about  their 
doings.  ‘ Reine  is  a great  deal  with  the  MacMurroughs, 
and  suspects  that  Nano  will  soon  follow  Duncie’s  ex- 
ample, and  that  there  will  be  another  wedding  at  Carrig- 
a-lea.” 

“ I hope  there  will,”  said  Dermod.  “ Jack  Butler  is  a 
fine  fellow,  and  deserves  his  reward.” 

As  soon  as  it  could  be  arranged  we  kept  our  promise 
of  a visit  to  Connaught,  and  the  fine  weather  found 
us  at  Castle  O’ Flaherty,  whence  we  were  to  migrate 
afterwards  to  Carrig-a-lea,  where  in  the  meantime  Duncie 
and  her  husband  were  staying.  Then  began  a merry 
time,  picnics,  and  drives,  and  impromptu  little  dances, 
all  the  good  old  country  amusements,  including  singing 
and  story-telling  in  the  evenings,  and  it  did  not  seem 
to  lessen  our  enjoyment  of  life  that  the  style  of  our 
living  in  the  castle  was  more  happy-go-lucky  than 
conventionally  elegant.  Even  the  Marquise  appeared 
genuinely  at  home  and  contented,  in  spite  of  the  occa- 
sional speeches  which  might  lead  one  to  suppose  the 
contrary.  My  astonishment  at  her  conduct  reached  its 
climax  when  I found  her  one  day,  in  one  of  Sib’s  house- 
keeping aprons,  dusting  the  china  ornaments  in  the 
drawing-room. 

“You  see  I am  not  above  making  a contribution  to 
the  general  comfort  of  the  establishment,”  she  said  com- 
placently. “ I have  asked  Sib  to  let  me  make  the  coffee, 
but  as  yet  she  will  not  consent.” 

It  was  on  one  fine  morning,  the  first  of  the  Indian 
summer  of  that  memorable  year,  that,  assembled  on  the 
door-steps,  we  all  moved  off  in  a group  to  meet  the  late 
postboy,  who  was  seen  making  his  way  across  the  bog. 
Letters  were  claimed  and  received,  and  we  stood  scattered 
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about,  reading  our  correspondence  in  the  sunshine.  I 
examined  the  cover  of  my  most  important-looking  letter 
and  saw  that  it  had  an  American  stamp,  and  the  post- 
mark borne  by  communications  from  the  oil-wells.  A 
qualm  of  fear  seized  me.  Out  there,  were  there  more 
liabilities,  debts  on  the  works,  what  not,  to  ruin  Dermod  ? 
With  fingers  weak  from  dread  I opened  the  envelope. 
In  a few  moments  it  fell  to  the  ground,  and  I stood 
staring  across  the  bog  at  the  sea. 

“What’s  the  matter,  Tabby?”  said  Dermod,  coming 
behind  me  and  putting  an  arm  round  my  shoulder. 

“Oh,  Dermod,”  I said,  “the  oil  has  come  back!” 

“ I think  you  have  got  oil  on  the  brain,”  said  Dermod. 

“ Pick  up  the  letter  and  read.” 

He  did  so;  and  then  I heard  a low  whistle,  and  an 
exclamation,  “By  Jupiter!” 

Then  we  read  the  letter  over  again  together,  and 
assured  ourselves  of  its  containing  the  statement  that 
the  oil  had  been  flowing  a little  for  some  time  past,  and 
that  it  now  showed  signs  of  returning  as  plentifully  as 
of  yore.  And  the  letter  enclosed  a remittance,  which 
proved  beyond  doubt  the  genuineness  of  the  infor- 
mation. 

Sib  had  by  this  time  got  her  little  white  head  between 
our  heads  over  the  letter  and  had  grasped  our  news. 
We  were  all  three  silent.  There  seemed  at  the  moment 
nothing  to  be  said  sufficiently  expressive  of  our  amaze- 
ment at  a thing  so  improbable,  and  yet  so  true. 

At  last  Reine,  having  finished  her  own  letter-reading, 

7 o o 7 

looked  up  and  asked: 

“What  are  you  three  people  looking  so  strangely 
about?  Has  Dermod  just  made  another  discovery?” 

“ Yes,”  I said,  “ a very  queer  one.  He  has  discovered 
that  the  oil  has  begun  to  flow  again.” 

“ What!”  cried  the  Marquise,  with  a look  of  horror. 

“ Be  not  so  shocked,  Madame,”  I said,  laughing.  “ It 
won’t  hurt  us.” 
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“I  am  not  sure  of  that.  A disappointment  is  hurtful, 
and  this  is  probably  quite  untrue.  Do  not  depend  on  it, 
Tabby.” 

Reine  put  her  arm  in  mine  and  looked  into  the  Ameri- 
can letter. 

“God  bless  this  new  good  fortune,  dear  Tabby!”  she 
said.  “In  your  hands  it  will  mean  fresh  blessings  for 
the  world.” 

“ Thank  you,  dear  Reine.  Yes,  I hope  that  is  what  it 
will  mean.  Oh,  Dermod  — the  laboratory!”  I cried, 
breaking  at  last  into  childish  exultation,  and  clapping  my 
hands  with  joy  and  glee. 

Cousin  Valerie’s  face  was  a study.  We  could  not 
think  that  she  was  displeased  at  our  good  fortune,  and 
yet  the  disturbance  caused  her  by  the  occurrence  was 
not  to  be  concealed.  We  were  all,  however,  too  busy 
with  our  own  views  of  the  matter  to  notice  her  much. 

It  was  some  days  before  the  natural  excitement  con- 
sequent on  such  startling  news  abated,  and  we  began  to 
realize  that  another  great  change  in  our  lives  was  at 
hand,  that  Providence  was  about  to  entrust  us  with  a 
new  stewardship.  Many  letters  from  America  following 
on  each  other  confirmed  the  news  that  fresh  springs  of 
the  oil  had  opened,  and  that  a bountiful  future  was  to  be 
expected.  It  was  a happy  day  when  Dermod  drove  me 
to  Carrig-a-lea  to  tell  the  tidings  to  his  mother.  As  we 
drove  along  we  talked  of  the  delightful  things  we  should 
do  for  our  friends,  as  well  as  for  suffering  humanity. 
Sib  and  Reine  should  return  to  Ely  Place,  and  Mrs.  Mac- 
Murrough  must  have  a house  of  her  own  in  Dublin  to  come 
to  when  she  pleased,  as  Carrig-a-lea  would  be  lonely  when 
Nano  left  it.  Jack  Butler  should  get  a handsome  dowry 
with  his  wife,  and  Duncie  also  was  to  have  a fortune  to 
present  to  her  husband.  Then  there  was  Mrs.  O’Shaugh- 
nessy  with  her  large  family  of  girls,  and  the  rather 
incapable  Sam  gone  abroad;  some  delightful  magic 
might  be  skilfully  wrought  in  that  quarter.  Castle 
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O’Flaherty  should  still  be  our  holiday  home,  and — and 
— and — ” 

“That  will  do  for  the  present,  Tabby,”  said  Dermod. 
“ Stop,  and  take  breath  I” 

Then  we  went  back  to  the  other  subject  near  our 
hearts.  Dermod  did  not  attempt  to  deny  his  delight  at 
the  prospect  of  entire  freedom  to  follow  his  bent  in  the 
lines  he  should  mark  out  for  his  future  career. 

“To  think  that,  after  all,  the  hated  museum  should 
resolve  itself  into  a laboratory!”  I said. 

“We  must  allow  a great  sum  to  accumulate  before  we 
begin,”  said  Dermod.  “ We  must  remember  that  the  oil 
is  a capricious  creature,  and  may  stop  again.” 

Before  we  returned  to  Dublin  we  saw  the  departure 
of  Cousin  Valerie,  whose  spirits  had  undoubtedly  fallen 
into  a state  of  depression  from  the  moment  of  the  arrival 
of  the  news  of  the  flowing  of  the  oil.  She  predicted  the 
maddest  imprudences  on  my  part,  hinting  that  for  some 
dispositions  poverty  was  better  than  prosperity.  Little 
allusions  were  made  in  low  tones  to  the  smallness  of 
Miriam’s  dowry,  and  reflections  on  all  the  good  that 
might  have  been  done  if  Tabby  had  only  conceived  the 
noble  ambition  of  improving  the  French  estates  of  her 
cousin  Hilaire,  who  at  one  time  was  so  entirely  devoted 
to  her. 

“But  only  think,  Madame,”  I said,  “how  nice  it  will 
be  to  come  back  to  Castle  O’Flaherty  next  summer,  and 
find  again  all  those  elegancies  which  you  have  missed  so 
greatly !” 

Upon  this  she  cheered  up  a little;  but  we  felt  that  she 
had  got  a blow,  and  would  require  an  interval  of  a year 
of  absence  to  reconcile  her  to  the  sense  of  loss  which  had 
come  on  her  afresh.  Sib  believes  she  will  never  come 
back  to  us,  but  Reine  and  I are  sure  she  will.  At  all 
events  we  have  frequent  letters  from  her,  in  which  she 
continues  to  bemoan  the  indisposition  of  the  younger 
generation  to  be  guided  by  their  elders. 
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In  adding  a last  word  to  this  record  of  my  experiences 
I may  say  that  the  oil  is  flowing  bravely,  and  the  build- 
ing of  the  laboratory  is  in  progress.  All  the  happy 
arrangements  we  planned  for  the  benefit  of  our  friends 
have  been  carried  out.  Dermod’s  reputation  as  a pioneer 
of  medical  science  is  steadily  rising,  and  he  and  I are  the 
happiest  pair  in  existence. 

We  often  wonder  whether  we  should  have  met,  all 
the  same,  if  the  conditions  of  Uncle  Ulick’s  will  had  not 
been  so  peculiar,  and  whether  the  laboratory  would 
have  come  into  existence  had  there  been  no  design  for 
a museum?  But  these  are  among  the  questions  which 
nobody  will  ever  be  able  to  answer. 


THE  END 
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KATHARINE  TYNAN 
A Girl  of  Galway. 

When  Bertha  Grace  is  on  the  threshold  of  young  womanhood,  she  goes 
to  stay  with  her  grandfather  in  Ireland,  with  the  trust  from  her  mother  of 
reconciling  him  and  his  son,  Bertha’s  father.  Bertha  finds  her  grandfather 
a recluse  and  a miser,  and  in  the  hands  of  an  underling,  who  is  his  evil 
genius.  How  she  keeps  faith  with  her  mother  and  finds  her  own  fate, 
through  many  strange  adventures,  is  the  subject  of  the  story. 

“Full  of  the  poetic  charm  we  are  accustomed  to  find  in  the  works  of  that  gifted 
wri  ter.  ” — IV or  Id. 

-The  Handsome  Brandons.  J'lu®yated  br  G- 

D.  Hammond,  r.i. 

3^.  6 d.  New  Edition. 

A delightful  story  of  an  ancient  Irish  family.  Every  one  of  the  nine 
young  Brandons  was  handsome,  and  every  one  was  spirited  and  lovable. 
The  shadows  in  the  picture  hang  ominously  over  Castle  Angry  and  its 
inmate,  the  vindictive  Sir  Rupert  de  Lacy.  The  story  ends  happily  for 
“The  Handsome  Brandons”  with  the  re-establishment  of  the  family 
fortunes. 

“A  really  excellent  piece  of  work,  . . . the  literary  quality  of  Miss  Tynan’s 

work  is  its  chief  distinction.”— Spectator. 

CAROLINE  AUSTIN 
Cousin  Geoffrey  and  I.  Wlth  6 ^ull‘?f,gepIllus" 

J trations  by  W.  PARK- 

INSON. y. 

The  only  daughter  of  a country  gentleman  finds  herself  unprovided  for  at 
her  father’s  death,  and  for  some  time  lives  as  a dependant  upon  her  kins- 
man. Life  is  saved  from  being  unbearable  to  her  by  her  young  cousin 
Geoffrey,  who  at  length  meets  with  a serious  accident  for  which  she  is  held 
responsible.  She  makes  a brave  attempt  to  earn  her  own  livelihood,  until 
a startling  event  brings  her  cousin  Geoffrey  and  herself  together  again. 

“ Miss  Austin’s  story  is  bright,  clever,  and  well  developed.” — Saturday  Review. 
[46]  (17)  B 
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ELLINOR  DAVENPORT  ADAMS 

A Queen  among  Girls.  ^R60^“°nGs  | 

Cloth,  3s.  6d. 

Augusta  Pembroke  is  the  head  of  her  school,  the  favourite  of  her  teachers 
and  fellow-pupils,  who  are  attracted  by  her  fearless  and  independent  nature 
and  her  queenly  bearing.  She  dreams  of  a distinguished  professional 
career;  but  the  course  of  her  life  is  changed  suddenly  by  pity  for  her 
timid  little  brother  Adrian,  the  victim  of  his  guardian-uncle’s  harshness. 
The  story  describes  the  daring  means  adopted  by  Augusta  for  Adrian’s  relief. 

“An  interesting  and  well-written  narrative,  in  which  humour  and  a keen  eye  for 
character  unite  to  produce  a book  happily  adapted  for  modern  maidens.” — Globe. 

_ A Oirl  nf  Tn-Dqv  With  6 PaSe  Illustrations  by 

oiri  or  10  uay.  G D Hammond>  r l 3s . 6dm 

“ What  are  Altruists?”  humbly  asks  a small  boy.  “ They  are  only  people 
who  try  to  help  others,”  replies  the  Girl  of  To-Day.  To  help  their  poorer 
neighbours,  the  boys  and  girls  of  Woodend  band  themselves  together  into 
the  Society  of  Altruists.  That  they  have  plenty  of  fun  is  seen  in  the 
shopping  expedition  and  in  the  successful  Christmas  entertainment. 

“ It  is  a spirited  story.  The  characters  are  true  to  nature  and  carefully  developed. 
Such  a book  as  this  is  exactly  what  is  needed  to  give  a school-girl  an  interest  in  the 
development  of  character.” — Educational  Times. 

FRANCES  ARMSTRONG 

A Girl’s  Loyalty.  With  6 Illustrations  by  JOHN  H. 

J J Bacon.  Cloth,  3s.  6d.  New 

Edition. 

When  she  was  still  but  a child,  Helen  Grant  received  from  her  grand- 
father, on  his  death-bed,  a secret  message.  The  brief  words  remained 
fast  in  her  memory,  and  dominated  her  whole  career.  She  was  loyal  to 
her  trust,  however,  and  to  her  friends  in  the  hour  of  their  need.  For  the 
girl  was  possessed  of  that  quick  courage  which  leaps  up  in  a shy  nature 
when  evil-doers  have  to  be  unmasked,  and  wrongs  made  right. 

“The  one  book  for  girls  that  stands  out  this  year  is  Miss  Frances  Armstrong’s 
A Girl’s  Loyalty.” — Review  of  Reviews. 

MRS.  HERBERT  MARTIN 

The  Two  Dorothys:  ^at™e  2f°r6®rls'  lllus' 

In  this  story  the  shy,  dreamy,  unselfish  Dorothy  Heriot  comes  to  live 
with  her  great-aunt,  the  other  Dorothy.  This  old  lady  is  kind  enough,  but 
her  discipline  is  unsympathetic.  But  the  younger  Dorothy’s  loving,  unselfish 
nature  wins  upon  the  proud  old  lady,  and  the-end  is  happiness. 

“Will  not  only  interest  and  please  all  girls,  but  will  also  stimulate  and  encourage 
to  better  and  higher  things,  youthful  hopes  and  ambitions.”—  The  Lady. 
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BLACKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


ETHEL  F.  HEDDLE 

Strangers  in  the  Land.  “‘"d  HAROLD 

o Copping.  6s. 

Two  old  maiden  ladies  and  their  charming  young  friend,  Elspeth  Mac- 
donald, voyage  to  the  beautiful  island  of  Java  on  a quest  that  involves  a 
story  of  uncommon  interest.  In  the  course  of  a series  of  exciting  adven- 
tures, Elspeth  unwittingly  makes  a discovery  which  seriously  affects  her 
friends.  Towards  the  close  the  narrative  is  darkened  by  tragedy,  but  a 
flood  of  sunshine  is  thrown  on  the  final  chapter  by  the  happy  ending  of 
a pleasant  love-story. 

“ Apart  from  providing  the  best  of  entertainment,  this  book  is  noteworthy  as 
stimulating  high  ideals  of  life  and  action,  and  renewing  faith  in  lofty  and  chivalrous 
sentiment  as  a factor  in  human  service.  ’ — Dundee  Advertiser. 

-An  Original  Girl.  ™ith  8 fu"'page  IUufatiQns  b>' 

o Gordon  Browne.  6s. 

Christobel  Beauchamp  makes  her  living  by  typewriting  in  an  office  till 
chance  throws  her  across  the  path  of  Lady  Anne  Prideaux,  her  grand- 
mother. Her  mother  had  made  a mesalliance  by  marrying  an  actor.  Lady 
Anne  desires  to  adopt  Christobel,  but  the  girl  prefers  to  help  her  father. 
The  story  tells  how  the  poor  actor  at  last  receives  his  “call”,  and  ends 
with  the  promise  of  good  fortune  for  Christobel  and  her  devoted  lover. 

“ A very  clever,  well-constructed  tale  is  this,  and  we  wish  it  success.” 

—British  Weekly. 

-A  Mystery  of  St.  Rule’s,  w.tii 8 inu^rations 

Hammond,  r.i.  6s. 

“The  author  has  been  amazingly  successful  in  keeping  her  secret  almost  to  the 
end.  Yet  the  mystery  attending  a stolen  diamond  of  great  value  is  so  skilfully 
handled  that  several  perfectly  innocent  persons  seem  all  but  hopelessly  identified 
with  the  disappearance  of  the  gem.  Cleverly,  however,  as  this  aspect  of  the  story 
has  been  managed,  it  has  other  sources  of  strength.” — Scotsmati. 

“The  chief  interest  . . . lies  in  the  fascinating  young  adventuress,  who  finds 
a temporary  nest  in  the  old  professor’s  family,  and  wins  all  hearts  in  St.  Rule’s  by 
her  beauty  and  her  sweetness.” — Morning  Leader. 

SARAH  DOUDNEY 

Under  False  Colours.  With  6 Illustrations.  3^.  6 d. 

A story  which  will  attract  readers  of  all  ages  and  of  either  sex.  The 
incidents  of  the  plot,  arising  from  the  thoughtless  indulgence  of  a deceptive 
freak,  are  exceedingly  natural,  and  the  keen  interest  of  the  narrative  is  sus- 
tained from  beginning  to  end.  Under  False  Colours  is  a book  which  will 
rivet  the  attention,  amuse  the  fancy,  and  touch  the  heart. 

“This  is  a charming  story,  abounding  in  delicate  touches  of  sentiment  and  pathos. 
Its  plot  is  skilfully  contrived.  It  will  be  read  with  a warm  interest  by  every  girl  who 
takes  it  up.” — Scotsman . 
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BLACK  IE'S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


ROSA  MULHOLLAND  (LADY  GILBERT) 


Cynthia’s  Bonnet  Shop.  ^ 'dema'nhTmTkIx'd 

R.I.  5-S-. 

Cynthia,  one  of  three  charming  lively  sisters  of  an  impoverished  Con- 
naught family,  desires  to  make  money  for  the  sake  of  her  delicate  mother. 
Cynthia  and  her  star-struck  sister  Befind  go  to  London,  the  former  to 
open  a bonnet  shop,  which  becomes  a great  success,  and  the  other  to 
pursue  the  study  of  astronomy.  How  both  girls  find  new  interests  in 
life,  more  important  even  than  bonnet  shop  or  star-gazing,  is  described 
with  mingled  humour  and  pathos. 

“Just  of  the  kind  to  please  and  fascinate  a host  of  girl  readers.’’ 

— Liverpool  Mercury. 


-The  Girls  of  Banshee  Castle.  )v'th 6 i"uKs‘ 

trations  by 

John  H.  Bacon.  3s.  6 d.  New  Edition. 

Three  girls,  with  an  old  governess,  migrate  from  Kensington  to  the 
West  of  Ireland.  Belonging  as  they  do  to  “the  ould  family”,  the  girls 
are  made  heartily  welcome  in  the  cabins  of  the  peasantry,  where  they 
learn  many  weird  and  curious  tales  from  the  folk-lore  of  the  district.  An 
interesting  plot  runs  through  the  narrative,  but  the  charm  of  the  story  lies 
in  its  happy  mingling  of  Irish  humour  and  pathos. 

“Is  told  with  grace,  and  brightened  by  a knowledge  of  Irish  folk-lore,  making  it 
a perfect  present  for  a girl  in  her  teens.” — Truth. 


r^1*G  nnpfffl  • A Girl’s  Story  of  Herself.  With  6 full-page 
c c * Illustrations  by  Lockhart  Bogle.  3s. 

The  story  of  a changeling  who  is  suddenly  transferred  to  the  position  of 
a rich  English  heiress.  She  develops  into  a good  and  accomplished  woman, 
and  has  gained  too  much  love  and  devotion  to  be  a sufferer  by  the  surrender 
of  her  estates. 


ANNIE  E.  ARMSTRONG 

Three  Bright  Girls,  with  e fan-page  illustrations 

£>  by  W.  Parkinson.  3s.  6 d. 

By  a sudden  turn  of  fortune’s  wheel  the  three  heroines  are  brought  down 
from  a household  of  lavish  comfort  to  meet  the  incessant  cares  and  worries 
of  those  who  have  to  eke  out  a very  limited  income.  The  charm  of  the 
story  lies  in  the  cheery  helpfulness  of  spirit  developed  in  the  girls  by  their 
changed  circumstances. 

“ Ever  bright  and  cheerful,  they  influence  other  lives,  and  at  last  they  come  out 
of  their  trials  with  honour  to  themselves  and  benefits  to  all  about  them.” 


BLA  CAVE’S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


ELIZA  F.  POLLARD 

Fr>r  thr  R erl  Roqp  With  4 Illustrations  bY  James 

1 VI  U1C  1VCU  Durden.  2j.  6d. 

A gipsy  finds  a little  gill  in  the  forest  of  Wimbourne,  after  the  sacking 
of  the  castle  by  the  Yorkists.  He  carries  her  to  the  camp  and  she  is 
adopted  by  the  tribe.  The  story  tells  how,  when  some  years  later  Mar- 
garet of  Anjou  and  her  son  are  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  England,  the  gipsy 
girl  follows  the  fortunes  of  the  exiled  queen,  and  by  what  curious  chain  of 
events  her  own  origin  is  discovered. 

“ This  is  a good  story,  and  of  special  interest  to  lovers  of  historical  romance.” 

— Court  Circular. 


-The  Doctor’s  Niece. 


With  6 Illustrations  by 
Sydney  Cowell.  3s.  6 d. 


The  scene  of  this  charming  story  is  laid  in  Brittany  at  the  end  of  the 
eighteenth  century.  The  heroine  is  educated  considerably  above  her 
station.  When  she  is  about  sixteen  she  becomes  companion  to  a little 
girl  at  a neighbouring  chateau.  Her  charge  mysteriously  disappears  during 
a peasant  rebellion,  and  she  goes  out  into  the  woods  to  find  her.  The 
result  of  the  adventure  is  that  Rosette  discovers  her  mother,  who  proves 
to  be  the  rightful  owner  of  the  chateau,  and  the  tale  ends  happily. 

“Full  of  mystery,  adventure,  and  a winning  simplicity.” — Bookman. 


-The  King’s  Signet:  ^he ,St0ry„70f /„,Huguenot 

o o Family.  With  6 Illustrations 

by  G.  Demain  Hammond,  r.i.  3s.  6 d. 

This  story  relates  the  adventures  of  a noble  Huguenot  family,  driven 
out  of  their  chateau  by  the  dragoons  after  the  Revocation  of  the  Edict  of 
Nantes.  A friend  of  the  family,  Claudine  Malot,  who  is  also  a Huguenot, 
but  a protegee  of  Madame  de  Maintenon,  possesses  a talisman,  by  means 
of  which  she  saves  many  lives ; but  this  brings  trouble  upon  her,  and  she 
has  to  leave  France.  The  adventures  lead  to  the  battle  of  the  Boyne, 
and  to  the  happy  reunion  of  the  scattered  family  in  Ireland. 

“A  stirring  tale  of  the  persecution  of  the  Huguenots  clearly  and  touchingly  told.” 

— Guardian. 

BESSIE  MARCHANT 

Three  Girls  on  a Ranch:  a story  of  New 

Mexico.  Illus- 
trated. 2s.  6 d. 

The  Lovell  family  emigrate  from  England  to  New  Mexico.  Mr.  Lovell 
is  delicate  and  unfit  for  farming,  but  the  three  eldest  girls  take  upon  them- 
selves the  burden  of  working  the  ranch.  They  have  adventures  of  a 
perilous  kind,  and  the  story  of  their  mishaps  and  how  they  overcame  them 
is  throughout  both  exciting  and  stimulating. 

“ A story  with  a fresh,  bright  theme,  well  handled.” — Nottingham  Guardian. 
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BLA  OKIE’S  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Little  Lady  Clare.  Illustrated.  2 s.  6 d. 

The  little  Lady  Clare  inherits  the  responsibilities  of  an  ancestry  and  a 
family  feud,  but  the  estates  and  title  of  her  father  fall  to  the  hated  branch 
of  the  family.  The  child,  however,  works  out  for  herself  the  problem  of 
the  divided  house,  which  is  at  last  united  again  in  a romantic  manner. 

“ Reminds  us  in  its  quaintness  and  tender  pathos  of  Mrs.  Ewing’s  delightful  tales. 
The  characters  are  very  real  and  lifelike.  Is  quite  one  of  the  best  stories  Miss  Green 
has  yet  given  us.” — Literary  World. 

SARAH  TYTLER 

A Loyal  Little  Maid.  ™'h  4 page  Illustrations  by 
J Paul  Hardy.  2 s.  6 d. 

This  pretty  story  is  founded  on  a romantic  episode  of  Mar’s  rebellion. 
A little  girl  has  information  which  concerns  the  safety  of  her  father  in  hid- 
ing, and  this  she  firmly  refuses  to  divulge  to  a king’s  officer.  She  is  lodged 
in  the  Tolbooth,  where  she  finds  a boy  champion,  whom  in  future  years  she 
rescues  in  Paris  from  the  lettrede  cachet  which  would  bury  him  in  the  Bastille. 

“ Has  evidently  been  a pleasure  to  write,  and  makes  very  enjoyable  reading.  ” 

— Literature. 


~ Gll*l  Neighbours.  With  6 Illustrations.  3-r. 

A story  for  girls,  told  in  that  quaint,  delightful  fashion  which  has  made 
Miss  Tytler’s  books  so  popular  and  attractive.  The  introduction  of  the 
two  young  ladies  from  London,  who  represent  the  modern  institutions  of 
professional  nursing  and  schools  of  cookery,  is  very  happily  effected. 

“One  of  the  most  effective  and  quietly  humorous  of  Miss  Sarah  Tytler’s  stories. 
Very  healthy,  very  agreeable,  and  very  well  written.” — The  Spectator. 

ALICE  CORKRAN 
Margery  Merton’s  Girlhood.  Wlth1]<?  f'ulu 

O J page  Illustra- 

tions by  Gordon  Browne.  2s . 6 d. 

The  experiences  of  an  orphan  girl  who  in  infancy  is  left  by  her  father — an 
officer  in  India — to  the  care  of  an  elderly  aunt  residing  near  Paris.  The 
accounts  of  the  various  persons  who  have  an  after  influence  on  the  story  are 
singularly  vivid. 

“ Margery  Merton's  Girlhood  is  a piece  of  true  literature,  as  dainty  as  it  is  deli- 
cate, and  as  sweet  as  it  is  simple.” — Woman's  World. 
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From  THE  FOUR  MISS  WHITTINGTONS 


Bv  Geraldine  Mockler 


(See  page  23) 


From  CYNTHIA'S  BONNET  SHOT 


By  Rosa  Mulholland 


(See  page  20) 


BL  A CRIES  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


GERALDINE  MOCKLER 

The  Four  Miss  Whittingtons:  cirfs^wlth 

8 full-page  Illustrations  by  Charles  M.  Sheldon.  5 s. 

This  story  tells  how  four  sisters,  left  alone  in  the  world,  went  to  London 
to  seek  their  fortunes.  They  had  between  them  ^400,  and  this  they  re- 
solved to  spend  on  training  themselves  for  the  different  careers  for  which 
they  were  severally  most  fitted.  On  their  limited  means  this  was  hard 
work,  but  their  courageous  experiment  was  on  the  whole  very  successful. 

“A  story  of  endeavour,  industry,  and  independence  of  spirit.” — World. 

ALICE  STRONACH 
A Newnham  Friendship.  ^,t*nsfUbyPHAROLD 

Copping.  3s.  6 d. 

A sympathetic  description  of  life  at  Newnham  College.  After  the  tripos 
excitements,  some  of  the  students  leave  their  dream-world  of  study  and 
talk  of  “cocoas”  and  debates  and  athletics  to  begin  their  work  in  the  real 
world.  Men  students  play  their  part  in  the  story,  and  in  the  closing 
chapters  it  is  suggested  that  marriage  has  its  place  in  a girl  graduate’s  life. 

“ Foremost  among  all  the  gift-books  suitable  for  school-girls  this  season  stands  Miss 
Alice  Stronach’s  A Newnham  Friendship." — Daily  Graphic. 

BESSIE  MARCHANT 
A Heroine  of  the  Sea.  Illustrated  by  a.  m‘lel- 

LAN.  35-.  6 a. 

Maudie’s  home  was  on  the  wild  westerly  shore  of  Vancouver  Island,  and 
she  earned  her  living  by  fishing  in  the  Inlet,  heartily  despising  all  merely 
feminine  occupations,  and  not  even  knowing  that  she  was  beautiful.  Then 
changes  come,  and  Maudie  awakes  to  the  charm  of  a domestic  life.  Clouds 
gather  about  the  home,  and  many  troubles  intervene  before  the  mystery 
is  at  last  happily  cleared  away. 

“A  genuine  tale  of  adventure  for  girls,  and  girls  will  thoroughly  enjoy  it.” — Academy. 

-Three  Girls  on  a Ranch:  a story  ofNe* 

Mexico.  With  4 

page  Illustrations  by  W.  E.  Webster,  'is.  6 d. 

The  Lovell  family  emigrate  from  England  to  New  Mexico,  where  they 
settle  on  a ranch.  Mr.  Lovell  is  delicate  and  unfit  for  farming,  but  the 
three  eldest  girls  take  upon  themselves  the  burden  of  working  the  ranch. 
They  have  adventures  of  a perilous  kind,  and  the  story  of  their  mishaps 
and  how  they  overcame  them  is  throughout  both  exciting  and  stimulating. 
“A  story  with  a fresh,  bright  theme,  well  handled.” — Nottingham  Guardian. 

“ A rousing  book  for  young  people.” —Queen. 
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BL A OKIES  BOOKS  FOR  GIRLS 


MRS.  HENRY  CLARKE 

The  Fairclough  Family,  ^ha'mmon^^r^ 

Cloth,  $s.  6 d. 

It  was  matter  for  amazement  when  Ronald  Hammersley  fell  in  love 
with  Kathy  Fairclough,  who  was  considered  a blue-stocking,  instead  of 
with  her  younger  sister  Nell,  whom  Mrs.  Hammersley  had  chosen  for 
him.  Why  Mrs.  Hammersley  desired  her  wealthy  stepson  to  marry  one 
of  Dr.  Fairclough’s  penniless  daughters  was  a secret.  How  the  secret 
became  known,  and  nearly  wrecked  the  happiness  of  Kathy  and  Ronald, 
is  told  in  the  story.  But  all  ends  well,  and  to  the  sound  of  marriage  bells. 
“ One  of  those  stories  which  all  girls  enjoy.” — IVorld. 

J.  M.  CALLWELL 
A Little  Irish  Girl.  I,luf.rated  by  H-  CoppING- 

2S.  6 d. 

An  orphaned  family  inherit  a small  property  on  the  coast  of  Clare.  The 
two  youngest  members  of  the  party  have  some  thrilling  adventures  in  their 
western  home.  They  encounter  seals,  smugglers,  and  a ghost,  and  lastly, 
by  most  startling  means,  they  succeed  in  restoring  their  eldest  brother  to 
his  rightful  place  as  heir  to  the  ancestral  estates. 

“Sure  to  prove  of  thrilling  interest  to  both  boys  and  girls.” — Literary  World. 

E.  EVERETT-GREEN 

Miriam’s  Ambition.  With  Illustrations.  2 s.  6d. 

Miriam’s  ambition  is  to  make  someone  happy,  and  her  endeavour  carries 
with  it  a train  of  incident,  solving  a mystery  which  had  thrown  a shadow 
over  several  lives.  A charming  foil  to  her  grave  elder  sister  is  to  be  found 
in  Miss  Babs,  a small  coquette  of  five,  whose  humorous  child-talk  is  so 
attractive. 

“ Miss  Everett-Green’s  children  are  real  British  boys  and  girls,  not  small  men 
and  women.  Babs  is  a charming  little  one.” — Liverpool  Mercury. 


ELLINOR  DAVENPORT  ADAMS 


Those  Twins! 


With  a Frontispiece  and  28  Illustra- 
tions by  S.  B.  Pearce.  2 s.  6d. 


Two  little  rogues  are  the  twins,  Horatio  and  Tommy ; but  loyal-hearted 
and  generous  to  boot,  and  determined  to  resist  the  stern  decree  of  their 
aunt  that  they  shall  forsake  the  company  of  their  scapegrace  grown-up 
cousin  Algy.  So  they  deliberately  set  to  work  to  “ reform  ” the  scape- 
grace; and  succeed  so  well  that  he  wins  back  the  love  of  bis  aunt. 
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Blackie  Sc  Son’s 
Illustrated  Books  for  Children 


CHARLES  ROBINSON— WALTER 
JERROLD 

The  Big  Book  of  Nursery  Rhymes. 

Selected  and  edited  by  Walter  Jerrold.  With  nearly  400  Il- 
lustrations in  Colour  or  Black-and- White  by  CHARLES  ROBINSON. 
Large  4to,  cloth  elegant,  gilt  edges,  ys.  6 d.  net. 

This  beautiful  volume,  in  which  Mr.  Charles  Robinson  has  interpreted 
with  delightful  humour  and  rare  artistic  skill  the  old  familiar  rhymes  of  the 
nursery,  will  be  an  unfailing  source  of  pleasure  to  children  of  all  ages. 
The  pictures  are  bold,  clear,  and  direct,  as  befits  a book  intended  in  the 
first  place  for  little  folk,  but  they  exhibit  at  the  same  time  a power  of 
draughtsmanship  that  will  give  the  volume  a permanent  artistic  value. 

“ This  is  a really  magnificent  gift-book  for  quite  little  children.” 

— Saturday  Review. 

JOHN  HASSALL— CLIFTON  BING- 
HAM 

Six  and  Twenty  Boys  and  Girls.  .p^“re^sy 

SALL  ; Verses  by  Clifton  Bingham.  25  pages  in  full  colour, 
and  24  pages  of  letterpress.  Picture  boards,  9 inches  by  1 1 X 
inches,  cloth  back,  3^.  6 d. ; also  cloth  elegant,  5^. 

Most  of  us  know  some  at  least  of  the  little  girls  and  boys  portrayed  by 
Mr.  Hassall  in  this  amusing  picture-book.  As  depicted  with  Mr.  HassalTs 
inimitable  skill,  and  described  in  humorous  verse  by  Mr.  Bingham,  they 
may  challenge  comparison  with  the  classic  Struwwelpeter.  Each  picture 
is  not  only  attractive  and  amusing  in  itself,  but  furnishes  a hint  of  virtues 
to  be  imitated  or  faults  to  be  avoided. 

“ A most  original  picture-book.” — World. 


MRS.  PERCY  DEARMER 

Roundabout  Rhymes.  Wlth  20  fan-page  iiiustra- 

J tions  in  colour  by  Mrs. 

Percy  Dearmer.  Imperial  8vo,  cloth  extra,  2 s.  6 d. 

A charming  volume  of  verses  and  colour  pictures  for  little  folk — rhymes 
and  pictures  about  most  of  the  everyday  events  of  nursery  life. 

“ The  best  verses  written  for  children  since  Stevenson’s  Child's  Ga?'deu.” 

— The  Guardian. 
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BLA  OKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


STEWART  ORR— JOHN  BRYMER 

Gammon  and  Spinach. 

BRYMER.  Cover  design  and  24  pages  in  Full  Colour.  Picture 
boards,  cloth  back,  6j. 

In  Gammon  and  Spinach  Mr.  Stewart  Orr  has  produced  a picture-book 
unique  of  its  kind.  Nothing  could  be  more  droll  than  the  situations  in 
which  he  represents  the  frog,  the  pig,  the  mouse,  the  elephant,  and  the 
other  well-known  characters  who  appear  in  his  pages.  Little  folk  will 
find  in  these  pictures  a source  of  endless  delight,  and  the  artistic  skill 
which  they  display  will  have  a special  appeal  to  children  of  an  older 
growth. 

“Merry  and  handsome  enough  to  make  thousands  of  friends  among  little  folk, 
what  with  its  original  verses  and  its  amusing  pictures.” — Literary  World. 

“The  book  should  attain  a wide  popularity  in  the  nursery.” — Morning  Post. 


-Two  Merry  Mariners.  £icture*  by  Stewart 

J Orr;  Verses  by  John 

Brymer.  Cover  design  and  24  pages  in  full  colour.  Picture 
boards,  cloth  back,  6s. 

This  delightful  volume  tells  in  picture  and  verse  how  Dick  and  his  friend  the 
Hare  sailed  to  the  Downy  Isle,  the  adventures  they  met  with  in  that  strange 
country,  their  encounter  with  the  Dragon,  and  their  remarkable  voyage  home. 
Mr.  Orr  exhibits  in  these  designs  a rare  combination  of  humorous  invention 
with  brilliant  draughtsmanship  and  command  of  colour,  and  the  author  supports 
him  with  a series  of  racy  verses. 

“The  illustrations  are  masterpieces  of  drollery.” — Manchester  Courier. 

“The  verses  are  very  funny  and  original.”—  World. 


FRED  SMITH 


The  Animal  Book. 


A Natural  History  for  Little 
Folk.  With  a Coloured  Frontis- 
piece and  34  full-page  Illustrations  by  F.  Specht.  Crown  quarto, 


inches  by  9 ]/z  inches,  picture  boards,  cloth  back,  2 s.  6d. 


This  book  consists  of  a series  of  bright  and  instructive  sketches  of  the 
better-known  wild  beasts,  describing  their  appearance,  character  and  habits, 
and  the  position  they  hold  in  the  animal  kingdom.  The  text  is  printed  in 
a large,  clear  type,  and  is  admirably  illustrated  with  powerful,  realistic 
pictures  of  the  various  creatures  in  their  native  state  by  that  eminent  animal 
artist  F.  Specht. 

“ A work  of  the  greatest  value  to  the  young.” — Eastern  Morning  News. 
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By  Charles  Robinson— Walter  Jerrold  (See  page  25) 


From  THE  BIG  BOOK  OF  NURSERY  RHYMES 


\s~kjv 


From  MY  BOOK  OF  TRUE  STORIES 
(See  page  31) 


SIR  PHILIP  SIDNEY  AND  THE  DYING  SOLDIER 

( Reduced  from  a Colour  Illustration ) 


BLA  OKIE’S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


H.  B.  NEILSON— CLIFTON  BING- 

HAM 

The  Animals’  Academy.  24  ff'page 

J Colour  Illustrations 
and  many  Black-and-White  Vignettes.  Picture-boards,  cloth  back, 
3s.  6 d.\  cloth,  $s. 

In  The  Animals'  Academy  Mr.  Neilson  and  Mr.  Bingham  have  again 
combined  their  forces,  and  have  turned  out  a picture-book  which  for  fun 
and  variety  will  be  difficult  to  equal.  In  bright,  musical,  “catchy”  verse 
Mr.  Bingham  tells  of  the  many  amusing  events  that  take  place  at  a school 
in  which  the  elephant  is  master  and  other  well  - known  animals  are  the 
scholars,  and  Mr.  Neilson  illustrates  the  story  as  only  he  can  illustrate 
animal  frolics. 

“A  humorous,  clever,  and  delightful  book.  The  pictures  of  the  dressed-up  animals 
will  captivate  little  children.” — British  Weekly. 

H.  B.  NEILSON — JOHN  BRYMER 

Games  and  Gambols.  !',ustrated  by,  H,'RRV  ,B‘ 

Neilson;  with  Verses  by 
John  Brymer.  26  pages  in  colour,  and  24  pages  of  letterpress. 
Picture  boards,  9 inches  by  11X  inches,  cloth  back,  2s.  6d;  also 
cloth  elegant,  3s.  6 d. 

Mr.  Neilson  surpasses  himself  in  these  irresistible  colour  pictures  repre- 
senting the  animal  world  at  play.  The  great  test  match  between  the  Lions 
and  the  Kangaroos,  Mrs.  Mouse’s  Ping-Pong  Party,  Mr.  Bruin  playing 
Golf,  Towser’s  Bicycle  Tour,  and  the  Kittens  v.  Bunnies  Football  Match, 
are  a few  among  the  many  droll  subjects  illustrated  in  this  amusing  and 
original  series. 

“ Mr.  Neilson  has  a positive  genius  for  making  animals  comic.” — Academy. 

“ Children  will  revel  in  his  work.” — Daily  Graphic. 


S.  R.  PRAEGER 

How  They  Went  to  School.  Wlth  ,24  fuU" 

J page  pictures  in 

full  colour.  Picture-boards,  cloth  back,  2 s.  6 d. ; cloth  extra,  3s.  6 d. 

A pretty  picture-book  for  the  little  ones,  full  of  quiet  humour  and  shrewd 
observation  of  child  life.  The  book  tells  in  picture  and  story  how  Hal 
and  Kitty,  two  tiny  scholars,  set  out  on  their  way  to  school,  and  the 
various  adventures  that  happen  to  them  on  the  road. 

“ Quite  the  most  charming  book  we  have  yet  seen.” — Daily  News. 
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BLA  OKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


OUR  DARLING’S  FIRST  BOOK 


Bright  Pictures  and  Easy  Lessons  for 


Little  Folk. 


Quarto,  io^  inches  by  7^  inches,  picture 
boards,  ij.;  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2 s. 


An  interesting  and  instructive  picture  lesson-book  for  very  little  folk. 
Beginning  with  an  illustrated  alphabet  of  large  letters,  the  little  reader  goes 
forward  by  easy  stages  to  word-making,  reading,  counting,  writing,  and 
finally  to  the  most  popular  nursery  rhymes  and  tales. 

“The  very  perfection  of  a child’s  alphabet  and  spelling-book.” — St.  James's  Budget. 


ELLINOR  DAVENPORT  ADAMS 


Those  Twins! 


With  a Frontispiece  and  28  Illustrations 
by  S.  B.  Pearse.  Cloth  elegant,  2 s.  6 d. 


Two  little  rogues  are  the  twins,  Floratio  and  Tommy;  but  loyal-hearted 
and  generous  to  boot,  and  determined  to  resist  the  stern  decree  of  their 
aunt  that  they  shall  forsake  the  company  of  their  scapegrace  grown-up 
cousin  Algy.  So  they  deliberately  set  to  work  to  “reform”  the  scape- 
grace ; and  succeed  so  well  that  he  wins  back  the  love  of  his  aunt,  and 
delights  the  twins  by  earning  a V.C.  in  South  Africa. 

“A  merry  story  for  young  and  old.” — World. 


A.  B.  ROMNEY 

Little  Village  Folk.  With  37  Illustrations  by  Robert 
o " Hope.  2s.  6 d. 

A series  of  delightful  stories  of  Irish  village  children.  Miss  Romney 
opens  up  a new  field  in  these  beautiful  little  tales,  which  have  the  twofold 
charm  of  humour  and  poetic  feeling. 

“A  story-book  that  will  be  welcomed  wherever  it  makes  its  way.” — Literary  World. 


MY  NEW  STORY-BOOK 


Stories,  Verses,  and  Pictures  for  the 

290  pages,  of  which  48  are  in  colour. 
Cloth,  2 s.  6 d. 


Little  Ones. 


A treasury  of  entertainment  for  the  nursery.  The  contents  are  extremely 
varied  both  as  regards  the  text  and  the  illustrations,  and  carefully  designed 
to  meet  the  tastes  of  the  little  ones.  The  many  bright  colour  pictures  will 
be  in  themselves  a never-failing  source  of  delight. 

“ A fascinating  little  volume,  well  filled  with  stories  and  quaint  and  pretty  illus- 
trations. ” — Guardian. 
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BLACKIE'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


STORIES  BY  GEORGE  MACDONALD 

(NEW  AND  UNIFORM  EDITION) 


A R nucrh  Qh  ale  in  a with  12  Page  Illustrations  bY 

jkougri  snaking.  Parkinson>  Crown  gvo,  doth 

elegant,  y.  6d. 

Clare,  the  hero  of  the  story,  is  a boy  whose  mother  is  killed  at  his  side  by 
the  fall  of  a church  during  an  earthquake.  The  kindly  clergyman  and  his 
wife,  who  adopt  him,  die  while  he  is  still  very  young,  and  he  is  thrown  upon 
the  world  a second  time.  The  narrative  of  his  wanderings  is  full  of  interest 
and  novelty,  the  boy’s  unswerving  honesty  and  his  passion  for  children  and 
animals  leading  him  into  all  sorts  of  adventures.  He  works  on  a farm,  sup- 
ports a baby  in  an  old  deserted  house,  finds  employment  in  a menagerie, 
becomes  a bank  clerk,  is  kidnapped,  and  ultimately  discovers  his  father  on 
board  the  ship  to  which  he  has  been  conveyed. 

At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind. 

tions  by  Arthur  Hughes,  and  a Frontispiece  by  Laurence  Hous- 
MAN.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  3.?.  6 d. 

“ In  At  the  Back  of  the  North  Wind  we  stand  with  one  foot  in  fairyland  and  one  on 
common  earth.  The  story  is  thoroughly  original,  full  of  fancy  and  pathos.” — The  Times. 

Ranald  Bannerman’s  Boyhood,  wi*  36  iiius- 

J trations  by 

Arthur  Hughes.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  y.  6d. 

“Dr.  Mac  Donald  has  a real  understanding  of  boy  nature,  and  he  has  in  consequence 
written  a capital  story,  judged  from  their  stand-point,  with  a true  ring  all  through  which 
ensures  its  success.” — The  Spectator. 

The  Princess  and  the  Goblin.  With  3°  lustra- 

tions  by  Arthur 

Hughes,  and  a Frontispiece  by  Laurence  Housman.  Crown  8vo, 
cloth  elegant,  y.  6 d. 

In  the  sphere  of  fantasy  George  Mac  Donald  has  very  few  equals,  and  his 
rare  touch  of  many  aspects  of  life  invariably  gives  to  his  stories  a deeper  mean- 
ing of  the  highest  value.  His  Princess  and  Goblin  exemplifies  both  gifts.  A 
fine  thread  of  allegory  runs  through  the  narrative  of  the  adventures  of  the 
young  miner,  who,  amongst  other  marvellous  experiences,  finds  his  way  into 
the  caverns  of  the  gnomes,  and  achieves  a final  victory  over  them. 

The  Princess  and  Curdie.  With frontispiece  and 

30  Illustrations  by 

Helen  Stratton.  Crown  8vo,  cloth  elegant,  y.  6d. 

A sequel  to  The  Prmcess  and  the  Goblin,  tracing  the  history  of  the  young 
miner  and  the  princess  after  the  return  of  the  latter  to  her  father’s  court,  where 
more  terrible  foes  have  to  be  encountered  than  the  grotesque  earth-dwellers. 
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BLACK  IE'S  BOOKS  FOR  CHILDREN 


NEW  “GRADUATED”  SERIES 

With  coloured  frontispiece  and  black-and-white  illustrations 


O child  of  six  or  seven  should  have  any  difficulty  in  reading-  and 
understanding-  unaided  the  pretty  stories  in  the  6 d.  series.  In  the 
9 d.  series  the  lang-uag-e  used  is  slig-htly  more  advanced,  but  is  well  within 
the  capacity  of  children  of  seven  and  upwards,  while  the  is.  series  is  de- 
signed for  little  folk  of  somewhat  greater  attainments.  If  the  stories  are 
read  to  and  not  by  children,  it  will  be  found  that  the  6 d.  9 d.  and  is.  series 
are  equally  suitable  for  little  folk  of  all  ages. 

“GRADUATED”  STORIES  AT  A SHILLING 

Holidays  at  Sunnycroft.  By  Annie  S.  Swan.  New  Edition. 

At  Lathom's  Siege.  By  Sarah  Tytler. 

Fleckie.  By  Bessie  Marchant. 

Elsie  'Wins.  By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams. 

Bears  and  Dacoits.  By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Crusoes  of  the  Frozen  North.  By  Dr.  Gordon  Stables. 

A Saxon  Maid.  By  Eliza  F.  Pollard. 

Uncle  Bob.  By  Meredith  Fletcher. 

Tack  of  Both  Sides.  By  Florence  Coombe. 

Do  Your  Duty  I By  G.  A.  Henty. 

Terry.  By  Posa  Mulholland  (Lady  Gilbert). 

“GRADUATED”  STORIES  AT  NINEPENCE 

Gipsy  Dick.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke. 

Two  to  One.  By  Florence  Coombe. 

Cherrythorpe  Fair.  By  Mabel  Mackness. 

Little  Greycoat.  By  Ellinor  Davenport  Adams. 

Tommy's  Trek.  By  Bessie  Marchant. 

That  Boy  Jim.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke. 

The  Adventures  of  Carlo.  By  Katharine  Tynan. 

The  Shoeblack's  Cat.  By  W.  L.  Rooper. 

Three  Troublesome  Monkeys.  By  A.  B.  Romney. 

The  Little  Red  Purse.  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

“GRADUATED”  STORIES  AT  SIXPENCE 

Hi-T umt  Ti-Tum,  and  Scrub.  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Edie's  Adventures.  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Two  Little  Crusoes.  By  A.  B.  Romney. 

The  Lost  Doll.  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Bunny  and  Furry.  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Bravest  of  All.  By  Mabel  Mackness. 

Winnie's  White  Frock.  By  Jennie  Chappell. 

Lost  Toby.  By  M.  S.  Haycraft, 

A Boy  Cousin.  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Travels  of  Fuzz  and  Buzz.  By  Geraldine  Mockler. 

Teddy's  Adventures.  By  Mrs.  Henry  Clarke. 
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NEW  CHILDREN  S PICTURE=BOOKS 


Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

In  this  beautiful  series  of  picture-books  the  best  of  these  fairy  tales 
are  given.  The  text  is  printed  on  good  paper  in  a large  and  clear 
type,  and  the  many  illustrations  in  colour  and  in  black-and-white  are 
by  Miss  Helen  Stratton. 

HALF-CROWN  SERIES 

Picture-boards , 13^  inches  by  10  inches 

Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales 

This  handsome  volume  contains  a large  selection  of  the  most  popu- 
lar stories  by  the  brothers  Grimm.  The  cover  and  no  fewer  than  thirty 
pages  are  in  full  colour.  Also  in  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

ONE  SHILLING  SERIES 

Picture-boards , 13^  inches  by  10  inches 

Hansel  and  Grettel  | Cherryblossom 
Roland  and  Maybird 

Besides  the  title  story  each  volume  contains  several  of  the  most 
popular  of  Grimm’s  Fairy  Tales. 


Historical  Picture-BooKs 

This  novel  series  comprises  those  stories  in  English  History  that 
will  interest  and  amuse  little  children.  The  tales  are  told  in  such  a 
manner  as  to  attract  children,  dates  and  anything  that  might  even  in 
the  slightest  way  suggest  the  lesson-book  being  carefully  avoided. 

ONE  SHILLING  SERIES 

Pictui'e-boards.  Quarto , io*/g  inches  by  7^  inches 

My  Book  of  True  Stories 

This  book  contains  over  thirty  full -page  drawings  and  a large 
number  of  smaller  illustrations  by  Mr.  T.  H.  Robinson.  The  cover 
and  about  twenty  pages  are  in  colour.  Also  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

SIXPENNY  SERIES 

Picture-boards.  Quarto , 10  inches  by  7^  inches 

True  Stories  of  Olden  Days 
True  Stories  of  Great  Deeds 
My  Book  of  Noble  Deeds 

Each  book  contains  seven  or  eight  pages  in  colour  and  many  black- 
and-white  illustrations.  The  text  is  printed  in  bold  type. 
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BLACKIE’S  PICTURE-BOOKS 


Scripture  Picture-BooKs 

This  excellent  series  includes  several  books  of  New  Testament 
stories  simply  told.  The  illustrations  are  by  eminent  artists,  and  the 
text,  which,  besides  incidents  in  the  life  of  Christ,  includes  most  of 
the  Parables,  has  been  specially  written  by  Mrs.  L.  Haskell,  one  of 
the  most  popular  authors  of  stories  for  little  folk. 

ONE  SHILLING  SERIES 

Picture  boards.  Quarto , io l/%  inches  by  7X  inches. 

Stories  from  the  Life  of  Christ 

This  interesting  volume  contains  over  thirty  full-page  drawings,  and 
a large  number  of  smaller  illustrations.  The  cover  and  no  fewer  than 
twenty  pages  are  in  colour.  Also  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 

SIXPENNY  SERIES 

Picture  boards.  Quarto , 10*4  inches  by  7^  inches 

Glad  Tidings  | The  Good  Shepherd 
Gentle  Jesus 

Each  book  contains  an  average  of  six  full-page  illustrations,  many 
vignettes,  and  eight  pages  in  colour.  The  text  is  printed  in  bold  type. 


Animal  Picture-BooKs 

This  is  certainly  the  best  series  of  Animal  Picture-books  published 
at  the  price.  The  pictures,  which  are  all  drawn  by  eminent  artists, 
will  form  an  endless  source  of  pleasure  to  little  folks.  The  text  is 
written  in  very  simple  language. 


ONE  SHILLING  SERIES 

Picture-boards.  Quarto , 10^4  inches  by  7^  inches 

A Picture-Book  of  Animals  Faithful  Friends 

These  bright  and  attractive  volumes  contain  over  thirty  full-page 
drawings,  and  a number  of  smaller  illustrations.  The  cover  and 
about  twenty  pages  are  in  colour.  Also  in  cloth,  gilt  edges,  2s. 


SIXPENNY  SERIES 

Picture-boards.  Quarto , \o]/%  inches  by  7^f  inches 


Talks  about  Animals 
Animals  of  All  Lands 
My  Book  of  Animals 


Bow-wow  Picture-Book 
Cats  and  Kits 
Friends  at  the  Farm 


Each  contains  seven  or  eight  pages  in  colour  and  many  black-and- 
white  illustrations.  The  covers,  also  in  colour,  are  very  attractive. 
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